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How we retired with *200 a month 


“Seems queer, but it was the crash 
of 1929 that showed Janet and me 
the one sure way a salaried man can 
retire. No—we didn’t see it coming. 
Like our friends, we had put our sav- 
ings in investments. They crashed 
with everything else. Yet today we’re 
retired and living in California, with 
a check for $200 coming in each 
month—as long as we live. 

“You see, I did some hard thinking 
then. Maybe I could save again. But 
how could I hope to tell a good buy 
from a poor one? I had no training. 

“‘What’s more, I was forty-two. 
My working years were more than 
half over already. I couldn’t afford 
to speculate. And I didn’t want to 
keep worrying about my future. 

“T guess I’d been reading ads about 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plans for years. I’d always meant to 
write in and find out more about 
them. But I'd kent putting it off. 
Later—when I have more money saved 








up again, I'd say. (I thought you had 
to be rich to retire.) 


“Then, one afternoon, I happened 
to read another Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income ad. You didn’t have 
to have a lot of money in the bank, it 
said. If you had fifteen or twenty 
good earning years ahead of you, 
yourincome could be absolutely guar- 
anteed for life. A man of forty could 
plan to forget all investment worries 
and still retire at, say, 60. The only 
secret was to start in time . . . the 
younger the better. 

“Well, it won’t cost anything to look 
into it, I said. So I cut out the coupon 
at the bottom of the ad and mailed 
it in. Pretty soon my mail brought a 
booklet telling all about Retirement 
Income Plans. It showed how I could 
get an income of $200 a month, every 
month, starting when I hit sixty. It 
wasanincome I couldn’tlose, couldn’t 
outlive! And meanwhile, it protected 
my family with life insurance. 





“Then and there, I decided . . . T'd 
let Phoenix do my investment worry- 
ing. As soon as I could, I applied and 
qualified for a Phoenix Mutual Plan. 

“Eighteen years pass faster than 
most folks realize. We enjoyed them 
more because we knew that we were 
financially secure. A while ago, I got 
my first Phoenix Mutual check and 
retired. Janet and I drove West. 
We’ ve bought a little house in Cali- 
fornia and we’re having the time of 
our lives—free from worries about 
jobs or dividends.” 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you 
begin at a young enough age, you 
can plan to have an income of $100 
to $200 a month or more—starting 
at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the 
coupon and receive, by mail and 
without charge, a booklet which tells 
about Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar 
plans are available for women. Don't 
delay. Send for your copy now. 


























Proenrx Mutuat Lire InsuranceCo. 
805 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 


your page illustrated book, showing how tw 
geta income for life. 


Paoenrx Muruat Lire Insurance Co. 
805 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation 
your illustrated booklet, describing Retirement 
Income Plans for wome: 







Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 








saranteed 
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THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


(Twe volumes, boxed) 
Original Price: $18.50 
Members’ Price: $6.75 
















for those who want the finest 
in Painting—Music—J heatre—Poetry 
Architecture—Dance—Sculpture 


, are cordially invited to become 

a member of The Seven Arts Book Society, 
and to begin your membership with the 
REMBRANDT, the DAUMIER or any of the 
other distinguished books pictured on this page 


. at notable savings to you. 


The Harvard University Press two-volume REMBRANDT by the noted members’ brian $6.78 
authority, Jakob Rosenberg (one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page oa 
gravure reproductions) ; the large DAUMIER with 240 lithographs by the French 
master in their original size; Maurice Seymour’s lovely BALLET containing 
the noted photographer’s own choice of pictures from his collection of 
more than 4000 ballet photographs; the superb GUERNICA of 
PABLO PICASSO published by Curt Valentin—these are only a few 
of the fine library volumes now available to members of 
The Seven Arts Book Society . . . in the PUBLISHERS’ ORIGINAL 
EpiTions, even though the special price to members 
is considerably less than their price elsewhere. 


Now you can obtain the most distinguished 
and beautiful books in the arts... 


List Price: $5.00 


vest Selon SAS {a is why The Seven Arts Book Society has been formed—to bring to a select 


and discriminating audience these expensive and beautiful books at prices you can 

afford. By banding together in this unique book society, we are able to accomplish substantial 
economies, with no sacrifice whatsoever as to quality. Thus, the original price of the 

REMBRANDT is $18.50, but as a member you pay only $6.75—an actual saving of $11.75. 


Begin your membership now with any of the books pictured on this page, or listed in 
the coupon below. (There is, however, some urgency involved, as a number of these 
books are in strictly limited supply.) You may take as few as 4 selections a year 
and still enjoy all the advantages of membership. Each month you receive, FREE, the 
Society’s illustrated brochure, describing the forthcoming selection and other books avail- 
able to members. You accept only the books you want—and you save on every book you take. 





"og, Dave up to 50% and more on the books you cherish! 


Members’ Price: $5.50 Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member. 





THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. | will accept a minimum of 4 selections a year, 
which | may choose from the Society's illustrated brochures sent to me free each 
month. | may cancel my membership ot any time after taking 4 books. 

Also send me the book(s) | hove checked below at the 
special membership price given for each book (plus 24¢ RETAIL MEMBERS’ 
postage and handling). PRICE PRICE 

REMBRANDT. By Jakob Rosenberg. . 2 0. wha &, late eee 

< 6 


DAUMIER. Introduction by Bernard Lemonn . : 5 75 
GUERNICA-PICASSO. Introduction by Alfred H Borr, Je. 15.00 6,50 
BALLET. By Maurice Seymour. . 0.00 5.50 
COMPLETE WALT WHITMAN. Introduction by Malcolm ‘Cowley . 8.50 4.50 
THIS | SAW: Life and Times of GOYA. By Antonina Vallentin 5.00 3.50 
FONTAINE’S FABLES. I/lustrated by Alexander Calder. . 850 4.50 
AMERICAN BUILDING. By James Marston Fitch . 5.00 2.00 
ROMAIN ROLLAND’S ESSAYS ON MUSIC. 5.00 2.00 


a! 
(please print) 


ADDRESS sc 








List Price: $15.00 ae ZONE_____.STATE 
Members’ Price: $6.50 (Prices slightly higher in Canada) 
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THE GUE 
LHe rning i 


—Robert Coleman, Daily Mirror 


NANETTE PEARL 
FABRAY TARY BAILEY 


in The New Musicol Hit! 


Book by HERBERT & ROUBEN 
& DOROTHY FIELDS MAMOULIAN 
lyrics by Music by 


DOROTHY FIELDS ° MORTON GOULD 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by MICHAEL KIDD 


| 46th ST, THEATRE, W. of B'way. Mots. Thur. & Sat. © 


THE THEATRE GUILD ond JOHN C. WILSON present 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT FONTANNE 


oS Aiow My Love” 


A Play By S. N. BEHRMAN 
Adapted from “‘Aupres de ma Blonde” 
By MARCEL ACHARD 


SAM $, SHUBERT THEA., W. 44 St. Mats. Thurs. & Sot.: 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
Shokespecre's Comedy 


FAs You Like It 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


WILLIAM PRINCE + ERNEST THESIGER 
Production Conceived ond Directed by 


MICHAEL BENTHALL 
Scenery and costumes designed by JAMES BAILEY 
CORT THEA., West 48th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





“Season's Best Musical Comedy!” 
— Richard Wotts ir., Post 


Sonat 


it 9 


New Musical Hit 


with KENNY DELMAR 
MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


B’woy & 51 St. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 










A Woman or Parts. By Sarah Truax. 
Longmans Green. $3.50. 

For those who are truly interested 
in the history of the American stage, 
Miss Sarah Truax, popular stock lead- 
ing woman during the early part of 
this century, has some fascinating 
light to throw on the subject. When 
audiences looked to live actors for 
their entertainment instead of to the 
films, hers was a name to bring money 
into the box office. 

Sarah Truax the 
1870's. During her girlhood in Chi- 


was born in 
cago she studied elocution at one of 
the dramatic schools there and after- 
ward did the usual reciting at church 
and community functions. When she 
was twenty a mutual friend brought 
her to the attention of a young actor 
just starting out on his first starring 
tour—Otis Skinner. She joined his 
for three 
years, playing in every city of any size 
in the United States. A few forgiving 
remarks in the course of the book 
make it plain that Mr. Skinner did 
not inspire her with feelings of deep 
devotion and that she was very glad 


company and remained 


to leave his management on the ex- 
piration of her contract. 

Sarah Truax became one of the 
best known leading ladies outside New 
York. She traveled the country inces- 
santly, appearing in some companies 
for as many as seventy weeks. One 
season, because of pressing family ex- 
penses, she accepted an engagement 
calling for ten performances of two 
new plays each week. 

As the old stock companies disap- 
peared one by one, Miss Truax began 
to tour in Broadway successes, re- 
placing such actresses as Mary Man- 
nering and Margaret Illington, and 
also to appear in early Hollywood 
films. Every few years she tried for 
engagements in New York, but be- 
cause of family responsibilities was 
never able to stay there long enough 
to find the role she was looking for. 
Her two or three Broadway appear- 
ances were in parts she believed un- 
suited for her acting style. Finally, 
after her second marriage, she left the 
(continued on page 4) 





CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


P= MARY —_EZIO 
( MARTIN: PINZA 


in A New Musicol Ploy 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2n¢ & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ““TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


FS? MAJESTIC THEA. 44th SI. W. of B'way 
2/f Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 









v 
owe 


“A Stirring Hit!” —coieman, mirror 


Ho. ETHEL WATERS 






EMPIRE THEATRE. B'way & 40 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








“PERFECT! SEE IT!"—Garland, Jour.-Amer, 


RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Same Name 
y 


rt Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA., 45 St. W. of B'way - Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








“BEAUTIFUL! 
SENSITIVE! 
EVOCATIVE!” 


Atkinson, N. Y. Times 
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Bosed on Henry James’ “The Turn of the Screw” 


with BEATRICE STRAIGHT 


PLAYHOUSE, 48th St. E. of B’'woy. Mats. Wed. & Set. 
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@ Cover by Richard Avedon 


Valerie Bettis, the principal dancer in Vin- 
ton Freedley’s ‘Great to Be Alive,’” made 
her way to musical comedy stardom via 
modern dance, a field in which she has 
long been a recognized artist. The theatre- 
going public got its first fascinating view of 
Miss Bettis in “Inside USA” in which she 
danced the strange adventures of a blood. 
thirsty flirt. 
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130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


The Bird Cage. . pecthoccerncehebetesssamapeeuenaal 14 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. . 15 
Tobacco Road 16 
The Consul ..... . 17 
Great to Be Alive! 18 
Sweden Revisited—Holger Lundbergh. : ce 
The Schizophrenic Wonder—-William Inge 22 
Home of the Guild.. .. 24 
South of Eboli—Eric Bentley. .... 1. & 
Past Performances—Lee Strasberg. . \ nk 
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Patricia Neway . 20 
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The Innocents . 46 
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The BBC’s Third Program—Paul Moor. ............sceeseesccuce 51 
Show Business vs. Dramatics—Robert C. Schnitzer.............. 53 
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“MEMORABLE MUSICAL DRAMA” 


~Atkinson, Times 











ed on ALAN PATON'S Nor 
Beloved Country” = 
. Musieby , -~ 
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Settings by George Jenkins 
MUSIC BOX West 45th Si. 


Sun, Mots, Wed. & Sot. a 


Leland Hayward & Joshua Logan 
































present 


HELEN HAYES 


WISTERIA TREES 


A New American Play 



































by Joshua Logan 


KENT @ WALTER . PEGGY 
SMITH ABEL CONKLIN 


Play based on Chekhov's "Cherry Orchard" 


MARTIN BECK, 308 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
































































the SMARTEST Show 

the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food € 

& In Towul 

@ the CopasGay New Revue @ 


@ _—_F ox Dinner at 8-Then at 12+ Again at 2 & 


© COPACABANA © 


10 E.60 ¢ PL 8-0949 
DINNER $2-5° 

































































Summer Theatres 
where you can act 
read: 


SUMMER THEATRE 


























DIRECTORY 


The book with all the summer theatres 
listed, producers, directors, names, ad- 
dresses. Types of actors wanted. How 
many apprentices taken, fee, type of 
shows produced, and other vital data. 


Price $1.00. 



























































Published by 
SHOW BUSINESS 


A Leo Shull Publication 
128 W. 48th, NYC, 19. PL 7-0530 
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stage and settled down in Seattle, 
Washington. 

The last chapter of her book 
especially interesting to those of us 
who look to college and community 
playhouses to help revitalize the thea- 
tre. Since going to live in the North- 
west, Sarah Truax has been very 
active in such work. Now, at the age 
of seventy-seven, she writes of plays 
done by the student groups in Seattle, 
with the same fresh enthusiasm as of 
her own former triumphs in Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, and Detroit. 

One must congratulate this old 
trouper on never having allowed her- 
self to brood on past glories or on 
her failure to achieve the longed-for 
New York success. Her life has been 
rich and full and she is now giving of 
her store of energy and experience 
to the young people who come to her 
for help and guidance. 

—JoANNA Roos 


BaROQUE SPLENDOUR: A _ SourRCE 
Book or Lavisu Livinc. By James 
Reynolds. Creative Age Press. $8.50. 

Fortunately the civilized world is 
big enough for nearly everybody who 
wants to tive in it, and this includes 
the writer-artist James Reynolds, thea- 
trical designer, horseman, author, and 
lecturer who has turned his atten- 
tion to beautiful Baroque and its ex- 
travagant stepchild, rococo. The au- 
thor has traveled widely, lived well, 
looked carefully at the Baroque in 
Europe, and even in Dutch South 
Africa. In this hemisphere, his sur- 
vey is less satisfactory: his discus- 
sion of the Baroque in Mexico is cur- 
sory at best; in this country he ignores 
Biltmore House, the seat of the Van- 
derbilts in Asheville, N. C., which is 
probably the biggest, as it is almost 
certainly the ugliest and most tedious, 
country house in America. He dis- 
misses the two South American coun- 
tries in which Baroque is at its best 

-Brazil and Peru—in a single ‘sen- 
tence, and altogether ignores roman- 
tic “Sans Souci,” the palace Chris- 
tophe (“The Emperor Jones”) built 
at the foot of Haiti’s highest moun- 
tain in imitation of Frederick the 
Great’s fantastic emporium at Pots- 
dam. 

Aside from one or two exasperat- 
ing mannerisms—his incessant use of 
French terms when their exact Eng- 
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ON THE THEATRE eum and the CINEMA 
searched for and supplied. All subjects—all jan. 
Guages. . 








We should like to place our experience of 30 years 
in this fleld at your command without obligation 
or charge. 

Lists of books of your particular interest prepared 
and sent to you on request. Genealogies and town, 
histories supplied Incomplete sets completed, 
Back numbers of all magazines supplied. 


Send us your list of book-wants TODAY, 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


(We also supply all current books at bookstore 
prices pestpe’ All books reviewed or listed in this 
issue of THE ATES ARTS supplied promptly at 
regular bookstore prices postpaid.) 


Send for FREE Catalogue of ar on the THE. 
ATRE, CINEMA and THE DANC 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ile 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. 800, New York 19, N.Y, 
(We also buy OLD books and OLD magazines) 








““what did the critics say?“ 


e You can find out the easy way. 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene. 


Digests drama reviews of 15 N. Y. 
papers and 15 magazines. News, 
gossip, humor about the critics. 
Interesting summer features. 


eritical digest 
50S Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year 


Name 
Address 


City, State.. 





NETWORK RADIO SCRIPTS 


For Broadcast or Study 


Top quality scripts of all types 
by leading writers available at 
low royalty. 


Samples on approval. 


Ronald Dawson Associates 
LEND-LEASE LIBRARY 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


1950 Just Out! 
SUMMER THEATER 
HANDBOOK 


— FOURTH YEAR — 


Articles, Pictures and Miscellaneous 
Information on Stock Production 


— Plus — 
COMPLETE DIRECTORY 
OF SUMMER THEATERS 


Send One Dollar: 
SUMMER THEATER HANDBOOK 
234 WEST 44TH ST., N. Y. C. 
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| DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


PLAYS FOR 
NON-PROFESSIONAL 
~-PRODUCTION 


{/ MONTSERRAT BORN YESTERDAY 
THE HEIRESS 
\ (Partially Restricted) 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 















THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
T. S. Eliot 
LOST IN THE STARS 
Maxwell Anderson 
SHAKESPEARE OF LONDON 
Marchette Chute 
THE PARADOX OF 
OSCAR WILDE 
George Woodcock 
NEXT WEEK—EAST LYNNE! 
Gladys Hurlbut 
THE WORLD OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN 
W. A. Darlington 
MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
IN THE THEATRE 
Owen Davis 
DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephone VOlunteer 5-2091 





For Summer Theatres 


DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the 
films by Paramount. It challenges the best 
acting talent of the professional summer 
theatres. The single set is a mysterious 
room in a palatial Fifth Avenue house, New 
York. Here youth opposes age in a drama 
of powerful emotion. Characters: 7 men, 
5 women. 
“This one deserves especial thanks and 
hearty praises. It returns us to expertness 
and fascination and fine mood in the theatre. 
GriLpert GABRIEL, American. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 

New York 19, N. Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





OPPORTUNITY 
this coming June to join the largest 
SUMMER 
THEATRE 
CIRCUIT 


this country has ever known 


14 New England Playhouses 


under the management of 
Franklin Trask 


Headquarters: Plymouth, Mass. 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
Write for “Results’’ booklet & catalogue 
See Page 92 for further information 
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lish equivalents would serve the same 
purpose, and his airy dismissal of 
such great Baroque monuments as 
Versailles and Fontainbleu, perhaps 
the two most celebrated examples of 
this architectural style in the world, 
as “so well known, pictorially or by 
actual visit, inside and out, that they 
need nothing from me” are cases in 
point—Mr. Reynolds writes with as- 
surance and no little charm. Seven- 
teen of his own illustrations in san- 
guine, and end papers, add interest, 
so it is perhaps ungracious to note 
that in such an expensive book serious 
students of Baroque might have pre- 
ferred actual photographs to the au- 
thor’s own fleeting impressions. 

A few errata pop up here and 
there. Thomas Jefferson was well 
known for his ingenuity as an inven- 
tor, but it seems unlikely that Mon- 
ticello, which with Malmaison (the 
lovely country house near Versailles 
which Napoleon remodeled for Jo- 
sephine) must be one of the two most 
beautiful country houses in the 
world, ever commanded a view of 
“the lovely valley of the Shenandoah 
for miles.” Not, that is, unless Jef- 
ferson invented a periscope consider- 
ably superior to anything now in use. 
The Valley of Virginia, as the Shenan- 
doah Valley is usually called, is 30 
miles and two mountain ranges away 
as the crow flies, nearer 50 by road 
at its closest point. The Valley would 
scarcely be visible from an altitude 
of 10,000 feet above Monticello, a 
height to which Architect Jefferson 
did not aspire. 

A book about houses is necessarily 
also concerned with the people who 
lived in them, and some of these were 
Baroque enough in all conscience: 
the tombs of two Dukes of Bavaria 
surrounded by “a ring of skeletons, in 
full court dress, blazing with gold and 
jewels” who “grin cavernously from 
behind tinsel fans”; the doors at the 
Hermitage, all at least six feet wide 
to accommodate Catharine the Great’s 
huge bustles (her Majesty refused to 
make an entrance sideways) ; a chan- 
delier in Mexico which took twenty 
years to assemble; the Italian prin- 

(continued on page 8) 


Next Month’s Play. a 


“THAT LADY” 


by 
Kate O’Brien 
































10th Anniversary 


Oregon’s 
Shakespearean 
Festival 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


August 2nd to 24m 


1950 PRODUCTIONS 
King Henry IV, Part | 
Comedy of Errors 
As You Like It 
Antony and Cleopatra 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ANGUS L. BOWMER 
Southern Oregon College 


Assisting 
JAMES SANDOE 
University of Colorado 
DR. CURT ZIMANSKI 
lowa State University 
ALLEN FLETCHER 
Purdue University 
RICHARD GRAHAM 
New York 
DOUGLAS RUSSELL 
Stanford University 
OTTO WILDA 
Southern Oregon College 


PRESENTED IN THE 
ELIZABETHAN MANNER 
BY THE WORLD'S ONLY 


CIVIC ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 
CASTING 
June 19th and 20th 


Roles for Experienced Non- 
Professionals Available 
Until That Time. 





~ 

COLLEGE CREDIT 
IS GIVEN TO THOSE REGISTERED 
AT SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
. 
Catalogue of Courses 
Furnished on Request 

MINIMUM EXPENSES 

NOMINAL LIVING COSTS 


Apply to ANGUS L. BOWMER 
OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 
ASHLAND, OREGON 


















Wateh the Curves 


cautions the inscription hand painted in gay colors 
on one of these cock-eyed highball glasses. Others 
proclaim It’s a Rough Sea, Slippery When Wet, 
Pleasure Bent, and similar rib-tickling sayings. 


























The cocktail glasses all warn against Tee Many 
Martoonis. Both kinds make guests wonder 
whether they or the glasses are tipsy . . . provide 



















never-ending conversation pieces and perfect 
Christmas gifts. 6 or more shipped postage-paid, 
$2 each. (If ordering 5 or less, add 50c to total 
remittance, for postage and packing.) Sorty, no 


Cc. Oo Bite 
















The Selden Cooper Shop 


Dept. 12D, Geo. Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

















Out of the Lore of the Old Tyrol 


Imported - 
severe; Dteins 
Embossed 

f' 

, Cellar-cool earthenware 
with quaint Bavarian 
scenes and sayings, Ideal 
for the copious beer- 
thirster or the collector— 
or for decorative cheer 
%-LITER SIZE — With 
Embossed Pewter Cover. 
Multicolor—$6.75 

4.50 without cover 

Blue and lvory—$4.95 

2.90 without cover 
ORDER BY MAIL. 
Add 30¢ W. of Miss. River 

Add Sales Tax where re- 

quired. Write for illus- 


‘eaten trated foider on dccorated 
Steins and mugs in all 


SKOJA 120 LmertySt., on Vash, Dest. 

































KEEPS EVERY HAIR IN PLACE! 
KEEPS MAKEUP ON YOUR FACE! 


while donning 
dress or sweater 























WITH Ny 
NYLON NET ft 
eo Endorsed by 
*tm reg. U.S. Pat. Of. oo ha 
o ashion 
and VOGUE says Modeling 














“There has always been a certain dilemma—whethe 
to apply makeup and dress hair before dressing (thcn 
try to keep uasmudged, unmussed while dressing) or 
whether to reverse the process (and find powder on a 
favorite dark dress). The SOLUTION—Cosmeticap, 
a nylon net head covering with a front zipper clos- 
ing, which has a way of keeping lipstick off clothes, 
and keeping your coiffure from being disheveled."’ 

Endorsed by Barbizon School of Modeling. Avoids 
cosmetic damage to your lovely garments. Pays fo 
itself over and over again by keeping cleaning bills 


way down! tn lovely shell pink. $ | 50 
. postpaid 


Order TODAY direct from mfr. 
COSMETICAP COMPANY, Dept. A 
Chrysier Bidg., New York 17, N. Y 

























Please find enclosed herewith f 









Cosmeticaps in shell pink 





NAMI 








ADDRESS 














Show Case 


Any item purchased through the Show Case, 


within one week for the full purchase price 


It’s Easily Yours. Cofice 
as you like it, ground by 
Peugeot grinding mecha- 
nisms that are synonymous 
with quality. The adjustable 
fingertip control works like a 
charm all the way from very 
fine to very coarse. Smartly 
finished with a Bakelite top 
and dovetail corner construc- 
tion. This imported French 
coffee grinder is a buy at 
$5.95 Ppd. Dore Distributors 
& Co., Dept. B.W., 17 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


A Happy Summer 
Thought. At last—comfort- 
able, flexible wooden sandals 
for the beach and cabana. No 
fear of slipping, for the soles 
have corded rubber discs. 
Made of natural wood with 
crisscrossed, elasticized web- 
bing in red, gold, navy or 
white. State size and color 
and whether for man or 
woman. $3.95 a pair (25c 
postage). Gift Finds, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, 
a we 


Bold Beauty of the Ren- 
aissance for your home. 
Add a sense of the dramatic 
to your living or dining room 
with this candelabrum im- 
ported from Florence, Italy. 
Tall, flickering, white tapers 
will complement the heavy, 
hand-forged black iron. It 
stands 14°54” high and 9” 
wide. $9.50 each and $18.50 
a pair, plus 25c postage. Ex- 
clusive with Muriel Duncan, 
321 Ninth Avenue, Hadden 
Heights, New Jersey. 








> 


‘ 
# 
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except those which are personalized, may be returned 
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For Audubon Fanciers 
and everyone who ever 
wished he were skilled with 
knife and brush. This is a 
complete and foolproof kit 
for carving and painting ex- 
act replicas of a Canada 
Goose, a Mallard, a Pheasant, 
a Blue-Jay, a Goldfinch and 
a Robin. Your finished mod- 
els will add charm to any 
den, study or mantelpiece. 
$2.95 Ppd. John L. Lacey, 
53914 Hudson Street, New 
York 14, N, Y. 


This Little Pig didn’t go 
to market. He stayed at home 
to help out at a party—with 
a snout to lift caps, a tail to 
pull corks and a back to 
crack ice. Made of lustrous, 
washable Ivorine, Corky is 
solid and unbreakable. He’s 
yours in green, yellow, red, 
black or ivory with contrast- 
ing clover leaf motif. $2.75 
Ppd. Treasure Mart, 545 


Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Americana in Miniature. 
Every collector will want to 
proudly display these early 
American reproductions. 
Scaled 1” to 1’, they are au- 
thentic in every detail. Avail- 
able in Walnut, Red or 
Blond Maple, these show 
piece miniatures are hand 
crafted by masters. Trough 
Table 144” high, $2.25; 
Rocker 3” high, $2.95; Knit- 
ting Bowl 2” high, $1.95; All 
Ppd. For these and others— 


The Pueblo Gift Shop, P. O. 


Box 164, Madison. Wis- 
consin. 

The Flewers that bloom 
were never lovelier than 


these colorful Spring blos- 
soms gracing a fine, natural 
straw hat and matching bag. 
You will gaily swing into a 
fresh Spring mood as every 
eye notes your harbinger of 
the new season. Choose the 
veil in your most flattering 
color. The Set, $10.75 Ppd.; 
the Hat, $4.95 Ppd.; the Bag, 
$5.95 Ppd. Mollie Samson, 
509 Madison Ave., New York 
ye A 


| 












SKATING Booxs 


|. Figure & Dance Skating—by Paul von 
Gassner. Book of distinction and practi- 
cal use. Lavish treatment of definitions 
by photographs and drawings. Sse 


Figure Skating—by Willy Boeckl. All 
phases of figure skating diagrammed 
and explai by former world’s cham- 
gna, Fens « cis 6 caus ees 4 $5.00 





N 









Primer of Figure Skating—by Maribel 





Vinson. Instruction for the inner and 
also the advanced skater. 155 half tones. 
Many diagrams. Price.......... $3.50 















4. Advanced Figure Skating—by Maribel 
Vinson, anced figures, dances, 
jum free skating explained. Mar 
illus. & diag. Price. .....eeee00s $4.00 





. Wings On My Feet—by Sonja Henie. 
Here Sonja gives an intimate picture 
of her life from the earliest years in 
Norway. Second half is text book illus- 
trated by action pictures of Miss Henie. 
Pole. « 1c cae < deb oie. $2.50 


Pair Skating G Dancing On Ice—by 
Robert Dench and Rosemarie Stewart. 
Pair skating for the amateur and pro- 
fessional. rofusely illustrated. Price 


7. Annual Ice Skating Guide—by Art Good- 
fellow. 256 pages of skating lore with 
more than 100 copper engraving plates 
of famous skating stars. A must in any 
skater’s library. Price.......++.- $1.00 







Send Check or Money Order 
Sorry — No C.0.D.’s 


NATIONAL SPORTS 
PUBLICATIONS 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








Extra Wide Coat Hangers 
Imported trom Sweden 









nd 





Deluxe clear lacquered Swedish modern 

finish. Full 20” wide. Selected wood. Nickel 

plated hook. Extra length trouser rod. 
“World's finest hanger.” 

3 for $5 [) 6 for $9 [) postpaid 
no C.O.D.'s please 
NATIONAL HANGER CO., INC. 
| 253 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. ¥: 





America’s 
Foremost 
Traveling 
Amusement 
Organization 













The Greatest Show on Earth 
JOHN RINGLING NORTH 
| staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON | 


Designed by MILES WHITE 















Music General Choreography 
Composed by Director by 

HENRY PAT RICHARD 

SULLIVAN VALDO BARSTOW 





Terrific New 1950 Edition 


DISPLAYING WITH 
INCONCEIVABLY IMPRESSIVE BRILLIANCE 


The Most Fabulous Feast of 
Exciting Entertainment Ever 
Evolved For Modern Eyes! 








cipessa, in black and diamonds, who | 
in 1946 snorted: “War! What war? 
Wars come and go. Don’t bother me 
with wars!”; “the ‘palace’ of gilded 
reeds and bamboo built for Tamer- 
lane the Great in the marshes near 
the Caspian Sea” where “for one 
night only this incredible Tartar host 
entertained 30.000 persons at a show 
of wrestling by naked women slaves, 
painted in every known color. Then 
he burned the palaces of reeds, the 
golden plate, and the rich silks which 
had hung from the minarets, and 
chased the bewildered and passion- 
exhausted off and 
away across the wind-haunted steppes, 
still naked to the buff . . .” 

A book like “Baroque Splendour,” 
devoted to the “Grandly simple and 
the simply grand” inevitably brings 
to mind the celebrated crack by 
Bernard Shaw about Frank Harris, 
who (Shaw said) had been invited 
to every great home in England— 
once, 


women dancers 


—NELSON LANSDALE 


Tue CocxtarL Party. By T. S. Eliot. 
Harcourt Brace & Co. $3. 

T. S. Eliot, for those of us who grew 
up in the 20’s and 30’s, is part of our 
coming of age. The experience of his 
poetry sharpened our awareness of 
the incongruities of our order. We 
were excited by his wit, and we dis- 
covered in his exotic imagery a new 
conception of poetic beauty, His poet- 
ry is the product of a great creative 
talent. But poetry, the best poetry, is 
not concerned with the articulation of 
ideas. Eliot the poet and Eliot the 
propagandist fortunately may be re- 
garded separately. And “The Cock- 
tail Party” belongs less with his crea- 
tive output than with his highly de- 
batable essays and sermons. The rigid 
style of the poetry becomes in the play 
a mere manner; the reverend serious- 
ness dwindles to a sort of “precious- 
and the truly elegant wit 
descends to snobbery. To be sure, 
some of the single lines of the play 
are meaningful and beautiful, but the 
play as a whole is reminiscent of 
something so sincerely but emptily 


ness ; 


pretentious as “The Passing of the 













































SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July and August 
Oe Springs, Colorado 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


College Credits Available 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children's Theatre Units 
Address: PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Telephone: Pelham 8-0025 

























GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE, Inc. 


Rocky Neck 


Gloucester, Mass. 


28th Season @ June 24—Sepf. 2 


Enrollment limited to 16. 
Weekly public performances. 
All parts played by students. 


Dir. F. CUNNINGHAM. Winters—Dram. Coach 
Hollywood 


Write Secretary 


2 Dennison St. Gloucester, Mass. 











A 
1937 1950 


The Wagabond Plapers, Inc. 


Professional Equity Company 
Operating Summer and 
Winter 


10 Weeks Opening June 27 
Lake Summit 
Playhouse 


TUXEDO (nr. Asheville), N. C. 


Limited number talented ap- 

prentices accepted. Former 

apprentices now Equity Vaga- 
bond members. 


Address Robroy Farquhar 


Pinellas Playhouse 


St. Petersburg, Florida 
v 























The CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


@ Courses in Writing, Acting, Directing, 
Technical Practice and Theatre Admin- 
istration leading to B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees in Dramatic Art. 





























@ Students may enroll for any term. 


For information write: 


SAMUEL SELDEN, Director 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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television, stage, 
radio, screen... 
degrees in acting, 
directing, design, 
writing and 
theatre 
; administration 


TODAY Write to 
~ GEN. MANAGER 
33 S. EL MOLINO 
PASADENA 1, CAL. 






Worle “Fumoiil 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 





UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL of DRAMA 


EDWIN SNAPP 
Director 


. Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING ... Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management .. . 
student directors in 
charge of workshop 
productions. 


PRODUCTION .. 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochure 
write Drama, U.N.M., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Third Floor Back” or “The Fool.” 
These plays, however, probably are 
more successful in dramatizing what 
their authors had in mind. “The Cock- 
tail Party” involves no dramatic ac- 
tion, no basic conflict; rather it is a 
play whose dialogue is given over to 
what the author tells us is a religious 
experience. Needless to say, Eliot not 
having won the Nobel prize for Medi- 
cine, some of the dialogue is pretty 
impressive, but the experience de- 
scribed appears to be one of those 
highly personalized things the baffled 
ego today takes final refuge in. Ac- 
cording to the play, religion can offer 
two escapes; one is to withdraw, as 
the psychiatrist-priest Reilly has done, 
constructing a high altar on which to 
perch, deploring the pathetic lives of 
those viewed beneath; the second is to 
flee, as does the heroine Celia, and go 
groveling in search of what seems at 
best a sort of false humility leading to 
a needless form of self-inflicted tor- 
ture. Eliot’s removed and _ basically 
undemocratic spirit could not con- 
ceive any middle way between these 
two frantic extremes. But the hauteur 
with which Eliot has surrounded his 
own name now surrounds the play, 
and there is some inhibition in re- 
garding it with much common sense. 

—W. Morrer INGE 

(continued on next page) 





















































Peninsula P layers 
Fish Greek 


Wisconsin. 


te 
afcnee ISS | 
16TH SEASON 


in the famous “Theatre in a 
Garden.” 


OPENS JUNE 29 (TO 
SEPT. 4) 


Daily performances, except 
Wednesdays; two plays each 
week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shore of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin’s re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 
Actors, Young Professionals, 
and Technicians. 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 







GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock compony with liv- 
ing quarters on theatre premises within 17 miles of New York City. 





Classes in all important phases Summer Sessions June 1 through 
of the theatre under Professional September 3. Also (2) 6- 
Instructors plus acting with Pro- Week Sessions Beginning June 
fessional Equity A Company. 10th and July 24th. 
































Beautiful country, excellent food, healthful sur- 
roundings, and all vacation activities available. 


For further information address: HARRY ROSEN, BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 




















ADELPHI COLLEGE 


theatre center of creative arts 
vedio 1950 Season July 5—August 15 


television 

dance Summer Theatre Productions 

music Symposium on the Arts 

painting Resident-artist teachers—Guest lecturers 










































































For information write to: 
VICTOR E. JACOBY, Director 
CENTER OF CREATIVE ARTS, ADELPHI COLLEGE, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 
* (Where the untalented are rejected) 


* LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 


In Stock At The Famous 


REGINALD GOODE SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow, New York (two hours from Broadway) where a limited group of talented 
students are professionally coached in leading roles, which they actually perform before 
paying audiences. 

NO OUTSIDE STARS . . . CONTACTS WITH LEADING PRODUCERS FOR THOSE WHO QUALIFY 
° Seventeenth Season 


*REGISTERED 1931 A seneonad REGINALD GOODE 
hee LETTER TO SALT POINT, N.Y. 































































































































DRAMATIC A SUMigR see 
WORKSHOP 2) 10 we meio ins beginners Si 
and u 














Course ° 
B $ will 
TECHNICAL fl nat Regia # the Pres 
5 u art. ent T, 
INSTITUTE oo Tap bulletin”) srery Me - Intervieat™® 48 St of 
Erwin Piscator 
Director ‘ 
















The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 9) 


Next WeeK—East Lynne! By 
Gladys Hurlbut. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
$3.00. 

It’s hard to believe that the Good 
Old Days could really have been as 
rollicking, as wildly antic, and as re. 
plete with pioneering adventure as 
Miss Hurlbut’s account of her exploits 
in the Stock Companies says they 
were. If the saga is at all accurate, 
every young modern with histrionic 
aspirations should curse his destiny 
for being born too late to get in on the 
fun. 

“Next Week—East Lynne!” follows 
Miss Hurlbut from her graduation at 
The American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts in 1918 to her most recent stage 
appearance, in Lindsay and Crouse’s 
“Life With Mother.” In the years be- 
tween she had enough experiences to 
fill a book: and fill it she has, with a 
full measure of wit. 

It was the custom in the twenties 
for theatrical ladies to carry as part 
and parcel of their equipment, large 
quantities of chewing gum. This was 
seldom used for its natural purpose, 
but for a rather ingenious one: it 
made an excellent kind of plastic wood 
and was indispensable for plugging up 
the peep-holes which enterprising 
traveling salesmen used to bore in ho- 
tel-room walls. Hence the author's 
nickname for the shoddy hostelries 
she frequented—the gum-and-gimlet 
circuit. 

One of Miss Hurlbut’s first jobs 
was provided by Edith Ellis, a some- 
time playwright, who presented con- 
densed versions of great plays to the 
vaudeville audiences at the Great 
Northern Hippodrome in Chicago. 
This chapter, besides giving a fas- 
cinating account of the on-stage train- 
ing of an actress, provides an amusing 
insight into the conflicting tempera- 
ments of vaudevillians and “legits.” 

Probably the most haunting anec- 
dote in this lively volume concerns 
that dreaded theatrical event, “laying 
an egg.” It was in Stamford, Conn., in 
a play by Thomas Dixon called “The 
Red Dawn.” Gladys Hurlbut played a 
Mary Pickfordian heroine who was 
violated by a Bolshevist Beast, and her 
description of the bloodthirsty audi- 
ence’s hooting, shrieking reaction to 
the infamy is the most terrifying de- 
scription of actor-audience warfare 
since Noel Coward’s account of the 
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opening of “Sirocco,” in his autobio- 
graphy “Present Indicative.” 

Chatty, informative, and slightly 
ribald, “Next Week—Kast Lynne!” is 
recommended reading for anyone who 
would recall the glories and the in- 
discretions of the action-packed past. 


Moma Suearer. By Pigeon Crowle. 
Pitman. $3.75. 

This eulogistic account of the birth 
and rise of a dancer is aimed very 
directly at the young ballet student 
and idol-worshipper. It is of necessity 
an unfinished opus, left hanging over 
the cliff because the sincere and hard- 
working Miss Shearer is still far from 
the end of her dancing life and is per- 
haps five or six years from her danc- 
ing peak. It is more than a little sur- 
prising that a study was composed at 
this point in her career. Such love 
and effort is usually reserved for the 
established and proven ballerina, as, 
for example, Danilova. However, from 
ihe viewpoint of pure timeliness, with 
the current success of the film “The 
Red Shoes” and the recently past and 
imminently impending visits of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, this should be 
something of a best seller in speciai- 
ized circles. It is rather a pity that 
this charming and promising young 
dancer should be presented to her 
public in such cake-frosting terms. 
She deserves better, both in text and 
photographs, and at a much later date. 


ConTEMPORARY Batiet. By Audrey 
Williamson. Macmillan. $3.75. 

The title of this volume should 
more rightly be “Contemporary Eng- 
lish Ballet,” since that is the aspect 
covered almost exclusively. It is def- 
initely of most value to those who 
have a f&irly complete ballet back- 
ground, who know the traditions and 
history from which English ballet, 
most particularly the Sadler’s Wells, 
has grown. 

The author continually stresses the 
carrying on of the great tradition of 
Noverre, who tried to imbue the dance 
with the beauties of the natural and 
the unforced, through the now world- 
famous achievements of Fokine, to the 
present-day dance dramas of Robert 
Helpmann. Each in his turn widened 
the scope of ballet, used this highly 
developed vocabulary of movement 
fully and freely. 

Probably the most pertinent chap- 
ters are The Dancer As Artist and The 
Value of Classical Mime. These are 
two facets of ballet which today are 

(continued on next page) 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, promotion, 
directing, scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and tele- 
vision over noted networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Summer Course 10 Weeks July 3—6 Weeks July 10 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T fo CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 







PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 






6th Seminar of Theatre Practice 
FORDHAM July 5 to August 11, 1950 


UNIVERSITY featuring 
A SYMPOSIUM of PROFESSIONAL 


os THEATRE LECTURERS 
and 
New Courses in Theory and Practice 
Department of 3 Major Productions Graduate Credit 


ose Write: Theatre Division, Edgar L. Kloten, Chairman 
Communication Arts Department of Communication Arts 
Fordham University, Bronx 58, N. Y. 


by 3 Duxbury Playhouse 


DUXBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


JUNE THROUGH SEPTEMBER SEASON 
Massachusetts’ new regional theatre—Equity A 
Company—Member of ANTA—Stock Managers Assn. Member 


Past Productions have included: “LADY IN THE DARK,” 
“THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE,” “YEARS AGO,” “CANDIDA,” 
Musicals, Drama, Experimental and Comedy—12 Weeks 


LIMITED WORKING APPRENTICESHIPS AVAILABLE 
The Duxbury Plovicass sateat of the Theotre 
OPEN CASTING FOR ALL MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
Students may qualify for 
The Garrett Leverton Memorial Scholarship 
The Cid Ricketts Sumner (Avuthoress “Pinky”) 


‘ WRITE: Albert Moritz, 118 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Conservatory of Music 


DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 


DRAM 


FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 


ACTING °® DIRECTING © SPEECH 
PRODUCTION * DESIGN ® RADIO 


Special courses in Music and Dance for those interested in musical theatre 
NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 
500 seat Main Theatre—125 seat Experimental Theatre. Latest scenic and lighting equipment 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS * DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


For information and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 

most institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 


Fall Class opens October 26th 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SCHUSTER- MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


50th YEAR 


Second oldest school of its kind in the 
United States 
Offering professional training for 


THEATRE—RADIO—TELEVISION 


Announces 
THE PLAYHOUSE COMPANY 
SUMMER THEATRE 


In connection with the Six Weeks Summer 
Course beginning June 19th 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
WILL BE ADMITTED 
For Application, address Playhouse Company, 
Kemper Lane and Taft Rd., Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th 


Enroliments now being accepted 


Study in Boston This Summer! 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5-August 18 


7” EVISION WORKSHOP—SPEECH 
DRAMA—SPEECH THERAPY—RADIO 
GRADUATE WORK: leading to M.S. degree in 

Speech Education and Speech Therapy. 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHER TRAINING: offer- 
ing courses in English, Speech, Speech Ther 
apy, Radio and Drama Workshops. A Distin- 
guished Faculty. 

Make your summers pay dividends. Combine 
cultural pleasure with professional growth. 
Field trips. College residence for women. 


Write to Summer Session Dean for Summer Ses- 
sion Bulletin, 


EMERSON COLLEGE 
130 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


woefully conspicuous by their scar- 
city. The essentials of the danseur 
noble are described as “nobility of 
style, great purity of line and sym- 
metry of physique, expressiveness as a 
mime (as hero of the ballet his part 
is an acting and not purely a dancing 
one, such as that of the Blue Bird al- 
lotted to the virtuoso) and perfect 
partnering.” Note the careful distinc- 
tion between danseur noble and vir- 
tuoso, one which many forget when 
assessing a dancer. Today we have 
rather lost sight of the noble classical 
traditions and of “style,” that elusive 
Grail. American standards are still in 
many ways based on the mechanical 
and the athletic. 

An uneven book, “Contemporary 
Ballet” has enough strength on 
enough occasions as to warrant its be- 
ing read by ballet devotees, objective 
or subjective. 


Op Vic Saca. By Harcourt Williams. 
Macdonald & Co. $2.40. 

Harcourt Williams was born in 
1880, the same year that Emma Cons 
founded The Royal Victoria Coffee 
Music Hall with financial backing 
from various philanthropists who ap- 
proved her plan to woo the drinkers 
from the gin palaces, and the fallen 
women from the streets of London, by 
offering them light, wholesome enter- 
tainment and refreshments of coffee 
and buns. In later years the mouth- 
filling name of the theatre was con- 
densed to The Royal Victoria Hall, but 
the public shortened it further to the 
Old Vic, and by that name it is known 
all over the world. 

In 1895, Emma Cons’ twenty-one- 
year-old niece, Lillian Baylis, who 
lived in South Africa, came to Eng- 
land for a holiday visit and stayed on 
to help her aunt with the management 
of the Old Vic. Lillian Baylis ran the 
Old Vic for the next forty-two years, 
right up until her death in 1937. It 
was shortly after Emma Cons died in 
1912 that Lillian Baylis started the 
Old Vic on its glorious way. Searching 
for the kind of attraction that would 
keep the wobbly theatre going, she 
decided, in despair, to turn to Shake- 
speare, and the 1914-15 season of the 
Old Vic presented thirteen of his 
plays as well as Goldsmith’s “She 
Stoops to Conquer” and Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal.” The rest is 
the theatrical history which Mr. Wil- 
liams tells. His own first visit to the 
Old Vic was in 1919 to see a perform- 
ance of “Love’s Labour’s Lost.” Ten 
years later Lillian Baylis offered him 
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the post of producer, and, after an 
initial reluctance to abandon his act- 
ing career, he accepted. Mr. Williams 
served as producer at the Old Vic 
from 1929 to 1933, and the four chap- 
ters of the book which deal with his 
own four seasons are by far the best. 
But the whole volume, which lovingly 
follows the Old Vic and its associated 
ballet and opera companies and, less 
lovingly, tells of the actors, directors, 
and playwrights whose efforts during 
the past seventy years have brought 
renown to the Old Vic, is a -worth- 
while addition to the theatre library. 
Not the least of this volume’s attrac- 
tions are the 123 excellent black-and- 
white illustrations which seem to en- 
compass most of the greatest plays 
and players of England and America. 


SERGEANT SHAKESPEARE. By Duff 
Cooper. Viking Press. $250. 

Chief of the many virtues of this 
little volume is its eminent reada- 
bility, unexpected and delightful in a 
field which has become the special 
province of the heavy-footed pedant. 
The mystery of Shakespeare’s life 
during the years between his depar- 
ture from Stratford and his emer- 
gence in London, some eight years 
later, as a playwright has fascinated 
generations of scholars who have 
found internal evidence in the plays 
to bolster pet theories on the manner 
in which those years were spent. The 
favorite theses have been those estab- 
lishing Shakespeare as a sailor or a 
lawyer during the hidden years. Now, 
with persuasive logic and eloquent 


evidence, Duff Cooper solves the mys- | 
tery with the explanation that Shake- | 
speare was a soldier in the Low Coun- | 


tries; a sergeant in the service of the 
Earl of Leicester. The argument is 
fascinating and the exploration of it 
an intriguing adventure for any 
reader. To reveal the clues which in- 
exorably persuade the reader 
what at first seemed a wild assump- 
tion is an inescapable, irrefutable fact 
would be as churlish as the behavior 
of a book reviewer who would un- 
mask an Eric Ambler villain. The un- 
pretentious style, sound scholarship, 
and refreshing common sense of “Ser- 
geant Shakespeare” is like a beam of 
bright light turned on in the dim cor- 
ner of a room where one has been 
reading “Othello” in the half-dark; 
just as the thesis brilliantly illumines 
the motives for lago’s behavior, pene- 
| trating into the murky gloom which 
| hitherto has shrouded the reason for 


| Iago’s hatred of his master. 


that | 
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THE BIRD CAGE 


February 22, 1950 
Coronet Theatre 


Author: Arthur Laurents 

Producers: Walter Fried and Lars 
Nordenson 

Director: Harold Clurman 

Setting and Lighting: Boris Aronson 

Music: Alec Wilder 

Costumes: Ben Edwards 





Arthur Laurents 


fred fehl 





Wally Williams accuses his partner, Ferdy, of stealing money from the cash register. 
























@ The Bird Cage is a night club operated by a ruthless 
megalomaniac, a chiseler to whom the sordid cabaret 
is more than a place of work; it is a world he rules. 
Wally Williams secured the Bird Cage by black-mail- 
ing its former owner, with the help of Ferdy, the maitre 
d’hotel, whose reward is a half-interest in the business. 
Ferdy’s daughter is deaf and dumb—a tragedy which 
he interprets as a wrathful God’s punishment for black- 
mail. To atone for his crime, Ferdy wishes to sell the 
club and pay back his victim. Wally frames Ferdy, 
magnanimously prevents his going to jail, and politely 
kicks him out. Ferdy makes one inept effort to kill 
Wally and then goes home and kills his daughter in- 
stead. More or less involved in the tragedy are: India 
Grey, a singer who is on the Right Side from the begin- 
ning, who hates Wally because he is Evil, and who does 
all her thinking with her Heart; Vic, the piano player, 
who went to College but is disenchanted and bitter; 
Emily Williams, Wally’s wife, who was married for her 
supposed wealth and who Drinks because her love for 
the swindler is not returned; and several voluble but 






inarticulate waiters, barkeeps, nymphomaniacs, and 
other equally representative symbols of Society. 

The point of all this is not apparent, although the 
presence, in the cast and on the producing roster, of 
some of the theatre’s most high-minded personages in- 
dicates that they, at least, detected some merit in the 
putrescent script. They were probably seduced by the 
character of Wally Williams, whose lust for power led 
them to believe that the play is an anti-fascist allegory. 
The fact is that this melodrama is such a tawdry, vul- 
gar, disjointed piece of claptrap that the term allegory 
is very much out of place; it implies a certain thought- 
fulness which is not evident in a single line or situa- 
tion. For sheer banality, cheapness, and pretentious- 
ness, “The Bird Cage” has few peers. 

Harold Clurman’s staging does not bring order out 
of Mr. Laurents’ chaos, and Boris Aronson’s mechan- 
ized set contributes added confusion. The actors, hav- 
ing so little help from the playwright, generally appear 
ludicrous, with Sanford Meisner and Maureen Staple- 
ton less so than the rest. 


TF ON 





THE CAST 
Frank Mike Kellin Ferdy 

Cork John Shellie Mr. Ripley 
Eloise Kate Harkin Pearl 

Wally Williams 








Sanford Meisner Vic 


Heywood Hale Broun Emily Williams 


Laurence Hugo 
Maureen Stapleton 
Rita Duncan 
Wright King 
Rudy Bond 


Renie Renay 
Joe Williams 
Melvyn Douglas Mr. Mack 


Jean Carson 






India Grey Eleanor Lynn 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 


Author: Elaine Ryan 
Producer: Nancy Stern & George 


March 2, 1950 
The Broadhurst Theatre 





Elaine Ryan 


Nichols, 3rd 


Director: Hume Cronyn 
Settings: Wolfgang Roth 
Costumes: John Derro 
Lighting: Richard Bernstein 
Based on the novel by Ludwig 





ts Bemelmans 
bob golby 
The General divides his time between saving Miss Graves’ life and living his own. 
@ General Leonidas Erosa suffers from epilepsy, but sleep—and with no one to help him drowns in the 
he crowds the intervals between attacks with love, wine, bathing pool. Miss Graves, free to go back to England i 
and good food. Miss Graves, a governess by profession, to die, decides instead to bring up the General’s son. , 
and for twenty years the general’s platonic companion, Elaine Ryan’s adaptation of the Bemelmans novel i 
looks after him when he is sick as tenderly as if he were places the emphasis on the two central caricatures— Li 
her child or lover; but, on her own time, she makes and it is successful except for some minor caricatures r t 
| innumerable compulsive attempts at suicide from which and the desultory action introduced while the scenes ii 
the General always saves her. World War II causes change. As caricatures Florence Eldridge and Fredric 1a 
them to abandon Europe for Ecuador. On shipboard, March lack the light and lopsided touch. Mr. March is 17 
the General’s current mistress viciously tells Miss Graves a very literal libertine—he smacks his lips over every rt 
that she is in the way and is tolerated only out of pity. meal and ogles every girl. Miss Eldridge is a conven- ia 
Miss Graves immediately climbs up the mast and jumps tional spinster, mouth pursed and back stiffened, but in 
off. She is saved, and the General forgets his remorse her suicidal moments she creates the special spinster ry 
with another mistress in Ecuador—a servant who gets in love with death, who is Miss Graves. Together the i: 
pregnant and whom he refuses to marry. He wants to principals give the strange devotion between general Fi 
marry Miss Graves and always has; he blames her re- and governess a gentle, pathetic appeal and, at the emo- 4 
fusals and her prudery for the wasted years of philan- tional climaxes their acting leaves little to be desired. P| 
dering. An earthquake interrupts, trapping the Gen- But, for the madcap spirit of caricature the sets—on 
eral, his chef, and valet in an underground cave. Left one of which boats are painted sailing across a view 
alone, at the moment of rescue he has an attack. He in the window—are the most consistently helpful ele- 
murmurs his prayer as always—now I lay me down to ment of the production. 
PRINCIPALS Miss Leonora Graves Florence Eldridge Alfonso Lopez Philip Gordon 
go The Doctor Richard Abbott Colonel Laboucher Rene Paul The Dona Bebecita Jacqueline Dalya 
- The Curé ewan tin His Excellency, General Leonidas Erosa The Acrobat Charles Mayer 
= Vitesse ee Leena io Fredric March Albert Plaschke Milton Parsons 
ng » Clothilde Helen Seamon Chimene. . Irene Moore 
nd Mile. Borotra Lili Valenty Anselmo Rick Jason Don Modesto 


Stefan Schnabel 
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TOBACCO ROAD 


March 6, 1950 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 

























Dude Lester 


Ada Lester 





Jeeter Lester 


Author: Jack Kirkland 
Producer: Jack Kirkland 
Director: Evelyn Ellis 


Based on the novel by Erskine 


Caldwell 


@ “Tobacco Road” concerns the miserable conditions 
of poverty-stricken, uneducated Southerners who at- 
tempt half-heartedly to scrounge a living out of barren 





Jeeter Lester moans from hunger but will not give up trying to live on his cropless farm. 


evidence of any emotional drive more complex than 
animal fear or hunger. They are excluded from the 
province of moral choice or even thought, and their 


Jack Kirkland 





land. In the course of the play, numerous opportunities main function is to heap obscenity on obscenity. ' 
to go elsewhere and work more profitably are offered In the original production this sort of thing was sup- i 
to Jeeter Lester, the play’s central figure—if hardly posedly justified because it purported to be authentic 
its hero. His refusal to leave the pigpen in which he observation of interbred poor-whites in a southern no- 
is at least top pig, establishes “Tobacco Road” as a man’s-land. In the revival the Lesters have been 
character study—a sort of composite case history of changed into a Negro family portrayed by an all Negro 
degenerate mentalities and behavior—rather than a cast, a switch that throws a glaring light on the play’s 
work of social comment. It is not society which keeps gratuitous sensationalism. Language, habits, and mores 
Jeeter on Tobacco Road, but Jeeter. He performs the no longer belong to a particular group; they have been 
same service for his wife, a good woman whose spirit haphazardly transposed and the alibi of authenticity 
he has broken, but one child, a beautiful girl who is not does not hold. One can only deduce, therefore, that 
Jeeter’s, as it turns out, gets away. The Lester progeny “Tobacco Road” has been exhumed more out of a for- 
includes a vicious boy who marries a woman preacher lorn hope that it can start another six-year scandal 
for the privilege of driving her new car. Not much of than from any belief in its dramatic value. As orig- i 


a driver, he eventually runs over and kills his mother. 
Another daughter has a harelip, and as a result is con- 
sidered a monster in the community. Except for her 
sensitivity about this, neither she nor her brother give 


inally directed and acted. Jeeter Lester. at least, had a 
much-needed dimension of humor which made his ac- 
tivities bearable. The new interpretation makes Jeeter 
a thief. lecher. bully and a bore. 











THE CAST: Ellie May 


Jimmy Wright Grandma Lester 





Evelyn Ellis 


Lov Bensey 





Baby Joyce 


Estelle Hemsley Pearl 





John Tate 





Powell Lindsay Henry Peabody 


Cherokee Thornton (reorge Payne 
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Sister Bessie Rice Mercedes Gilbert 
Dolores Mack 
Captain Tim John Mark 


John Bouite 
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4 Musical 
Menotti 


Drama 


by Gian-Carlo 


THE CONSUL 


March 15, 1950 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre 











Zimbalist, Jr. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti 


Magda Sorel, The Foreign Woman, and Mr. Kofner wait to see the inaccessible Consul. 


@ “The Consul” comes to grips with one of the most 
frightening aspects of life in our time: the loss of 
personal liberty as man’s individuality is engulfed in 
the rising tide of bureaucracy. Critics of society, aware 
of the peril, have attacked the evil intellectually; Me- 
notti’s approach is emotional—and devastating. 

John Sorel is an Underground leader whose activ- 
ities are discovered by the State. Forced to flee to a 
neighboring country to avoid death at the hands of 
government police, he instructs his wife to get a visa 
from the Consul so that she may join him. Magda 
Sorel’s efforts to see the Consul are maddeningly un- 
successful. No one gets past the secretary, and Magda 
joins the handful of helpless people who make a daily 
pilgrimage to the Consulate. John learns that his baby 
and mother have died and is determined to come back 
to Magda. Magda kills herself, but it is a futile gesture 

John has already been captured. 

There are frequent stretches of banality in the li- 
bretto, and now and then Menotti’s theatrics are gratu- 
itous (as in the last scene, an elaborately macabre 


Producer: Chandler Cowles and Efrem 


Director: Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Settings: Horace Armistead 
Lighting: Jean Rosenthal 
Costumes: Grace Houston 


giles-talbot 





dream sequence which is not sufficiently revealing to 
overcome the damning liability of being anticlimactic). 
Yet these flaws are minimized by the brilliant concep- 
tion of several individual scenes and by the sincere 
emotional drive of the drama as a whole. Two scenes 
are outstanding. In one, the desperately troubled peo- 
ple who wait in the Consul’s outer office have been 
hypnotized by a magician who is demonstrating his 
skill to the Consul’s secretary. He tells them they are 
at a grand ball and they dance together, shuffling 
ignominously about while the secretary laughs—a bitter 
symbol of man’s degradation by man. At the end of 
the second act, Magda Sorel, hysterical at her inability 
to obtain a visa, sings with thrilling intensity an aria 
revealing the agony of her frustration. 

Patricia Neway, as Magda, gives an extraordinary 
performance. She is a fine singer and a brilliant actress 
who must be considered a front-rank star on the 
strength of this role alone. 

“The Consul” is an honest, powerful musical drama. 
Its virtues heavily outweigh its imperfections. 


THE CAST: 
John Sorel 
Magda Sorel 
The Mother 


Chief Police Agent 
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( ornell Ma Neil 
Patricia Neway 
Marie Powers 


Leon Lishner 


First Police Agent 
Second Police Agent 
The Secretary 

Mr. Kofner 


The Foreign Woman 


Chester Watson 
Donald Blackey 
Gloria Lane 
George Jongeyans 


Maria Marlo 


Anna Gomez 
Vera Boronell 
Nika Magadoff 
Assan 


Voice on the Record 


Maria Andreassi 
Lydia Summers 
Andrew McKinley 
Francis Monachino 


Mabel Mercer 
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GREAT TO ALIVE 


March 23, 1950 
Winter Garden 


fre 


Producer: Vinton Freedley 
in association with 


Anderson Lawler and Russell Markert 
Book: Walter Bullock and Sylvia Regan 
Lyrics: Walter Bullock 

Music: Abraham Ellstein 

Director: Mary Hunter 


Choreographer: 


Helen Tamiris 


Settings, Costumes & Lighting: Stewart Chaney 


Orchestrations: 


Walker 


Robert Russell Bennett and Donald J. 


Walter Bullock 


Musical Direction: Max Meth 


d fehl 


A naughty ghost named Kitty (center) 


@® “Great to Be Alive” has the advantage of looks 
beautiful cdstumes, beautiful sets, and beautiful Val- 
erie Bettis. Unfortunately two other musical comedy 
dimensions, sound and meaning. are on the shallow 
side. The plot gets off to a rather charming start: 
a gala family of ghosts, headed by an ex-courtesan 
whose name is Kitty, is invaded by a much less gala 
set of live people—the millionairess who has bought 
the house and her fifty-five most intimate friends. 
Mediating between the two groups is the ghosts’ de- 
scendant, a bachelor botanist. The ghosts can be seen 
only by virgins, which renders them totally invisible 
to all but one of the house party beside the botanist. 
Murders ensue and the plot is taken over by the tan- 
gled and tiresome problems of the live people. Finally 
the ghosts get the stage again, solve the murders, and 
send the smart set packing. The botanist, it almost 
goes without saying, has by this time succumbed to 
the charms of the millionairess and can no longer see 
his ghostly relatives. 

The contest for the audience’s attention is as un- 
even as the contest for the haunted house. The ghosts 


are dancers and the live people have the songs | xX 


THE CAS1 


Bonnie tambi Linn Kitty 


Prudence Bett 


vy Low Crumleigh 


Albert Rod Alexander tutch 
Jake J. ¢ McCord Leslie Butterfield 
Maybell Aleen Buchanan Carol 


LS 


describes her dear live days as a courtesan. 


cept for one number. “D 

derivative and distinctly ur 

sung by live lovers and then danced by 

Bambi Linn and Rod Alexander. All the sir 

artistry that is lacking in the first duet 

present in the last, which suggests that indifferent 
material is not entirely to blame for the lackluster 
nature of much of the vocal activity. Vivienne Segal 
and Stuart Erwin even the sco little in one num- 
ber, “You (Appeal to Me.” but the rest of the tim 
they stand around pun hing old jokes. The ghosts have 
the fun. It’s greater, as it turns out. to be dead. 

The evening’s star, Miss Rettis. is of course head 
dancer and takes the part of Bad Kitty. She enlivens 
the endless house party with one brilliant number in 
which she re-enacts the last ten minutes of her spell- 
binding, if misspent, life. She is also responsible for 
some of the show’s most effortless laugh Miss Bettis 
can deliver a comedy line as if she would rather do 
that than dance. It is a pleasure to watch her, and 
it is a pleasure to see a musical again that is dressed 
up as if it had some place to go. Regrettably “Great 
to Be Alive” doesn't quite ¢g t ther 


Valerie Betti of Mark Dawson 
Jay Marshall oodrow Stuart Erwin 
Larl Oxford a4 Marjorie Peterson 
Vivienne Segal " t Lulu Bates 
Martha Wright trier Don Kennedy 
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low rates to class and group sub- 
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theatre workshops. 











So broad, so inclusive, so in- 
structive is THEATRE ARTS, it 


is practically indispensable as an 





authoritative text and as supple- 





mentary reading to every teacher 





and student of the drama and to 





everyone interested in any phase 
of the theatre. 









With the inclusion of the com- 


plete script of a recent Broadway 





play in each issue the magazine 





becomes even more valuable. 





Plays already reprinted: Joan of 





Command Decision, 
Medea, The Winslow Boy, An 
Inspector Calls, Anne of the 
Thousand Days, The Madwoman 
of Chaillot, and Mister Roberts. 


Lorraine, 
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Sweden Revisited 


by HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


@ The beauty of Stockholm is im- 
perishable, both tangible and elusive. 
The historic Old Town, the stately 
squares and tree-lined residential 
boulevards, quays, and bridges that 
unexpectedly offer bright vistas of 
glittering water with fishing smacks 
and wheeling sea gulls, the smart 
shopping streets, and a dozen lovely 
church spires—all these remain in a 
mellow patina of tradition, pride, and 
use, unchanged since my last visit 
eleven years ago. 

But all around Stockholm, new tall 
apartment houses have sprung up, 
stamped by a certain sameness in style 
and design, lavish with balconies, but 
so constructed as to afford the resi- 
dents a maximum of air and light and 
a fine view of the inevitable garden 
plots or stands of fir and spruce which 
surround these developments. 

They are a handsome crowd, these 
Stockholmers you meet in the sun- 
dappled streets, in the well-stocked 
department stores, among the riot of 
autumn flowers on the Ho6torget 
square, in the shadow of Milles’ Or- 
pheus, or around the lavish tables at 
more or less formal dinners in the 
handsome apartments of Ostermalm. 
They have become less buttoned-up, 
more accessible, more outgiving than 
I remembered them. There is still dig- 
nity and a certain preciseness in their 
behavior, but when I watched them 
at a vernissage at the French Gallery, 
at lunch in the Medieval vaulted 
rooms of that exquisite restaurant, 
Bacchi Wapen, or crowding in to at- 
tend a fashion show at Nordiska Kom- 
paniet, the famous “N.K.,” Scandina- 
via’s largest department store, they 





seemed to have more of an Anzglo- 
Saxon ease than before, and at times 
even an almost Gallic vivacity. 
American films are still popular. A 
great deal of the stuff that Holly wood 
has shipped over recently has not 
been of top-drawer quality, and the 
critics are quite outspoken about the 
matter. On the other hand, many won- 
derful British and French and Italian 
pictures have entered the market and 
give the U S film a run for its krona. 
Plays are something else again. One 
American hit after another has been 
shown at Stockholm’s fifteen-odd the- 
atres ever since manuscripts and con- 
tracts could once again be safely sent 
(continued on page 93) 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SESSION of 
THEATRE ARTS (3rd year) 


8 Weeks: June 26 to August 19 


Major productions in air-conditioned the- 
atre. 
Guest stars from the professional theatre. 


Full credit courses in all phases of pro- 
duction. 
Allied courses in Speech and Radio. 


Student Assistantships Available 
For Further Information Write: 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 








on STAGE...on SCREEN...on RADIO 


-+s0n TELEVISION 
GELLER STUDENTS ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


Enroll Tod 
LEARN THROUGH ACTUAL EXPERIENCE 


It's Approved for Veterans 
Write for full particulars 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLY 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 













ENGLISH THEATRE PRODUCER 


Free now and seeking change 
of environment, offers his serv- 
ices to American managements. 
background. Pro 
ductions include Elizabethan, 
Restoration, 19th 
and goth Century Drama and 
Comedy, Opera, Festival Verse- 
Plays, also radio work. Testi- 





University 


Jacobean, 


monials and criticisms avail- 









able. 


Contact: PRODUCER, CAPRI 
SEA LANE GORING-BY-SEA SUSSEX, U.K. 
Reaites a 


CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 
Summer Session @ July and August 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Figh School & College 
Students 14-20 


Sound 
training In Speech, Acting 
Techniques, Music, Dance, 


Stage Design and Play 
Production, under expert 
staff. Public performances. 
Seashore recreational pro- 
gram 


Send for illustrated folder. 


Director, MARGARET T. CAMPBELL _ 
36 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 
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BRIGHT STAR 


photoaraohs by richard averton 


Marie Powers and Patricia Neway 


pay 


When Patricia Neway finished her aria at the end of the 


second act of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera **The Consul,” 
the opening night audience, a traditionally phlegmatic 


lot, burst into huzzas, bravos, and thunderous applause. 


This tribute, echoed on succeeding nights, is not lightly 


given; the theatre reserves it for the rare occasions when 
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a new star emerges. Miss Neway’s moving portrayal of 


Magda Sorel, the trapped victim of impersonal bureauc- 





racy, is a brilliant achievement, for to a voice of great 
beauty she adds a sensitive comprehension of the impli- 
cations of the role, an understanding which creates the 
Everywoman of our troubled time. 
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The 
Schizophrenic 


Wonder 


by WILLIAM INGE 





William Inge 


@® An author, particularly a playwright going through 
the ordeal of his first play, probably always feels that 
misunderstanding has accompanied the soul-satisfy- 
ing understanding expressed in the varied reactions to 
his work. In the case of my play, “Come Back, Little 
Sheba,” I have found reactions so unpredictably split 
that I am inclined to regard the New York audience as 
a sort of schizophrenic wonder. Admiration, affection, 
confusion, dislike, indifference, and warm enthusiasm 
all have been expressed by reviewers for a play which 
at the time of writing I expected, perhaps as all writers 
expect, would have one sure effect on its spectators. 
After all opinions are voiced, the author is grateful for 
those who have understood and liked the play, who 


have reacted to it as he hoped people would; he wants 
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to erase what he feels are misunderstandings about it, 
to clarify what he thought he was writing in contrast 
with what others thought he was writing; and to those 
who have expressed no liking, comprehension, or ad- 
miration at all, he wants to wave a farewell, as he might 
to people with whom he found, after a brief visit, no 
means of communication. 

“Come Back, Little Sheba” is a play about a couple 
passing into middle age, dimly wondering where their 
youthful happiness has gone, looking tentatively in the 
future for something to replace it. But even Lola’s 
youth was unfulfilled. Someone always stood between 
her and a fully realized happiness. She met Doc when 
he went to college. They had a courtship that lasted 
almost a year and for the first time they both found 
they could sing and dance and laugh and make love like 
other young people. Then their new-found joy caught 
up with them and trapped them into a necessary mar- 
riage, forcing them into adjustments neither was 
equipped to make. Youth to Lola was a song that ended 
before she had quite learned the tune. Youth to Doe 
was a snare that tore him away from the straight, up- 
ward path to a future of security and respect. When 
Marie, a young college girl, rents a room in their house, 
youth is again in their midst. Doc sees in her the em- 
bodiment of all the high and perhaps false spiritual 
ideals he holds so dear in young womanhood, not be- 
cause Marie possesses these qualities, but because he 
manufactures them for her. And Lola wants to live 
vicariously in Marie the youth she missed. She regards 
the girl somewhat more realistically than Doc, but 
neither of them is prepared to experience youth today. 
The casual, candid way Marie and Turk, the young 
athlete, accept a relation that is purely physical comes 
as a shock to the elders. Both finally are brought to 
their senses. Doc gets maniacally drunk and Lola al- 
most loses her life. Then something happens inside 
them; they realize their dependence on each other; 
their love has made its first entrance into maturity. 

Some reviewers felt, and I can see why they did, 
that Doc’s unexpected outburst of drunken violence re- 
vealed a deeper inner conflict than the rest of the play 
in its presentation of him had prepared for; that if 
Doc actually were going to kill Lola, his wife, there 
must be a homicidal streak in his make-up which de- 
mands separate explanation and dramatic treatment. 
My answer here is that many innocent alcoholics, total- 
ly devoid of homicidal instincts or possessing no more 
of same than law-abiding citizens, have awakened in the 
morning and found themselves under arrest for mur- 
der. Doc might have killed Lola, but doing so would 
have been a sordid accident. The violence of the alco- 
holic usually misses, by subconscious intent, its de- 
structive end. The alcoholic loves the display of vio- 
lence. His violence is a childish protest against his own 
feelings of weakness. Still, there are homicidal men 
who are also alcoholic, men not necessarily alcoholic 
who murder when they are drunk. I feel the rest of the 
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play establishes that Doc is none of these. 

Of course Sheba is not a tragedy and | think the play 
misses its mark if it is regarded as such. One reviewer 
called it “a pathetic comedy” and | feel this is a happy 
classification. | felt that | was writing a comedy, hop- 
ing others would find it a rather lyrical play full of 
pathos, humor, melancholy, warmth, affection, and ab- 
surdity, with one painful stab of insight into a man’s 
regret. I felt the play might have something in common, 
in character, with the terrifying but still humorous 
comedies of O’Casey, maybe with those of Chekhov. 

Certainly, poor Doc and Lola could never begin to 
measure up to the proportions of tragic heroes. As peo- 
ple, Doc and Lola may point to vaster tragedies in the 
social background behind them, but | was eéncerned 
only with Doc and Lola themselves. | found them lov- 
able. weak. warm-hearted, foolish. naive. a little pre- 
tentious, and only occasionally brave. Except for brav- 
ery. though on a full-time basis, these are not the 
characteristics that usually make up a tragic hero. We 
do not necessarily love Hamlet, or even Willy Loman 


in “Death of a Salesman,” nor do we sympathize with 


them: rather we understand the forces which would 
destroy them and are deeply moved by their inability 
to overcome them. Their tragedy lies not in the fact 


that they perish, but that they must perish; and the 
world, although it has not been able to sustain them, 
still will feel their loss. Doc and Lola are people the 
world was never aware of, but the world’s ignorance 
doesn’t make them any the more or less interesting and 
kable as human beings. 


There are some clichés of criticism many critics, 
professional and amateur, feel they can righteously and 
safely make about plays. One of these springs from a 


suspicion of psychiatric overtones, particularly those 
dealing with dream symbolism. Any exposition of 
dream symbolism is regarded as phony, just as,a dra- 
matist’s use of sociological, political, musical, and ar- 
tistic references in a play usually have caused re- 
viewers immediately to take for granted he is misin- 
formed. All I can say is that, as far as I know, there 
is no established set of dream symbols one must go by, 
that the meaning of such symbols necessarily varies 
from one individual to another, that several psy- 
chiatrists read my script and gave their approval be- 
fore | even submitted it, and finally that Lola’s dreams 
have a dramatic function and purpose, I believe, 
whether a scientific one or not. 

Some have complained that “Come Back, Little 
stheba” is depressing. I can only answer that I am not 
aware of its being so. The ending is not a hopeless one 
by any means; I think there is cheer in Doe and Lola’s 
sitting together at the kitchen table, coming to a new 
realization, after their near catastrophe, of their need 
for each other; coming perhaps to some shadowy 
realization of a possible new life together. Doc may or 
may not go on another binge; it is impossible to make 


predictions. I, for one. find it very easy to believe he 
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will not. After all, he has given his life some shape, 
even though he seeks at times to destroy that shape; 
and he has established certain values and ideals it satis- 
fies him to live up to. As for Lola, she is certainly as 
well off having fun with the postman and the milkman 
as she would be at bridge parties and teas. If she keeps 
a messy house, that is strictly her business and Doc 
doesn’t seem to mind seriously. Their lives are not 
radiant with happiness and achievement, but they have 
found together a way to survive. 

Doc, because he is pompous and self-righteous, 
should not fool people into regarding him as a fallen 
aristocrat who has married beneath his station. If Lola 
is uneducated, lax, and not very intelligent, she pos- 
sesses enough human warmth and compassion to make 
her his equal in basic human worth. The only personal 
rancor | was induced to feel by reactions to the play 
was for those who carelessly referred to Lola as a 
“slut.”” The whole point of her character is that, despite 
her love of dreaming and disregard for household re- 
sponsibilities (childish rather than slovenly), she is not 
a slut; she is essentially a very virginal, sincere, and 
honest woman. Nor is Marie a “slut.” Surely we are 
thinking in very Victorian terms if we refer to a girl 
in this way just because she has been seduced before 
marriage. | cannot help thinking we still are unable 
to separate low morals from low incomes and perhaps 
low mentalities when we resort so abusively to such 
terms. The heroines of Maugham, Behrman, Barry, and 
the more recent T. S. Eliot are saved from such slander 
because their dramatists have surrounded them by en- 
vironments in which “one simply does not use that kind 
of language.” 

Some objections have been made that the slow first 
act of “Come Back, Little Sheba” was indicative of the 
play’s weak structure. This struck me as a somewhat 
arbitrary requirement to build the elements of the play, 
not according to the form most natural to them, but 
according to a form that has served perhaps far too 
many other Broadway plays. Form, to me, is the shape 
any creative work must take in order to exist with its 
ultimate force, beauty, and meaning. If the first act of 
Sheba moved more swiftly, more predictably, and with 
more indication of what is to come, Doc’s outburst 
would not be the revelation it is. I feel that the audi- 
ence, when Doc makes his drunken attack on Lola, 
should be shocked into incredibility, and then after a 
second’s pause come to the realization it had to be. 

I remember once being in a tornado. It came like a 
blast after a morning of unnatural quiet in the atmos- 
phere. It wasn’t a dull or monotonous quiet; it some- 
how had intensity and meaning, and there would be 
just an occasional breath of breeze to suggest a hidden 
restlessness that had to break. No one could interpret 
this atmosphere, but people in the community felt that 
something was going to happen. That is the atmos- 
phere I wanted to create in my play: a slow, slightly 
suspenseful prelude to the eruption of a man’s despair. 
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HOME OF THE GUILD 


The House the Guild Built has its foundations in the 


good will of thousands of subscribers who will take a 


chance on any play that is backed by the famous name, 


3 


The Theatre Guild operates 
from a small palace. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GUY GILLETTE 


Actors sit on the wide, carpeted stairs and on the 
sofa under a tapestry, waiting for a chance to see 
Guild directors who hold court in the ballroom. 
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N New York’s West Fifty-third Street, where 
sedate St. Thomas’s church stands sentry at Fifth 
Avenue, there are two citadels of the arts. The 

casual passerby who has no difficulty identifying one as 
the Museum of Modern Art might easily overlook the 
second, housed in a white stone mansion a few doors 
away, unless he casts a sharp eye on the dull, bronze 
plaque which bears the legend The Theatre Guild, Ine. 
The interior is no more typical of the theatrical world 
than the dignified facade. In a field where informality 
is the keynote, producers’ offices are frequently cubby- 
holes high in some nondescript office building—the 
kind of place into which people bring cardboard con- 
tainers of coffee, grind out cigarettes on uncarpeted 
floors, and take off their jackets. The Theatre Guild is 
no cubbyhole. 

The entrance is formal—a stone foyer with a wide 
staircase. Two painted horses left over from “Carousel,” 
a former Guild production, do not give the place any 
air of frivolity. Their merry-go-round days are over 
and they appear to serve now more as guardian statuary 
to the entrance of a sacred place than as ornaments. 
In a central niche a bust of Shaw lends weight to this 
interpretation. The elevator to the right bears the 
peculiar inscription, “Do not use this elevator for de- 
scending’—which is so mystifying that most people 
take to the stairs rather than try to figure out what 
happens to an elevator that can only go up. (This, of 
course, is not the case. The machine moves in both 
directions, but the Guild people feel it slows things up 
to have able-bodied personnel ringing for it from all 
over the building while (continued on page 29) 


Theresa Helburn and Lawrence Langner, 
co-directors who helped found New York’s 
famous Theatre Guild, whose home is dec- 
orated—and run—like the house of a fab- 
ulous family . .. or a very private club. 
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Reading . . . Paul Crabtree, favored pro- 
duction assistant who began by acting in 
Guild plays, and Sherlee Weingarten of 
the casting department, listen to an 
actress try out for a part in the touring 
company of **The Silver Whistle.” 
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Rehearsal . . . Chandeliered ballroom is also the scene of early 
rehearsals of **The Silver Whistle.”’ Lloyd Nolan, road company 
star, undaunted by the chandeliers, keeps his hat on. 


Decision .... They must see many actors 
to hire one, but even if reading is good 
the question of salary remains, a critical 
item in a big road company. Very young 
for staff members, Crabtree and Miss 
Weingarten share a heavy responsibility. 
















Morning after .. . The result of weeks 
of effort is known on opening night, and 
if the show is a success the producer's 
job has just begun. Lawrence Langner 
in his big chair and his big office gives 
“Arms and the Girl” reviews a going 
over with advertising consultant who se- 
lects quotes from newspaper notices for 
ads. Langner, who had three Guild open- 
ings in a row to supervise this winter, 
watches every phase of every production 
like a benevolent hawk. 





Plays which have been professionally pro- 
duced are adapted by Guild writers for NBC 
Theatre Guild On The Air, and directed by 
Homer Fickett, radio man for twenty years. 
Sponsor, U.S. Steel, approves play choices. 


Armina Marshall (right) Langner’s wife and 
executive director of the radio department 
holds meeting about show’s policy— Miss 
Marshall's province—and problem of using 
stars without exceeding the budget. 
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Actors audition for Bettina Cerf, radio casting represent- 
ative. Here, she reads a scene with an actor, which is 
recorded and played back in order to determine actor's 
radio quality. For supporting parts, director Fickett can 
hire actors, sight unseen, from the better recordings. 


Cold stone foyer sets formal tone which is typical of 
the Theatre Guild. Door left leads to radio office. 





Portrait of the Theatre Guild’s first lady . . . Theresa Hel- 
burn, who has produced plays for thirty years, has also taken 
turns at criticizing them, writing them, and even acting in 
one. Because of her many duties and her exalted position, 
any picture involving Miss Helburn, our photographer was 
told, would have to be arranged by appointment. He con- 
centrated on informal pictures of Guild life for several days 
before he even saw Miss Helburn. She seemed a little put out. 
“When,” she wanted to know, “are you going to photograph 
me? You've been here a week.’’ The photographer told her 
he had to have an appointment. ‘*Now,”’ said Miss Helburn. 


Addie Williams is going into her thirtieth year with the 
Guild, which makes her, experience-wise, its elder states- 
man. As subscription manager she handles 15,000 mem- 
berships for the New York productions and about 135,000 
throughout the country for touring companies. Tickets to 
the first four weeks of any Guild show on Broadway are 
bought up by members, a unique guarantee in New York. 
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climbees wait downstairs; it is a self service lift and 
holds about three-and-a-half people.) Once on the sec- 
ond floor, by whatever route—there is a third alterna- 
tive via a back stairway—a visitor, even if he is not a 
casual observer but an actor making the rounds, is 
more apt to be overwhelmed by the physical attributes 
of the rooms than he is by the usual discomforts of 
bearding a casting director in his den. Sherlee Wein- 
garten, the casting director, has a den about the size of 
the average cafeteria. With her are several secretaries 
and a large portrait of Ellen Terry. A huge tapestry 
covers the back wall, and the wood-work glows in a 
dark, expensive way. Off this section is the office of 
Miss Armina Marshall, which is small and charming. 

If Miss Weingarten is holding readings for a Guild 
play she is usually found across the hall in what was 
once a ballroom. There, under two chandeliers, most 
Guild casting sessions and early rehearsals are held. 
The floors are covered with the heavy material that 
goes under carpets, and on this surface stage entrances 
etc. are marked out so that actors can get their bear- 
ings. Even so, the ballroom still looks like a ballroom, 
and rehearsals there only last a week. 

Above the ballroom is the office of Lawrence Lang- 
ner, the Guild’s co-director. The room is paneled and 
handsome and is the largest unshared office in the 
building. Mr. Langner’s secretary is within ringing 
distance in a smaller office down the hall. Theresa 
Helburn, the other director, has the room adjoining Mr. 
Langner’s. Her walls are covered in flowered paper, and 
an enormous case of properties from Guild shows is 
mounted over the mantle. There is a secret door cut 
right into the wall paper and base molding between 
Miss Helburn’s office and Mr. Langner’s. But as it is 
usually ajar it seems safe to assume that it is never used 
for devious purposes—like evading angry actors. 

In the back of the building Warren Caro, the execu- 
tive secretary in charge of everything, a worried-look- 
ing man who seems to know more about the Guild than 
anyone else, has an office that resembles most other 
business offices—unpaneled and unwallpapered. The 
business department, under Sara Greenspan, has an 
ornate office near Mr. Caro, and there is a squad of 
secretaries next door. Like Mr. Caro, they all seem very 
much intent about Guild doings, if not as worried, and 
they all take a proprietary interest in the Guild produc- 
tions. They move silently about their tasks, and though 
they are young girls there is little girlish laughter. They 
view the outsider with a lack of enthusiasm that seems 
at moments to come close to outright suspicion; one 
feels that life at the Guild is a fairly serious matter and 
that any nonsense one might have heard about show 
business being like no business etc. is best forgotten. 

When one considers how much work is taken care of 
at the Guild per day it is not so surprising that the 
building’s small fry does not occupy itself with small 
talk. On the ground floor, in what is sometimes called 
the bread basket, Addie Williams, who has been with 
the Guild for twenty-nine years and whose influence 
stretches considerably beyond her province, supervises 
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a corps of helpers who take care of the subscription 
lists. The Guild put on four shows this year: “I Know 
My Love,” “As You Like It,” “Arms and The Girl,” 
and “Come Back, Little Sheba.” At each of these shows 
the first month is sold out to Guild subscribers—the 
members go to all the plays each season for a set price. 
Some Guild members have had the same seats for years. 
To them the Guild is sort of like the Metropolitan 
Opera season; they belong and they go. A few years 
ago not enough people did either and a number of flops 
had put the management way behind the eight ball. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein set things straight again 
with “Oklahoma!” and there are large testimonials to 
this triumph mounted on the stair walls. 

Bettina Cerf, a casting director who is unusually kind 
to actors and therefore unusually popular, shares the 
big radio office on the ground floor with a third horse 
from “Carousel” and, in his non-studio hours, Homer 
Fickett, the program’s director. Armina Marshall is 
responsible for “The Theatre Guild on the Air” policy, 
which in radio usually means coping with the sponsor 
(U. S. Steel) and the expenses. 

The Guild’s New York career is thirty-one years old. 
Now, in what must be reasonably considered its ma- 
turity, it is accused by some high-minded theatre people 
of putting the dollar sign first with dispiriting regular- 
ity. This is a fairly usual habit in accounting, but 
idealists consider it particularly reprehensible in view 
of the Guild’s pioneering beginnings. 

“Come Back, Little Sheba,” a strong, moving play by 
a new author, has done a lot to shut up the Guild’s de- 
tractors and rebuild the old reputation. “As You Like 
It” is a further credit to the house on Fifty-third Street. 
The other two offerings this season suffer more from 
being downright dull than they do from any sensational 
attempts at commercialism. But, as they are the kind of 
entertainment that is classified as harmless—unimagin- 
ative middle of the road clichés—it is a safe bet that 
they were meant to be the moneymakers. Even so, that 
leaves two good productions out of four to the Guild’s 
credit, and it is not therefore preposterous to presume 
that if a decent, original script were presented to Lang- 
ner tomorrow, he would take an option on it and 
eventually produce it in his old experimental and ideal- 
istic style, without mangling it in the process. The so- 
called state of the theatre is not up to Messrs. Langner, 
Rodgers, Hammerstein, Whitehead and Rea, etc., so 
much as it is to unknown but talented playwrights who, 
with their plays, will be as welcome under the chan- 
deliers at West Fifty-third Street as they would in the 
old Provincetown playhouse. Most of the time, anyway. 
Mr. Langner, tired, is just like anybody else—uncom- 
municative and even unwelcoming. At one point near 
the end of a busy afternoon after all four plays had 
opened, when he was told that Sherlee Weingarten 
wanted to speak to him on the telephone he took it and, 
dispensing with preliminaries of any kind, he said 
“No.” Miss Weingarten apparently asked “No What?” 
For a moment Mr. Langner looked almost happy. “No, 
whatever you want,” said the tired producer. 
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South of Eboli 


Under the Mediterranean sun 
Pirandello, puppets, and a reunion 


with Charlemagne. 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


Celano’s puppet theatre in slums of Pa- 
lermo attracts many young people, un- 
like the theatres in neighboring Sicily. 





@ In Eboli the food made us ill, but we didn’t stop. 
We drove south across Calabria amid natural splendors 
and human miseries. Crossing the straits of Messina we 
went on to Palermo. One day about noon we wanted to 
see the Pirandello country, and set out for Agrigento, 

Halfway across the island we called at a small town 
for gas. Since in Italy only the rich can afford a car, 
one is often greeted in that country as a millionaire. 
My car was spotted in this little town by the rich man 
of the place, who came out to have a word with his 
class-comrades. His fellow townsmen, who had assem. 
bled to stare at us, were all paupers. “Well. how are 
things here?” we asked our well-to-do friend. “Not 
bad at all,” he answered. “There aren't more than three 
communists in the neighborhood. And the movimento 
sociale is making strides .’ The movimento sociale 
is the revived fascist movement. “There seem to be a 
lot of people here with no money though,” we said. 
hoping to needle him. He smirked and became more 
confidential. “You and I, signori,” he said, “we can’t 
change the world.” 

But Italy is always amazing to look at. One is almost 
embarrassed to report the truth: it sounds made-up or 
derived from sentimental paintings. Not having heard 
much about Pirandello’s birthplace, but having read 
some of his works, I had thought he must come frem a 
drab and probably unpleasant spot. But, at Agrigento. 
Nature has outdone herself. The region is too lovely to 
be quite real. And we arrived in that hour which, all 
over Italy, is matter for daily astonishment: the hour 
before sundown. 

To reach the house where Pirandello was bern—and 
also married 
the coast, a couple of miles away, where there is the 
small port Empedocle. Two Greek temples stand against 
the luminous golden sky. In Empedocle we asked o 
At first we heard of 


Pirandello. Then a signore with a car told us he was 


way. found no one who had 


often there. “Turn back towards Agrigento,” he said, 
“and look for a pine tree standing alone over on the 
.” In the course of time we concluded we had 
d set 


out on foot towards it. There was no path. Arriving at 


right. 


identified the tree. We left the car on the road a: 


the tree, one saw a couple of buildings. The first was 
pretty much a ruin, and we were about to move on to 
the second when a barking dog ran towards us. fol- 
lowed by a wiry-looking peasant. | was embarrassed at 
the iiterary character of my mission, but managed to 
get out in Italian: “I’m looking for the house of Piran- 
dello.” “This is it,” the peasant said. 

I asked. 


“A man in Empedocle told us he was often here.” “He 


“But isn’t there a museum or something?” 


must mean a long time ago,” was the reply. “There was 
an ammunition dump near the house during the war, 
and one night it exploded. This is all that’s left. 1 come 
from a house that was completely destroyed by bomb- 
ing. so | was glad to take this ruin.” He invited us in. 


Beyond the threshold was what you might call the usual 
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This newspaper drawing of a hundred 
years ago illustrates a brawl! which be- 


came a theme for Sicilian puppet drama. 








Sicilian puppets, representing knights in 


armor, are too heavy to be manipulated 
by strings and are held by iron bars. 


Italian scene: the whole family living in one room. 
Grandma was just sitting; mother was preparing the 
meal and keeping an eye on the babies. “Only one room 
was saved?” I asked. No. I was taken up a ladder to see 
another room that seemed unused. “Pirandello was 
born here,” I was told. A good part of the room adjoin- 
ing the one they lived in was preserved, too. My host 
brought the only candle to show me this other room, 
leaving the family in total darkness. It was occupied by 
a donkey and a couple of goats. 

“In Pirandello’s time,” my host would say, “there 
was a door here, a wall there.” “But how is it the house 
is so cut off?” I asked. “Was there never a path to the 
road?” “Oh yes,” he said, “and there will be again. 
They'll come and build a memorial to Pirandello, and 
we shall go away.” I didn’t doubt that. They would 
stick up their plaque and not ask where the peasant 
was to go. I recalled how at Frascati they had rebuilt 
the bombed church and all its statues without rebuild- 
ing the people’s homes. | recalled hearing a lady say 
that the destruction of Cassino was nothing—many 
towns had been destroyed—it was the Cassino Monas- 
tery that counted. I asked myself what the name Piran- 
dello meant to this peasant. It goes without saying that 
there was no reading-matter about the place. Pirandello 
was a departed deity, it seemed, and even a peasant 
without claiming to be a theologian—could pay him the 
tribute of reverence. “So you work here now?” I asked. 
“You work or you starve,” he replied. | wondered if 
he'd be offended if I offered money. He wasn’t. Pride 
was a luxury he couldn't afford. 


From the.literary point of view, the visit #6’ Pitan), 


dello’s bitthplage was fruitless; yet one had seen Agri- 


gento; the -bathos was itself Pirandellian; the whole» 


incident was a part of “the Italian experience,” ‘and 
may fittingly preface here some jottings on the theatres 
I saw south of Rome. 

When I got to Naples the two biggest theatres were 
featuring performers one might have seen in any other 
part of the world: Katherine Dunham and Ruggero 
Ruggeri. Two other theatres were listed in the news- 
paper: the Apollo and Margherita. My hotel keeper 
advised against both. “Not what visitors like, signore, 
not nice theatres at all.” But the Margherita was adver- 
tising a Neapolitan play, and I was not to be put off. 

Entering the shopping arcade in the center of town, | 
soon realized what the hotel keeper thought might dis- 
please me. The Margherita was in the basement, a fan- 
tastic place, rather pompous in design, a classical 
rotunda in fact, but grimy. smelly, and full of tobacco 
smoke. The floor was littered with paper bags, cigarette 
butts, and saliva. The audience was of all ages, but not 
of all classes. My friend and | were probably the only 
people there whose clothes were not worn, dirty, and 
patched. As we walked down the aisle we were stared 
at: we were signori invading the domain of the popolo. 

But in Italy class hatred proceeds much more often 


from above than from below. The popolo not only bore 
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us no ill will, it was enormously solicitous. We changed 
seats several times, and every time our neighbors en- 
gaged us in conversation and translated the Neopolitan 
dialect of the actors into ordinary Italian. What matter 
if afterwards I found I had lost my fountain pen and 
caught several fleas? 

Not all the items on the Margherita’s program were 
good, or even unusual, but the evening lingers in the 
memory as a brief visit not merely to another city, but 
to another world. Perhaps more than half of that world 
was constituted by my fellow spectators. Certainly | 
spent half my time watching their comings and goings, 
punctuated as they were by the banging of the hard 
seats. It was, as you would expect, a fairly noisy au- 
dience, yet an audience much in sympathy with what 
passed on the stage, and never drunk or disorderly. It 
was a really balanced audience: it could give itself to 
an exciting bit of action or a sad song, and it could 
relax easily into laughter. It smoked. It walked about. It 
was casual and didn’t expect too much illusion, too 
much magic. In short, it differed from the middle-class 
audiences of the theatre we know. 

Particularly clear in memory are certain moments. 
The moment, for instance, when Commandatore Pap- 
paccio was announced. “Is he really a Commanda- 
tore?” I asked a neighbor. “Oh yes,” he said. “He’s 
famous—or used to be. He’s old now. He was a tenor: 
today he sings baritone.” He was right: the old Com- 
mandatore didn’t have much of his singing voice left. 
His pieces were half-sung (in his “baritone” voice). 
half-recited. Some of them were new—or at least adapt- 
ed to recent events: there was a ballad of an Italian 
P.O.W. returning home after the war to find his wife 
married to another. The Commandatore’s most sensa- 
tional ballad was about a man in Naples who was 
blinded in an air raid and who now sat waiting for the 
return of his soldier son. The Commandatore acted out 
the following incident with immense conviction and 
power. Someone takes him by the hand, and he thinks 
it is his son; his face is transfigured with joy. When his 
hand is released, however, he finds a few lire in it: the 
friendly hand had been that of a passer-by. The Com- 
mandatore’s face and body contract from ecstasy to 
heartbreak: he has not regained his son, but only some 
cash. The audience follows these feats of the Comman- 
datore gravely, admiringly. The Commandatore has his 
soul in it. During one passage we see real tears roll 
down his cheeks. It is no stunt. He is sincere. He is feel- 
ing pity for the man whose story he is telling. Then he 
will relax and sing the virtues and graces of the lady he 
loves. “Do you know who she is?” he asks in the song, 
and proceeds to answer the question on his last tri- 
umphant notes—“mamma mia!” 

The piéce de résistance of the evening—as I had seen 
announced in the paper—was a Neapolitan play entitled 
“Papele °o marenaro” (which almost means Popeye 
the Sailorman). It was a story of love, betrayal, jeal- 
ously, and parental wrath among Neapolitan sailor- 
folk, and dramatically was not always above the level 
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of the comic strip and the Victorian thriller. If the 
presentation \.as fairly impressive, it was probably be- 
cause in this “primitive” theatre there are still narrative 
values. That is to say, these actors, unlike so many of 
their fellows elsewhere, can act out a story as a story, 
giving the right emphasis to each incident, and binding 
the incidents together. An interesting technical feature 
of the play was that at big moments the actor most 
involved burst into song—with orchestral background. 

This fact probably suggests to the reader the famous- 
ly Italian style of performance that we have seen in 
opera. We may even think we have seen something like 
it in performances of “The Drunkard” and so forth, 
But no, the speech was low-pitched, swift, cleverly pune- 
tuated, and ironical; the gestures no more ostentatious 
than those of the street outside. In short, one was seeing 
a kind of realism that could as well be called modern as 
primitive. This style, at once controlled and supple, did 
not give way to a more operatic manner, even during 
the singing. In a way that would be a lesson to our sing- 
ers, the actor contrived to keep, while singing, the 
urgency of natural gesture. So did the silent figures 
around him—realistic mimes. 

In Catania I found there were several theatres of the 
same type as the Margherita of Naples. They are re- 
ferred to as teatrini and, unlike the Margherita, did not 
seem to be mentioned in the papers at all. We were 
taken to one by a puppeteer who was also—in the world 
of teatrini—an impresario. It resembled the théatre des 
funambules as presented in the film “Children of Para- 
dise” 





a seething mass of common humanity, a real 
audience. 

But in Catania and Palermo, what one expects is 
puppet theatre, though any specimen of the art is today 
rather hard to find. Rosselini gave a glimpse of Neo- 
politan puppets in “Paesa” several years ago; in 1950 
we weren't able to find any in Naples. In Catania we 
found the Teatro Napoli—called after its proprietor 
Giuseppe Napoli—by asking people in the streets. 
Napoli let us go behind the scenes. Sicilian puppets, as 
the photographs with this article may indicate, are some 
three feet high and usually represent knights in shining 
armor. Since the armor is solid metal, the puppets are 
far too heavy to be manipulated by the means familiar 
to use, such as wires or strings. They are suspended 
from above by a couple of metal bars. Napoli keeps a 
whole staff of puppeteers going. When six knights are 
on stage, they are held by six puppeteers, who are 
standing on a platform above and behind the stage. The 
amount of movement permitted by two iron bars and 
ropes is limited. The dignity of the puppet art is main- 
tained by the beauty of the individual puppet and the 
ritual expressiveness of the few postures that are pos- 
sible. Rather than attempt a natural fluidity of move- 
ment that would run counter to the nature of their 





The puppeteers of Schafni Francesco entertain 
on the streets of Palermo. 


photographed in sicily by richard avedon 
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materials, the puppeteers make the puppets move in a 
series of sudden changes of position. To exploit and 
stress, rather than conceal this fact, the puppeteer 
stamps his foot with every change in posture. The 
stampings form a kind of drumbeat, driving the drama 
along. 

Over the sound of these beats is heard, of course, the 
dialogue. In Napoli’s theatre two speakers sat in the 
wings, one reciting all the male, the other all the female 
parts. They had no full script in their hands. Sometimes 
they worked altogether without written words, some- 
times they consulted a small exercise book in which the 
scenes were summarized in narrative form. “After his 
famous victory in the south, Charlemagne proceeds to 
the capture of Paris.” And so on. 

Most of the Sicilian puppet shows tell stories of 
Charlemagne, Orlando Furioso, their knights, and their 
enemies the Saracens. Just as a British child might at 
one time have known all the Knights of the Round 
Table, their family relationships, and their many inter- 
locking adventures, so the audience at these puppet 
shows knows the tales of Charlemagne. Each puppet is 
a particular character, identifiable by the color of his 
plume, his costume, or what not. “That’s Orlando,” 
your neighbor will tell you, or “that’s the Bastard and 
he’s just goingto . . .” 

The audience’s omniscience keeps the puppeteer 
within strict bounds. He cannot improvise or alter, be- 
cause everyone knows the story and insists on accuracy. 
During the interval at one show, a neighbor asked me 
how I liked it. I said I liked it very much but regretted 
having seen only battles. Couldn’t I ask the puppeteer 
to show us some love scenes in the second half? “No,” 
said my neighbor. “What would the audience say? They 
know what comes next. Love comes tomorrow.” The 
puppet shows are continuous from one evening to the 
next. 

It must not be imagined that in Sicily today puppetry 
flourishes either as art or business. The elements of a 
real style that | have touched on—the ritual elegance 
of movement, the admirable design of certain faces- 
are only intermittently evident. After the first flush of 
surprise and delight, the thing rapidly becomes a bore. 
It is rather like the traditional Chinese theatre: still 
interesting as a relic, as an unfamiliar form from which 
we can learn something, but lacking in substance—an 
empty shell. The tedious battles are a token of this 
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vacuity. The poor puppeteer is a decadent virtuoso: he 
wants to show you over and over again how well he can 
stage a fight. 

1 asked one puppeteer if he played other stories be- 
sides those of Orlando and the knights. “Well,” he said, 
“I did have some stories of bandits—but this subject is 
banned by the authorities as long as Giuliano is 
around.” He showed us a newspaper illustration, dating 
back about a hundred years, of a skirmish that became 
a subject of puppet drama. “Remember,” he added, 
“how few of us could read. You may still find a place 
or two in Sicily where the latest news is given to the 
public by ballad-singers.” 

The Sicilian puppet theatre is barely a thing of the 
present; it is an echo from the past. As far as I could 
judge, the audience consists of children and oldish men. 
(The women, the whole middle generation, | was told, 
go to the movies.) The children of course have fun— 
until they discover they would have even more fun at 
the cinema. The old men wrangle with each other about 
the plot. “He went to Germany next.” “He didn’t, he 
went to Paris!” “He married the princess.” “He didn’t, 
he . . .” I recall a moment when one of the villains of 
the piece cried: “I tell thee, O Bastard, I believe not in 
God! If there were a God, ne’er had he permitted thee, 
O Bastard, to sit upon that throne!” Behind me sat an 
old sailor who had knocked about the world and picked 
up some English. He had decided he ought to supply me 
with a running commentary on the show. After the 
speech just quoted he tapped me on the shoulder and 
whispered: “That’s not true, sir, there is a Boss!” (He 
actually used only one word of English—‘“non é vero, 
signore, c’é un Boss”—and pointed to the ceiling.) 

In the Teatro Napoli at Catania, the puppeteer made 
a little speech before the show. “I come before you in 
fear and trembling,” he said, “because in our audience 
tonight is a great old maestro of puppeteering. How can 
I hope to match his famous feats? Beside him, I am a 
cipher, a mere worm!” The great old maestro sat just 
in front of me. Unmistakably a maestro: he had a fur 
collar. Unmistakably old: the fur was as worn as the 
face. But apparently the puppeteer’s modesty was not 
wholly false. The old maestro left during the intermis- 
sion, muttering imprecations against the age into which 
he had had the misfortune to survive. 

He was right. The Sicilian puppet theatre barely lives 
on. The same is true of Sicilian theatre proper. A com- 
pany was playing “Cavalleria Rusticana”—Verga’s 
play, not the opera derived from it—in Palermo when | 
was there. The style of performance was not the low- 
pitched realism I had witnessed in the much less “artis- 
tic” theatres of Naples and Catania, a style which seems 
perfectly in harmony with the spirit of Verga. It was 
the style that opera is always performed in by singers 
who can’t act: the frantic, haphazard posing and ges- 
ticulating which passes for the characteristically Italian. 
The impression that one was witnessing the lag-end of a 
tradition was reinforced. 

I first heard of the Sicilian actor Giovanni Grasso in 
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Harold Clurman’s book “The Fervent Years.” Mr. Clur- 
man remarks, if | remember rightly, that various mem- 
bers of his Group saw Grasso’s prodigious displays of 
passion in New York. Walking across Palermo with a 
puppeteer, | remarked an old beggar carrying what 
looked like a little bird house atop a pole. On the bird 
house was an image of the Virgin. We stopped, and the 
old begga: asked me to take the leaflet that hung from 
a roll on the bird house, like a piece of toilet paper. | 
did so and found my fortune written on it, beginning: 
“You do the world unnumbered favors, but the world 
is ungrateful . . .” The old man told us his name, and 
my companion pricked up his ears. There followed a 
catechism. “Who was the founder of Sicilian theatre?” 
asked the puppeteer. “Giovanni Grasso,” said the old 
man. “Who was Giovanni Grasso?” “A bricklayer.” 
“And who was the manager of Giovanni Grasso’s thea- 
tre?” The reply came with sober pride: “I was.” “And 
what were the great plays of the Sicilian theatre?” 
“ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and “Twelve Years After.’ ” 
“And who .. .” The old man told us of the rise of 
Sicilian theatre. Its decline was embodied in his own 
person. He did not speak of the decline, but I recall his 
bent shoulders, wispy white beard, watery eyes, and 
quavering voice, as he related an experience he had had 
with Grasso. During the narrative he would pause till 
another query prodded him on. “Giovanni Grasso once 
threw me off the stage into the audience.” “Oh, and why 
was that, signore?” “He said I was playing comedy 
when I should have been playing tragedy.” 

It is a commonplace that the isle of Sicily is full of 
noises from the past, voices from the various cultures 
and epochs that have come and gone. The Second 
World War has brought yet another ending—and pre- 
sumably also another beginning; but of what? If a 
third war doesn’t break out, and the movimento 
sociale doesn’t make even larger strides, great things 
are possible. Nowhere in the world are the people more 
impressively human than here. With a movie camera 
one could prove it. The faces! One sees a crowd gather 
and walks over to see what’s brewing. It’s a small enter- 
tainment and raffle. You buy a number for five lire (less 
than one cent) and the winner can have his choice of 
the prizes (which are all eatables). The chief personage 
is the actor-salesman who has pulled a clown’s check- 
ered pants over his own ragged pair. His speech is a 
parody of continental Italian. He is assisted by another 
actor, with whom he exchanges hard words and harder 
nose-pullings, and two small boys. While he collects the 
five-lire bills, the other actor sings, one small boy play- 
ing the accordion, the other drums. The singing is good, 
the faces of the infant musicians a miracle of gravity 
and concentration. A first-rate little event, artistically 
and humanly. 

If the puppet theatres seem to have arrived at a stage 
of sterility, the social milieu in which they exist is burst- 
ing with life. One realizes this when one meets the 
womenfolk and the young men who are not to be seen 
at the shows. When I visited the puppeteers in the day- 
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time, the whole family, the whole neighborhood, would 
flock around. “This is mamma,” the puppeteer would 
say, and mamma would beam at me. “And this is my 
wife—she lost three children in the bombings,” and | 
would see a capable countenance not sadder than it was 
determined. The Calabrian writer Corrado Alvaro had 
told me I would find in the south “the primordial Ital- 
ian urbanity,” and | had thought him rather oracular. 
I know now that he is right, and that all our ideas 
about simple people are wrong. Among the “simple” in 
Sicily you may find a human dignity and subtle tact in 
relations with others that are not common among the 
“complex” elsewhere. And warmth, too, of course. My 
first meeting with the puppet theatres occurred this way. 

Alvaro and the Palermo folklorist, Daneu, had both 
told us there was a puppeteer named Giuseppe Argento 
“somewhere along Corso Scina.” We found the street, 
but could see no theatre. We were on the point of going 
back to the hotel when it occurred to us to speak to 
some of the lads who were standing about. “Is there a 
puppet theatre in the neighborhood?” The boys were 
friendly. “You mean Argento’s place? The third door 
on the left.” It was thé door of one of the ordinary little 
houses in the block. I knocked. “Who’s there?” said an 
austere voice. “Visitors,” we shouted through the door, 
“visitors from Rome.” These doors open in sections 
like the doors of a cowshed. A cautious peasant face 
appeared in the small illuminated rectangle which was 
the top right-hand portion of the door. A resolute re- 
serve conquered the disorder of several days’ beard. 
“We're closed at this hour,” he said. Looking over his 
shoulder we could see that the room giving on the street 
was his puppet theatre and seemed to be also his home. 
My friend tried to impress him by saying 1 had come 
all the way from New York to write about his theatre. 
“I see,” he said, accepting the idea as quite natural, 
“come in.” He showed us his puppets and his prompt- 
books, and after a decent interval relaxed and told us 
some of the Rabelaisian tales he could present “before 
an audience of grown-up men only.” When we emerged 
from Argento’s the boys were waiting for us. “Would 
you like to see Mancuso’s place?” they asked. “It’s 
bigger than Argento’s.” This is how we found a second 
puppet theatre in Palermo. Pictured on page 30 is a 
third, Celano’s place, behind the cathedral. All three are 
in the slums, all three in the heart of civilization. 

I should not like to push these remarks too far into 
politics or to reach any too definite conclusion. But I 
will say, for whatever the remark may have of sugges- 
tive value, that the most gracious social ceremony I 
attended during the winter of 1949-50 was undoubtedly 
the evening when the Catanian puppeteer paid his re- 
spects to the great old maestro, and that the least gra- 
cious social ceremony of the same period was a party 
given by the International Theatre Institute in Rome, 
where the social tone aspired after was too high for 
anyone present—except possibly the (ex-) fascist of- 
ficials who have had nearly thirty years now to get 
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@ Jacinto Benavente y Martinez, notable Spanish 
dramatist, wrote in his “Fantastic Theatre” (1896) that 
when one heard strange reverberating sounds in Spain 
or felt earth tremors it was not an earthquake, but the 
stamping of thousands of dancing feet. And well he 
might have put it just this way, for dancing to the 
Iberian mind is actually the alternate heartbeat. Music 
is written (or, as some of the chants which come down 
through the centuries, only voiced) to accent the dance 
step. Many of the most striking racial dramas, bloody 
and grim as are the ancient N6 dramas of Japan, are 
danced and mimed rather than simply acted. 

Any Spanish dancer of note maintains a school of 
protegées, and teaches the most gifted pupil every pos- 
sible shading of her own interpretation of the classic 
dances of Spain, so that the rising young dancer may 
carry the famous name of the teacher to far corners 
of the world. One might argue that this method of 
blind idolatry would tend to throttle originality. In a 
manner difficult to describe, it does, but like the tradi- 
tional dances of China, Burma, Siam, and India, it is 
the excellence of following rules laid down by cen- 
turies of rigorous custom that causes the name of a 
dancer, wearing ceremonial dance robes, to be blazed 
across the heavens by popular acclaim. The oriental 
dance is simply a sinuous painted and jeweled image 
whose every emotion is prompted by rote. 

The Gitafia or gypsy dancers of Segovia and other 
cities lying along the coast, such as Malaga and Car- 
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THE 
ALTERNATE 
HEARTBEAT 


. . . From the vaulted caves of Segovia 
comes the throbbing, staccato rhythm of 
a Gitaia Flamenco. 


tagena, while violently traditional and hidebound by 
centuries of custom, insert their own personalities in 
definite patterns during their individual interpretations 
of Habaiiera, Jota and the wildly passionate or coldly 
precise Flamenco. 

Everything about Gitafas is roaring with color. 
Their traditional costume, well-known throughout the 
world, is a usually sleeveless, one piece gown, the neck 
line cut to a deep V, the tightly fitting skirt flounced 
with exaggerated fullness from below the knee to form 
a train varying in length from two to three yards. 

Never is there any variation in cut; it is only in color 
that there is originality. The pattern of the material can 
be cotton or cambric, with occasionally ruffled elbow- 
sleeves. Black or solid color shawls, heavily fringed, 
are crossed fichu-style and tied in back like the strings 
of an apron. Loosely tied, for at split second timing 
the wearer must be able to untie the shawl to accent in 
varied ways the story she is telling with her hands and 
stamping feet. A whole language is projected by the 
expert use of these shoulder shawls. Carmen Amaya, a 
veritable queen of Gitafias, is probably the most dex- 
terous today in the use of the shawl. I saw her last 
year in Brussels. She and her troupe, which comprises 
twelve members of her family, performed in a frothy 
Rococo theatre in the enchanting purlieus of La Pas- 
sage de St. Hubert. Salmon pink satin, the banquettes 
tufted with huge, hard puffs, and gilt cupids holding 
swags of brocaded satin to outline the boxes, created 
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the very essence of eighteenth-century luxury. But the 
moment the house lights died down and the lime green 
velvet tableau curtains swung aside in clouds of an- 
cient dust, one was immediately transported to the 
caves of the Gitaias just outside the Moorish walls of 
Segovia. Hot, arid, starkly primitive emotions writhed 
upon the stage where Mozart, a century and a half 
ago, had tinkled a pianoforte with the tunes of “Cosi 
fan tutti.” No nightingale notes now, but throbbing, 
staccato rhythms or broadly voluptuous serenatas were 
danced with abandon, the lithe movement of female 
bodies accented by swishing trains and the language 
of the shawls. 

Flamenco dancers are found in every village in 
Spain, and whenever a dancer leaves her native shores 
to tour the world, it is this dance with its varied motifs 
on which she lavishes her talents. I once heard a story 
in Ronda of a famous Gitaha, renowned for her magnif- 
icent Flamenco, who persisted in refusing the amorous 
attentions of a rich landowner who wished to marry 
her. La Carefiita was finally, in her thirtieth year, 
signed by an American impresario to tour leading 
cities of the United States with a European tour to fol- 
low. Because La Carenita had allowed herself to get 
vastly fat, she was told to diet, strenuously and quickly. 
For American audiences—racially and emotionally so 
unlike the Spanish race—admired, in fact demanded, 
a slender figure in a dancer. The Spanish male does 
not mind how big-hipped and breasted a dancer may 
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be if her handling of the castanets is exciting and her 
footwork impeccable. La Carefiita was lazy. She was a 
long time about starting her diet and the tour was 
hanging in abeyance with a distracted manager sitting 
on the sidelines. Finally Dom Impato, the persistent 
suitor had an idea. He again proposed to the fat, lazy 
but accomplished Gitafia, La Carefiita. To add point to 
his request he caused a large chest to be brought to the 
terrace where she lay on a divan. When the cover was 
lifted a number of brilliantly colored and embroidered 
Flamenco costumes were revealed, complete with 
shawls, roses and vivid geraniums for the hair, even 
the high, narrow tortoise-shell comb worn as a sup- 
port to the flower garniture. La Carefiita was en- 
chanted; not only did she accept the marriage proposal 
of her long-suffering suitor, but promised to start diet- 
ing immediately in order to startle the world in these 
ravishing costumes which had cunningly been made 
for an extremely slim woman. It is related that her 
world tour was a startling success. 

The history of the Gitafia and her habitation in bril- 
liantly decorated caves is long and varied. It is well- 
known that down the centuries gypsy tribes have not 
been allowed to live within the walls of towns or cities. 
A famous gypsy encampment lies outside of Arles in 
the Camargue of France. The Claddagh, outside Gal- 
way Old City in the West of Ireland is a fascinating 
clutch of thatched, whitewashed stone cottages with a 
vivid life of its own where “Tinker” women, as the 
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Irish gypsy is called, perform strangely Egyptian 
dances in the central courtyard paved with blue slate. 
Outside the rose-pink walls of the Sublime Port of Con- 
stantinople is a catacomb village of frenzied, gaudy 
squalor, where Levantine gypsies for centuries have 
congregated for birth and marriage festivities. But 
nowhere, unless it be the cave village of Guadix, in 
Spain, with its chrome yellow and sky-blue doorways, 
is there the sense of the improbable, the utterly unreal, 
that hovers above the aisles of the arch-portaled caves 
of the Segovia Gitanas. 

The rooms are of a general size, about fifteen feet 
across at the entrance. Many of them widen out at the 
back to extend thirty or forty feet. Some Gitafas have 
apparently asked stalwart admirers to hollow out a 
series of alcoves branching out into the living rock at 
the back of the big room. These seem to be used as 
larders, closets for dresses, some even for cooking ar- 
rangements. At dusk one sees spirals of smoke rising 
into the air from a score of tall metal pipes used as 
chimneys. There appears to be a strong affinity between 
Gitanas, the Shakers, and the Madwoman of Chaillot in 
the matter of skying furniture. During the day all furni- 
ture, trunks, chests, even, | noticed, a huge urn of arti- 
ficial red and yellow roses, are pulleyed up to hang 
from the ceiling until night, when the hospitality of the 
cave demands their return to a rug-covered floor. 

The only article of furniture which remains static 
during the day is the bed. This is usually a monstrosity 
in curlicued brass, flounced, beswagged, and tied with 
satin bows. Lace coverlets over satin quilts are chic 
among Gitafias. In fact whatever other furniture of 
ornate gilt or mother-of-pearl and shiny lacquer may 
abound in the cave of a successful Gitaha, “by her bed 
shall ye know her.” The fantasy to which the interiors 
of many of the caves aspire and achieve is impressive. 
One I was shown has false windows with painted rustic 
scenes, waterfalls, and dairy-cows wading knee deep in 
shadowed water. Magenta silk curtains were looped 
back by sharp-yellow satin bows. A feeling of a sylvan 
grotto d'amour prevailed. When I got a good look at 
the lace-canopied bed standing like a royal galleon in 
drydock in one corner of the room, I felt amour had 
never received a slight from the slumberous chatelaine 
of this cave. 

The reason for pulling all furniture to the roof of 
the cave during the daytime is that practically all 
Gitahas teach pupils all day, others just morning or 
afternoon classes. Space in the caves for dancing is 
small at best, so furniture is skied out of the way and 
the hard earthen floor kept fairly smooth under rugs. 

As soon as she can stand upright, on her own, a 
Spanish girl starts to dance. In America every mother 
holds out the plum of hope to her small son that one 
day he will be President of the United States. In Spain 
every mother says to her sloe-eyed daughter, in effect 
“If you work hard, one day you will be another Argen- 
tina, Amaya, or Guadalupe Vejos.” The latter dancer 
has never been outside Spain; she is now sixty-years-old 
and can dance rings around most dancers a quarter her 
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age. Her pupils are legion and her fortune in jewels 
vast. In addition she is a public idol. 

I visited a dark, tobacco-smoke-wreathed den one 
night in Malaga to see Imperio Lalanda (cousin of the 
renowned matador José Lalanda). She is affectionately 
called Imperiocita by the male population of Spain, 
who, to a man, worship her. She dances Flamenco like 
nobody’s business, I promise you. Not young, not at 
all beautiful, her figure thickening, she exudes a kind 
of bewildering magic which instills such passion on 
the faces of beholders as becomes almost indecent to 
watch. The men stand in a ring around a sort of huge 
drum-table, usually drinking a thin dry manzanillia 
or bitter jerez, smoking strong, brown-paper, rolled 
cigarettos, eyes closed to slits and fingers drumming 
an endless tattoo on the edge of the table. Imperiocita, 
in a black dress printed in huge red and pink poppies 
and roses and ruffled in tiers, dances within a radius of 
four square feet. She might be dancing in a ten-acre lot 
and using every foot of it. Arms undulating, carrying 
the muscular flow right down the thighs to the feet 
which are like flames darting and stamping to a rhythm 
as old as time itself, but with Moorish cadences. As an 
English novelist said to me the night we saw this amaz- 
ing woman perform, “She has something unique to sell 
and HOW she sells it.” 

Sometimes, as in the case of Carmen Amaya, three 
or four persons will enact a dance drama. One I recall 
vividly. It was at Pamplona during the Feast of San 
Fermin, during the past summer. A huge crowd 
gathered in front of the open-air stage. A young girl, 
a young man, and an old woman danced an age-old 
story. The boy brings his betrothed, a foreigner from 
“beyond the mountains,” to meet his mother, a matri- 
arch of deepest dye. She does not like the girl and turns 
her out. A fight ensues between the woman and her son. 
He beats her over the head with a gourd dipper. He 
and the girl leave her for dead. But greed enters the 
picture. The girl implores the boy to return and rob 
his mother of her fortune. He returns, but mother is 
far from dead. She beats him and locks the door. The 
frightened girl runs off. The potency of this swiftly 
acted and danced scene of savagery is impossible to 
describe adequately. For color plays a great part in 
the picture. Music heightens the mood, and the hackles 
on one’s neck rise. Love, jealousy, murder, and greed 
are the motivating factors in most of these dances. 
Religion in any form never enters into the story. The 
male gypsy dances a kind of “Aprés midi d'un Faun” 
obligato to the Gitafias, establishing a reason for the 
sinuous display of her body. No race, or so it seems to 
me, takes such pride in movement, in stylization of the 
body as do the Spanish. Whether it is the Toreador or 
Matador in the corrida with his supreme arrogance 
paralleled only by that of a Thoroughbred horse; the 
ninos de toros, a young boy who aspires above all else 
to be a matador and dances about the bull ring to at- 
tract attention; or the Gitafas of Segovia in their can- 
dle-lit caves; it is intense and passionate drama every 
hour of the day. Spain and drama are synonymous. 
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@ The idea that performances of the past are com- 
pletely lost and cannot be completely recreated is ob- 
viously and unfortunately true. But much more can be 
accomplished than is commonly supposed. While the 
actual performance is forever gone, the style, the 
character, the interpretation, the soul of the perform- 
ance can be arrived at. And this can be clothed in an 
ideal performance, one that while lacking the actor’s 


actual presence also misses his individual imperfec- 


tions, so that we see the performance as it might ideally 
have taken place. 

Look at the picture of Edmund Kean in “Shylock.” 
\ famous actor in one of his outstanding roles—the 


one he chose to stake his reputation and career on, 
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Edmund Kean as Shylock 


when he made his debut in London on January 26, 
1814. At first glance there is nothing unusual. There 


; 
' 
| 
” 
; 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| is nothing pictorially exciting or intriguing about the 
picture. But examine it a little more closely; compare 
it with illustrations of other well known actors in the 
same part—Rudolph Schildkraut, Albert Basserman, 
! perhaps Werner Kraus, Edwin Booth, or Henry Irving 
and we may perhaps share to some slight extent the 
i experience of Coleridge when he spoke of seeing Kean 
{ as reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning. Where 
‘ is the outcast in the midst of a foreign society—dressed 
usually either in demeaning clothes to hide his wealth, 
| or else orientally ostentatious, with the typical hair 
accouterments of the Ghetto Jew? Shylock here is 
young; Shylock is Italian! Notice that though he wears 
the clothes demanded by law of all his coreligionists 
, his neckwear is peculiarly decorative; his attitude bold, 
aristocratic, an intelligent Italian of Jewish faith 
X fiery, young. His wife died young and he has only one 
I young daughter. That is exactly the way Kean played 
him. “There was a lightness and vigor in his tread, a 
buoyancy and electricity of spirit, a fire and anima- 
tion” which the great dramatic critic Hazlitt, though 
enthusiastic about the performance, found unsuitable 
| to the “morose, sullen, inveterate, inflexible malignity 
| of Shylock”; only to admit two years later that he had 
been in error, that he had “formed an overstrained 
| 


idea of the gloomy character of Shylock, probably 
more from seeing other players perform it than from 
the text of Shakespeare. Mr. Kean’s manner is much 
nearer the mark.” Is it far-fetched to imagine that in 
observing this picture we have almost a glimpse of 
Kean in the part? And that a complete performance of 
Shylock might be built out of the suggestions derived 
from this observation? Recently, by playing before 
some young actors records of a few speeches of Ham. 
let delivered by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, we 
were able to glimpse a kind of Hamlet that none of us 
had ever seen or visualized—though we had read the 
stimulating remarks of Shaw on this performance. We 
are on the verge of a new, revitalized and dynamic 
conception of the performances in the ancient Greek 
theatre by means of a study of the dramatic aspects 
of extant vase paintings. The behavior, gesture, busi- 
ness of the commedia dell’arte actors will ultimately be 
reconstructed. That was already partly accomplished 
by directors Meyerhold, Evreinoff, and others working 
with a number of theatrical students on the eve of the 
Russian revolution. And one of the experimental proj- 
ects of the Group Theatre was a reconstruction of a 
commedia dell’arte performance based on the availabie 
evidence. Most of this material that now exists can be 
found only in numerous doctoral theses, specialized 
philological or other research, and much is still to be 
accomplished before this becomes readily and widely 
available. 

But material of a different kind, as difficult of access 
but more easily understandable, has just been made 
available in an excellent anthology “Actors on Acting” 
edited by Toby Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy. This 
comprehensive collection contains a selection of actors’ 
thoughts and writings about their own art, in their 
own words. It is a comment on the existing cultural 
level in the theatre that we have had to wait for it 
till now, and that it is almost the only book of its kind 
in any language. There is a Russian collection which 
attempts the same task, but the present achievement is 
much more comprehensive. There are very few books 
which contain such factual and germane information 
on the theatre. It is a book to be enjoyed, perused, or 
studied. It can be opened at random and one is sure 
to find something stimulating. The juxtaposition of this 
material becomes an exciting experience as the con- 
frontation of differing and opposing viewpoints takes 
on the aspect of dramatic conflict. It should at the 
least serve to introduce the young actor to the names 
of many previous practitioners of his art he will want 
to know more about. For the general reader it may 
serve to arouse a modicum of respect for the acting 
profession. This is truly one of the few indispensable 
books on the theatre. For it is obvious from the mate- 
rial that the actor, interested in amusing and enter- 
taining his audience, is like other artists or craftsmen 
at least equally concerned with the correctness and 
truthfulness of the means he uses to accomplish that 
task. Interested in gaining the applause of his audi- 
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ence, he still insists on using the means he considers 
to be true and valid, and will not permit the success 
of another actor to sway him from the use of those he 
considers to be right. 

The publication of a work of this sort is a great 
accomplishment, but poses a big responsibility for the 
editors. The material must be found, selected, some- 
times translated and excerpted and must also be prop- 
erly introduced and presented. The editors have done 
a capable job of annotating the book by supplying 
simple, pertinent, factual, biographical or chronolog- 
ical notes. But the basic value of a book of this sort 
resides not simply in the pleasure and stimulus one 
derives in reading it, but that it extends the knowledge 
of the craft the artists are concerned with. The editors 
must therefore supply not only the kind of historical 
material mentioned above, but the necessary theatrical 
knowledge in the light of which the extracts can be 
properly understood and evaluated. Otherwise the 
reader will receive entirely erroneous impressions. For 
instance, the editors use Edwin Booth’s comments on 
Kean’s Shylock, lumping it with that of Macklin and 
Cooke. Booth explains Kean’s use of a black wig in- 
stead of the traditional red one on the assumption that 
Kean “was very poor and probably had a limited stock 
of props—he doubtless had no other old man’s wig”— 
an assumption completely unwarranted. In fact Kean 
used the wig deliberately as part of a consciously 
original interpretation, and against the advice of his 
fellow players who, on his first appearance, warned 
him against doing so. Booth is unaware of the whole 
character of Kean’s interpretation, and shows equal 
failure to differentiate it from that of Macklin’s. Yet 
unless one is aware of these facts he will be unable to 
evaluate correctly Mr. Booth’s understanding of Shy- 
lock, and thus will gain a wrong impression of Kean. 

To take a more significant example. David Garrick 
is one of the outstanding actors of all time. His influ- 
ence in the eighteenth century spread over the entire 
continent of Europe and affected not only the theatre 
but other arts as well. What he did and what he 
thought is obviously of the greatest importance. The 
editors manage to give the mistaken impression that 
Garrick agreed with Diderot’s ideas on acting. They 
quote words ascribed to Garrick . . . “that a man was 
incapable of becoming an actor who was net absolutely 
independent of circumstances calculated to excite emo- 
tion, adding that for his own part, he could speak to 
a poet with the same feelings and expressions as to 
the loveliest Juliet under heaven.” And they add that 
“anecdotes confirm the fact that he was not completely 
immersed in his role.” The statement of Garrick is com- 
pletely true, but the deductions drawn from it are 
entirely wrong. The statement has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the problem of emotional identification. No 
actor of any school would maintain that an actor can 
act only under the real circumstance demanded by the 
play. In fact the exact opposite is true. Vakhtangov, 
Stanislavski’s outstanding pupil, points out that it isn’t 
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acting at all if you cry when someone really hits you. 
Acting arises only when you are not really hit at all 
and yet you cry just as if you had been. There seems 
also to be a completely wrong idea of what it means 
to be immersed in one’s role. The fact that Garrick 
could joke in the wings after his exit does not in any 
way indicate that he was unidentified with his role. It 
simply means that he was not strained or forced, that 
he possessed the muscular relaxation Stanislavski con- 
siders so necessary for acting, that his concentration 
was excellent when it had to be. He could stop and 
start easily and at will. There are other actors who do 
not make the transition so easily. This indicates noth- 
ing about the style or character of their acting, but 
has to do with the ability to concentrate at will. Gar- 
rick himself is quite clear about this point, and in a 
letter said about Diderot’s favorite actress, Clairon, 
that “the heart has none of those instantaneous feel- 
ings, that life-blood, that keen sensibility that bursts 
at once from Genius . . . Madame Clairon is so con- 
scious and certain of what she can do, that she never, 
| believe, had the feelings of the instant come upon 
her unexpectedly; but I pronounce that the greatest 
strokes of genius have been unknown to the actor him- 
self, till circumstances, and the warmth of the scene, 
has sprung the mine as it were, as much to his own 
surprise as that of the audience.” This is in flagrant 
disagreement with Diderot’s admiration for Clairon. 
That Diderot appreciated Garrick should cause no sur- 
prise, but it should not be construed to indicate Gar- 
rick’s agreement with his ideas. 

The basic controversy in the art of acting is that 
between reality and imitation. Does the actor really 
experience the emotion of the character he is portray- 
ing, or does he only imitate the form by which these 
emotions are expressed while he himself feels nothing. 
The problem is usually simplified ad absurdum or 
totally misconstrued. Many actors of the “emotional” 
school have resented the imputation that their results 
were achieved accidentally. Kean complained that “be- 
cause my style is easy and natural they think I don’t 
study, and talk about the ‘sudden impulse of genius.’ 
There is no such thing as impulsive acting; all is pre- 
meditated and studied beforehand. A man may act 
better or worse on a particular night, from particular 
circumstances; but although the execution may be not 
so brilliant, the conceptien is the same.” 

The emotion that the actor experiences is also not 
an exact parallel to that of the character. It is not 
necessary for the actor to have been a murderer in 
order to play Othello, to have died in order to play a 
death scene, to be a drunkard in order to play a drunk 
scene, to be in love in order to play Romeo. This is a 
simplification which is nonsensical. All good actors of 
whatever school have gone back to nature for their 
models. The extent to which they should do so, the 
degree to which one must actually experience at the 
moment of creation, and the nature and training of 
the actor’s creative process are the field of disagree- 
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ment. The words which actors speak or write express 
not abstract ideas, but relate to the methods which 
they use and the results they achieve. In reading about 
the art of acting, it is important to keep constantly in 
mind the reality to which the words of the actor or 
critic refer, if one is not to become confused and wind 
up with a hopeless “plague on both your houses” feel- 
ing, or an attitude of forced neutrality. 

One of the outstanding documents in the discussion 
of acting is Diderot’s famous “Paradox of Acting.” 
The philosophic reputation of the author, his eminent 
and assured position in the history of culture has 
served to single his essay out from amongst the rest. 
The fact that he was a naturalist and materialist, that 
he advocated that “classical tragedy be replaced by a 
serious drama of everyday bourgeois life” has given 
his essay an appeal to the intelligent lay audience 
which few theatre writings have ever attained. 

Diderot had previously held and expressed some- 
what different opinions on the importance of sentiment 
in acting. “An actor,” Diderot once wrote in a letter 
to Mile. Jodin, a young aspiring actress, “who has 
only reason and judgment is cold; one who has fire 
and sensibility is crazy. A certain proportion of good 
sense and of warmth makes the sublime man; and on 
the stage and in life, he who shows more than he feels 
makes one laugh instead of affecting you.” What made 
Diderot change his ideas? I must admit that when | 
first posed this question to myself I was unprepared 
for the answer. Nothing I had read about Diderot or 
his life had prepared me for the answer. For the essay 
is filled with a shocking, vitriolic, bitter, and insulting 
attitude not towards acting but towards the person and 
character of the actor! Listen to this diatribe and 
consider what it signifies. “In society, unless they are 
buffoons, I find them polished, caustic, and cold; 
proud, light of behavior, spendthrifts, self-interested ; 
struck rather by our absurdities than touched by our 
misfortunes; masters of themselves at the spectacle of 
an untoward incident or the recital of a pathetic story ; 
isolated, vagabonds, at the command of the great; 
little conduct, no friends, scarce any of those holy and 
tender ties which associate us in the pain and pleasures 
vf another, who in turn shares our own. | have often 
seen an actor laugh off the stage; I do not remember 
to have ever seen one weep. What do they do then, 
with this sensibility that they arrogate and that people 
grant them? Do they leave it on the stage at their exit, 
to take it up again at their next entrance. 

“What makes them slip on the sock or the buskin? 
Want of education, poverty, a libertine spirit. The 
stage is a resource, never a choice. Never did actor 
become so from love of virtue, from desire to be use- 
ful in the world, or to serve his country or family; 
never from any of the honorable motives which might 
include a right mind, a feeling heart, a sensitive soul, 
to so fine a profession.” 


What had the actors done to him personally to 
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arouse this attitude and to create a change from his 
previous opinion? Is it perhaps permissible to imagine 
that they are the reflections of an embittered and un- 
successful playwright? Imagine what it must have 
meant to a man like Diderot to have an actor exclaim 
“My Lord, I cannot laugh today.” The basic implica- 
tion of the essay is not its concern with the problem 
of the actor’s sensibility, but rather that a great actor 
should be “a most ingenious puppet, and his strings 
{should be] held by the poet, who at each line indi- 
cates the true form he must take” (shades of Gordon 
Craig’s Uber-Marionette). Diderot after all recognized 
that actors did possess sensibility, that those who did 
at times were “strong,” “fiery,” and “sublime.” But 
what confirmed him in his view was “the unequal act- 
ing of players who play from the heart. Their playing 
is often alternately strong and feeble, fiery and cold, 
dull and sublime. Tomorrow they will miss the point 
they have excelled in today.” Had Diderot really been 
interested in actors and their problems he might per- 
haps have asked as Stanislavski many years later was 
to ask—how was one to make this condition no longer 
a matter of mere accident, or “are there no technical 
means for the creation of the creative mood?” But had 
he asked this question he would not necessarily have 
been able to answer it. He was neither an actor nor 
did he possess the requisite theatrical knowledge to 
compensate for that. His great contribution to the his- 
tory of culture should not hide the defects of an un- 
sound, basically bigoted and insulting diatribe. 

One could go through “Actors on Acting” and com- 
ment on each of the selections and also on the notes 
of the editors. But that would mean writing a history 
of the theory and techniques of acting. Perhaps this 
will some day be done. The present publication 
will serve as a valuable reference text for such a work. 

One of the most affecting statements by an actor | 
have ever read is the article by Walter Huston written 
after the failure of his “Othello.” What touched me 
particularly was that Mr. Huston seemed willing to 
acknowledge that he might be wrong but he wanted to 
know why. And except for the fact that the critics 
hadn’t liked it he could reach no constructive answer. 
As Max Beerbohm once remarked about dramatic 
critics, “Our mimes can derive no benefit save such 
pride as there is for them in knowing they are ‘admi- 
rable, or have ‘never done anything better’ or have 
‘seldom been seen to greater advantage’; and such 
shame as there may be in the consciousness that they 
are ‘somewhat disappointing’ or ‘evidently suffering 
from the proverbial nervousness incidental to a first- 
night performance.’ ” Perhaps the volume we have dis- 
cussed and others like it may help to train and stimu- 
late not only good actors, but good critics without 
whom no significant theatre can today exist. 


Lee Strasberg, a co-founder of the Group Theatre, is 


an outstanding American director. He is considered to 
be one of our finest teachers of acting. 
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is Gentlemanly John- 
| ny Burgoyne in ‘*The 
) Devil's Disciple,” Den- 
| nis King spouts Shaw’s 
irreverent opinions of 
military might and Im- 
perialism. Yesterday's 
romantic baritone, Mr. 
King gives today’s clev- 
erest, satirical perform- 
ance— proving again 
that he is a rare and 
reliable actor. 
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SENSE OF 
THE THEATRE 


The Lighthouse Players work under usual 


little theatre conditions — night rehears- 


als, full time jobs—but no lights. 


@ The urge to translate life in theatrical terms occurs 
apparently to both the handicapped and the unhandi- 
capped because of an inner vision. This urge is not 
satisfied in the blind by the radio, which one would 
think of immediately as an appropriate medium, just 
as it is not satisfied in the sighted but hard-up theatre 
lover by a movie he could more easily afford. It de- 
mands the physical presence of actors and audience, 
the peculiar mixture and immediate result which is the 
theatrical art. 

All of the Lighthouse Players are blind and most of 
them have been acting together since 1923 when they 
got their inspirational start from Alma Guy who 
thought it perfectly logical that the blind should put 
on plays if they wanted to. Aside from five sorties to 
the Booth Theatre for annual Broadway performances 
in pre-depression days, the Players have presented their 
productions on their own stage at The Lighthouse for 
The New York Association for the Blind, occasionally 
taking one acts and monologues to nearby college and 
community theatres. They are one of the longest es- 
tablished off-Broadway groups in New York City, and 
the essential difference to an outsider between their 
production methods and those of most other little 
theatres is to be found in the early rehearsal period. 

The Players select their own plays, which means the 
possible choices must be read aloud. Ramsey Burch, 
the present director, read ten plays last fall before 
they chose “Old Lady 31,” a pleasant comedy by 
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Ruth Askenas, star of “Old Lady 31,"" has mas- 
tered the special problem of the blind actress. 


Sighted actor plays a scene with Lillian Hillman, 
Lighthouse Player with Broadway experience. 


Rachel Crothers about the problems of introducing a 
husband into the exclusively female society of a poor 
home. The Players, also an exclusively female society, 
have a casting problem in that they like to use every- 
one in the group, depending on outsiders for principal 
roles as little as possible. Partially sighted actors some- 
times take the male parts; otherwise, sighted male ac- 
tors are cast. The latter, however, being unknown 
quantities, do not always work out and may have to 
be replaced or may not be regularly available because 
of professional commitments. Blind actresses more 
than most need to become accustomed to other actors 
in order to work well with them, and replacements are 
a set-back. 

The lines and cues for each role must be brailled, 
hopefully at least a week before the first rehearsal. 
Braille sides are held at the waist with one hand and 
read with the other during rehearsals, a system which 
is clumsy and distracting even with a fast reader. As 
the director blocks out the action the actress must 
memorize her stage directions. She has no method of 
shorthand with which to jog her memory. Most of the 
Lighthouse Players abandon their scripts earlier in re- 
hearsal periods than sighted actors with shorter parts 
abandon their written sides. 

Blind actors, like all actors, acquire an intimate 
knowledge of every foot of a stage on which they per- 
form for any length of time. The boards of the Light- 
house Theatre are a known quantity; it is the sets to 
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which the Players must accustom themselves. For this 
purpose there are carpet guides run to exits and furni- 
ture. Not all of the Lighthouse Players bother with 
them, but to prevent the awful blank dreaded by every 
actor in the world, the carpets serve, like the prompter 
in the wings, as reassurance. The director gives the 
cast a physical description of the set, placing objects 
of approximately the right size in the right places. 
The Players walk over the set and touch everything. 
Once they are sure of the physical details and have 
memorized their lines, rehearsals proceed as usual. 
Many of the Lighthouse Players, blind since birth, 
have had to learn in addition to the process of acting, 
the means of registering emotion which sighted people 


use as second nature—the lift and turn of the head, 


the significance of facial expression and physical at- 


titude. And the highly developed sense of direction 
which seems as miraculous and casual to the onlooker 
as the floating movement of a perfect ballet dancer, is, 
in fact, the product of intense concentration. “The 
blind actress cannot afford to lose herself entirely in 
her part,” Ruth Askenas, the Players’ president said. 
“She has to remember where she is and how she can 
get around. If a prop is one inch out of the way, it is 
a problem to her. She expects a line to carry her to a 
certain spot. If the chair or table is not in its exact 
position she has to find it, covering up perhaps in her 
reading of the next line. If the cue given to her ends 
on the wrong word or is forgotten she can’t tell from 
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the actor’s face what has happened. She has to guess 
whether he is going to go on or not. If she knows him 
well sometimes she can help him. But still it’s a con- 
stant problem. She can’t lose herself. She can’t forget 
it.” It is a tribute to Miss Askenas’ skill that her au- 
dience can. 

Although the Players are attached to their own stage 
they do not limit their theatrical aspirations to the 
Lighthouse walls. Lillian Hillman, a very gifted act- 
ress, once took a walk-on part for the entire Broad- 
way run of Sidney Kingsley’s “The World We Make.” 
Ruth Askenas and Ida Scotti, the company’s ingenue, 
played a week of summer stock last year in “Summer 
and Smoke” at Jennerstown, Pa. Tennessee Williams 
gave his permission for the use of his play because of 
their appearance. “It was a challenge,” Miss Askenas 
said. “At the Lighthouse the sighted actors have to get 
used to us. In summer stock we had to adjust to them. 
And we rehearsed only once on the set.” 

Rudy Richards, a professional skater turned actor 
who played both in Jennerstown and New York with 
the Lighthouse Players, gave a sighted actor’s account 
of the “Summer and Smoke” experience. He was asked 
how the two actresses managed with a new director, 
an entirely new company, a strange stage, and no set 
at all. 

“How does anyone manage? I don’t know how they 
managed,” he said. “They just got on the stage and 
worked. They were wonderful.” 
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by ARTHUR L. MAYER 


DISQUIET ON 


THE WESTERN FRONT 


Films, like most cultural mediums, are gradually being 


handed back to the Germans—sick people unwilling to 


admit they have even been exposed to a malignant disease. 


@ Military Government in Germany committed only a 
small percentage of the blunders which it is now popu- 
lar to ascribe to it, but it did make a minor error when 
it invited me to become Chief of its Motion Picture 
Branch. The FBI was equally tolerant, apparently for- 
giving or forgetting such “premature anti-fascist” ac- 
tivities on my part as donations to Loyalist Spain, or 
the distribution twenty years ago of the Russian film 
“Gulliver.” Before I could brush up my German or 
brush off my business associates I found myself in- 
stalled in Germany. 

In response to an inquiry from General Clay, I once 
reported that the major activity of the Motion Picture 
Branch was making reports about its activities. We had 
to prepare weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, and semi- 
annual reports, as well as frequent special researches 
called “staff studies,” material no executive could have 
possibly digested and the preparation of which inter- 
fered with the performance of our other duties. 

The original directive of the Motion Picture Branch 
was prepared by public servants with a high sense of 
their responsibility for the re-education of the German 
people. We were instructed to produce and import docu- 
mentary films which would “acquaint the German peo- 
ple with the fundamentals of democracy”; to permit 
only such persons to engage in the industry who pos- 
sessed “suitable political, moral, and professional quali- 
ties”; and to reconstruct the industry on a democratic, 
decartelized basis which would open the screens of 
Germany to all foreign and domestic products, with par- 





Two real live ghosts have materialized on Broad- 
way—unhaunted for many years. In ‘*The Inno- 
eents,”’ the evil spirits seek to destroy two chil- 
dren, Iris Mann and David Cole, but it is the 
governess, Beatrice Straight, who has to cope 
with their supernatural soliciting. 
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ticular emphasis on the production and distribution of 
films “making the democratic ideals and processes real 
to people of every educational and cultural level.” 

These were noble words, but in actual practice the 
work of the Branch suffered from the fundamental de- 
fect of the entire occupation policy. The task of recon- 
structing German mental attitudes was made subordi- 
nate to the need of reconstructing German finance and 
industry. Today, when the pressure for mere existence 
has ceased to be a crying need, we have under the terms 
of the new Statute of Occupation kept a large measure 
of economic control, but surrendered all supervision 
over our primary responsibility—the re-education of 
the German people. 

In instrumenting our directive we were instructed to 
work in close conjunction with our British and French 
opposite numbers. Indeed, primarily through the initia- 
tive and persistence of my distinguished predecessor, 
Erich Pommer, we set up at an early date a tripartite 
board which later served as a model for many other 
similar allied activities in western Germany. 

I also sought, unsuccessfully, to establish friendly 
relations with my Soviet counterpart. I called upon him 
in the Russian sector of Berlin; he never returned my 
visit and although I invited him to inspect our Bavar- 
ian studio he never reciprocated by asking me to visit 
Babelsburg, UF A’s former ace studio and still the larg- 
est, if not the best equipped, picture producing lot in 
Germany. In spite of these rebuffs, obviously prompted 
by personal fear rather than personal unfriendliness, 
we continued to exchange some pictures made in the 
western zones with the best pictures made in the eastern 
zone, long after the interchange of all other commodi- 
ties or media of communication was banned. 

Any zealous Government employee must occasionally 
be prepared to risk his official life by taking calculated 
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risks. When | first reached Germany, for instance, | 
received instructions from a colonel on General Clay's 
staff that controls over press and radio had been re- 
laxed, and in the movie field we should also discontinue 
all forms of pre-production censorship as well as the 
licensing of producers, distributors, and exhibitors. 
Several weeks later the same officer inquired whether 
I had executed these orders. With some perturbation | 
admitted that | had done nothing of the sort. I was 
prepared to add that the proposed policy had appeared 
increasingly inadvisable to me, when the colonel inter- 
rupted. “That's fine,” he said, “The General feels that 
he made a mistake in granting freedom prematurely to 
German media of communication and he'll be relieved 
to hear that it hasn’t been done in films.” I have served 
generals all over the world, and Clay is one of the few 
sufficiently candid or courageous to publicly admit that 
he has made an error. 

In conjunction with the British we produced a weekly 
newsreel which had to be shown in all German theatres, 
at a rental several tinies higher than that charged for 
newsreels at home. These excessive charges helped to 
maintain valuable but costly government enterprises 
such as radio stations and a daily newspaper. They were 
imposed, in spite of the heart-rending pleas of the ex- 
hibitors, by military authorities who were in theory 
passionate partisans of private enterprise, but who could 
not in practice resist the temptation of using their gov- 
ernmental monoply to overcharge the public. We called 
it propaganda for profit. 

Lacking competition, our newsreel could afford to 
eschew bathing beauty contests and concentrate on 
visualizing for the long-isolated Germans what was tak- 
ing place all over the world. Fifty percent of our clips 
came from American and British newsreels, and the 
remaining fifty percent were European, primarily 
German. We tried to propagandize subtly against totali- 
tarianism and in behalf of the rights and the dignity of 
the individual, but not to sink to the scurrilous abuse of 
the opposition in which the Russians constantly in- 
dulged. There were few weeks that their reel did not 
include clips taken from American newsreels of the 
1929 vintage, calculated to produce the impression that 
the United States was currently in the grip of a terrible 
depression, with depositors clamoring outside the doors 
of closed banks, police beating up strikers, the KuKlux 
hanging and burning Negroes, and indigent veterans 
selling apples on street corners. 

We also sought to re-orient the Germans into the 
intellectual life of the Western world by producing, 
under the efficient supervision of Stuart Shulberg, a 
series of documentaries. One of these, a feature-length 
film of the Nurenberg trials, documented the words of 
prosecuting attorneys, defendants, and witnesses in ac- 
tual scenes selected from over a million feet of captured 
Nazi material, and film shot by courageous under- 
ground cameramen in occupied countries. When I first 
reached Germany this picture had not been shown in 
any theatre, as the American authorities were fearful 
that it would provoke riots and ill feeling. Eventually 











we persuaded our timid fighting men to permit a pre. 
view in a provincial town as far as possible from Berlin 
headquarters. There it scored a notable success. Since 
then it has played to double average business all over 
the American zone, with excellent comment from Ger- 
man critics and customers and a complete absence of 
violence. The British refused to permit “Nurenberg” to 
play their zone on the amazing ground that at this late 
date it was “too anti-Nazi.” Do not, however, be too 
scornful. The film has only recently been made avail- 
able for American audiences, in great measure as the 
result of unremitting pressure by Pare Lorentz. It 
should be added that, although Pare was the parent of 
the project, he does not entirely approve of his progeny. 

The rest of our documentaries, made with American 
taxpayers’ money, are still, for reasons unknown to any 
reasonable man, interred in the Pentagon picture-mau- 
soleum. They informed the Germans about such matters 
of interest to them and the world as the operations of 
ECA; how German foreign trade destroyed by the Nazis 
was being re-established by the Allies; why the entire 
world was in the grip of a food shortage and what could 
be done about it; of the dangers and delusions of mili- 
tarism; how resourcefulness and industry could amelio- 
rate the living conditions of the eight-million refugees 
in Germany; and pointed up the contrast between the 
liberal, cultured Germany of Goethe, Heine, and Schil- 
ler, and the decadence and depravity of the Hitler re- 
gime. We smuggled scenes of the misery and desolation 
that are Dresden, out of the Russian Zone and compared 
them with the material advancement and improved 
housing conditions of Stuttgart. It was planned to hold 
the world premiere of this film in Stuttgart, but the City 
Fathers protested that the picture was distasteful to 
them. Like almost all Germans, although incredibly 
insensitive to the horrors that they had inflicted on Rot- 
terdam, Coventry, or Stalingrad, what they wanted was 
not appreciation of the progress they had accomplished, 
but pity for the hardships they were still enduring. In 
my year in Germany I| never met a German who indi- 
cated any sense of mass guilt. I found only a few who 
were not full of complaints about their personal mis- 
fortunes and the treatment they were receiving. A popu- 
lar and revelatory story was that of a German who ap- 
peared before a denazification board and asked to be 
put on the white list. “We are winding up our activi- 
ties,” said the chairman. “You should have come two 
years ago.” “But,” answered the German, “two years 
ago I wasn’t yet a Nazi.” 

Through the assiduous efforts of the Army’s Civilian 
Affairs Division we imported every available documen- 
tary relating to the successful operation of democratic 
institutions, ranging from “Autobiography of the Jeep” 
to “Whistle in the Night,” and from “A Feeling of Re- 
jection” to “A Better Tomorrow.” These were dubbed 
into German and approximately fifty prints were made 
of each subject. There was little difficulty in arranging 
for the showing of most of them or of our German 
documentaries in the commercial theatres. The Ger- 
mans, cursed by many afflictions, have escaped the 
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blight of double features and they like to round out 
their screen program with an informational short. 

Our documentaries were also in constant demand in 
the America Houses and their satellite reading rooms 
which we maintained in all large German communities. 
When I left Germany last September we were in the 
process of establishing a permanent American library 
of approximately one hundred prints in each of these 
Houses, particularly well-patronized places in winter- 
time because they are adequately heated. 

Outside the cities our documentaries were distributed 
by means of five-hundred mobile 16mm units. These 
traveled deep into the hinterland where films were a 
rarity. Old men, women, and children would walk miles 
to attend a screening and sit in rapt attention on hard 
Rathaus benches for their first introduction to such 
subjects as the need of world unity in an atomic age, 
the invisible boundaries which separate human beings 
because of race, color, or creed, or the visible boundary 
between the United States and Canada, living proof of 
how two great nations can live peacefully side by side. 

We insisted that these free screenings be followed by 
general discussions in which the audience participated. 
Usually the local Buergermeisters were far from enthu- 
siastic over such forums. “In the United States maybe 
you find such discussions useful,” they would say, “but 
in Germany we have learned that the more talk, the 
more confusion. If you wish to be helpful, get good 
speakers to accompany your pictures and they will tell 
the people what to think.” 

No one, however, not even a German Buergermeister, 
could hear the discussions that followed the showing of 
a film like “T.V.A.” without being impressed by the 
reaction of the audience to the sight, unprecedented to 
Germans, of a Government consulting with its citizens 
to establish to their satisfaction the desirability of a 
project. After one such screening a Buergermeister said 
to me, “Please bring this picture back to my Kreis. 
Only a small percentage of my people were here to- 
night. I want them all to see it so that they may know 
what America is really like—not the America of Holly- 
wood, but of common people like themselves.” 

No movies could be shown in Germany without our 
approval. After a lifetime devoted in large measure to 
combating censorship it was disturbing to suddenly 
discover myself in the role of a censor. Actually, how- 
ever, although power is said to corrupt, it served in my 
case ouly to ruin the little eyesight or intelligence that 
had survived a lifetime in the picture industry. Nightly 
we screened the products of all nations and regretted 
that we could not share the punishment with American 
intellectuals. (I refer to those who are super-critical of 
American movies on the basis of the remarkably fine 
foreign films carefully culled for importation by experts 
like my ex-partner, Joseph Burstyn). The run-of-the- 
mill European product is actually inferior in content 
as well as, of course, in technical proficiency to ours. 
We did, however, ban a considerable number of Ameri- 
can films in Germany because they overemphasized 
gangsterism and brutality, or indicated excessive lux- 
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ury and a waste of food and other human necessities. 
Our British counterparts approved the exhibition of 
“Oliver Twist” in their sector of Berlin, but we felt, 
and were sustained by General Clay, that in Germany 
where the malady of anti-Semitism stili lingers on, a 
“clear and present danger” existed which made the pub- 
lic showing of such a film undesirable, regardless of 
its literary or cinematic merits. 

But censorship is, at its best—which is its least— 
an ill-devised substitute for training in democratic pro- 
cedures. Consequently, we proposed to replace our au- 
thority with some form of industry self-control. This 
may sound, and it was, perilously akin to the Motion 
Picture Association Production Code. But, in practi- 
cally every state there was a Kulturminister who felt 
peculiarly well qualified to decide what screen fare was 
and was not suitable for his people. To forestall the 
disaster of fourteen conflicting but equally offensive 
censorship boards, we succeeded in lining up German 
producers, distributors, and exhibitors as well as repre- 
sentatives of civic, religious, and educational organiza- 
tions, on one production code. To secure its general 
acceptance the code was loosely phrased and far from 
satisfactory to every group. Its primary difference from 
the American code was that we regarded instigating of 
human oppression and debasement as a more serious 
offense than arousing sexual excitement. 

Under the new Statute of Occupation, the Allied 
powers in Germany have now discontinued all control 
over freedom of expression except where it imperils 
the “safety or prestige” of the occupying forces. (I 
asked the high Commissioner, Mr. McCloy, to define 
just how far the word “prestige” could be pressed, but 
he wisely declined to commit himself.) The German 
self-control authority’s success or failure will in great 
measure be predicated on the willingness of the Ameri- 
can film companies to co-operate with its rulings. The 
British and French companies are doing this, but thus 
far the American producers and distributors who have 
assiduously maintained the necessity of a code at home, 
have not rallied to the support of a code in Germany. 

At least for the time being, the fourteen State Gov- 
ernments have been stopped from establishing control 
over one medium of communication. This must be a 
particularly bitter blow to the Bavarian Kulturminister. 
Not inappropriately he is named Hundhammer and is 
referred to as “Doktor-Doktor” because he has two de- 
grees. Whether a scholar with three degrees is called 
doctor, doctor, doctor, I never ascertained. Hundham- 
mer is a handsome, dynamic man who still sports the 
impressive black beard he raised while in captivity in 
a Nazi concentration camp. He was not, however, con- 
fined because of any liberal proclivities, but because 
he was the most faithful spokesman of the Bavarian 
peasantry and the Catholic Church. The first time I 
met him he had recently reinstated corporal punishment 
in the public schools. In answer to some polite expostu- 
lation on my part he replied that he had circulated a 
questionnaire among the parents and that a large ma- 
jority of them wanted it. “I left it to a vote,” he said, 
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“and abided by the results. Isn’t that the democratic 
process you Americans are always speaking about?” 

Currency reform in 1948 gave the western area of 
Germany a potent shot in the alms, but the German 
film producers failed to share in the increased prosper- 
ity. They were considerably handicapped by our vigor- 
ous enforcement of denazification and decartelization 
regulations. The great majority of the former leading 
actors, authors, directors, and technicians of the Ger- 
man film industry who had not been purged, rendered 
impotent by years in concentration camps, or exiled, 
had paid lip service or at least screen service to the 
Hitler regime. We refused to permit them to participate 
in film activities, and most of them departed for the 
Russian zone where they joined the KPF, the Commu- 
nist Party. Thereupon their sins were promptly for- 
given and they are now helping to produce pictures 
dedicated to peace, tolerance, and democracy, Soviet 
brand. Two good examples, “Affair Blum” and “Mar- 
riage in the Shadows,” have already been shown with 
moderate success in the United States. The best films 
produced in the American zone, “Berliner Ballade” and 
“The Apple Has Fallen” have not as yet been shown 
here. Joseph Burstyn plans to distribute the former in 
the near future, but the latter has been held up by cus- 
tom officials who regard Eve’s cellophane apparel as 
offensively revelatory. 

In the process of deciding who was eligible to par- 
ticipate in film activities we interviewed hundreds of 
Germans eager to re-engage in the picture industry. I 
recall one applicant for a production license who came 
in to see me one day. Of course he denied all affiliation 
with National Socialism until I pulled out of my drawer 
a picture of him wearing his Nazi insignia. This did 
not dismay him for more than an instant. He shook his 
head resignedly and said: “They must have doped me 
with the same drug the Communists used on Mind- 
szenty.” | found no German prepared to admit that he 
had been a Nazi or even sympathetic to the Party. If I 
had believed everything I was told I would have been 
forced to conclude that a regime to which everybody 
was opposed ruled without opposition. Actually, the 
respect for vested authority inculcated by the German 
home and school, staggers the average disrespectful 
American. We held a film preview one evening in Ber- 
lin and were disturbed that a large number of our 
German guests failed to arrive. We found them stand- 
ing on the platform of an elevated station only a few 
blocks away. The exit gates were open, but they did 
not feel authorized to leave because the official who 
collected the tickets had not yet returned from dinner. 

On another occasion we had a fire at our Munich 
studio. When the firemen arrived we had trouble to 
persuade them to run the hoses straight from their en- 
gines across the lawn on which were signs “keep off 
the grass.” During the conflagration, however, beer 
was freely served to fire fighters perched precariously 
on the roof and ladders, and the entire studio might 
well have been destroyed if not for the timely arrival 
of an American fire chief and a few assistants. 
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Influenced to a considerable extent by the American 
Department of Justice proceeding in equity against the 
major film companies for monopoly and illegal trade 
practices, we divided the German film industry into 
three watertight compartments of production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition. Persons engaged in any one of 
these three activities were not eligible to operate in 
either of the others. It soon became apparent, and this 
may well prove to be the case at home also, that too 
vigorous enforcement of industry decentralization can 
serve to strangle rather than liberate its creative forces. 
The banks were reluctant to advance money to produc- 
ers lacking the security afforded by distribution and 
theatre facilities. Few producers were prepared to buck 
exhibitors’ disapproval with new themes or novel situ- 
ations. A “Lost Weekend” or a “Lost Boundaries,” for 
instance, would suffer a complete loss in Germany 
today. To alleviate these stifling restrictions, the decar- 
telization law has been liberalized so that German pro- 
ducers can distribute their own product. Just before | 
left Germany every producer was given permission to 
acquire one showcase theatre in which he could demon- 
strate to skeptical exhibitors the box office potentiali- 
ties of his wares. 

Acting in concert with young lawyers in the Decar- 
telization Branch, we succeeded in overcoming the in- 
difference of their superiors and in passing an ordi- 
nance writing a film finis to UFA. This German motion 
picture cartel had fashioned a grip on the industry 
which made the conditions in America, which our courts 
labeled monopolistic, resemble a free-for-all. In their 
heyday UFA controlled all production and distribution 
and a large proportion of the best located and equipped 
theatres. Under the new regulations all these properties 
were to be disposed of to competing individuals with 
anti-Nazi records. To prevent the formation of power- 
ful circuits, no exhibitor was to be permitted to acquire 
more than three theatres. Unfortunately thus far no 
active steps have been taken to implement this desirable 
legislation. There is reason to fear that it will be allowed 
to lapse and control will return to the German authori- 
ties who have little enthusiasm, if any, for decarteliza- 
tion proposals. 

It might well be questioned whether in a country so 
psychologically ill and unprepared for self-government 
as Germany, we are not premature in relinquishing 
our regulation of an industry so potent in creating a 
climate of public opinion. Under the current auspices, 
Veit Harlan, Leni Riefenstahl, Werner Kraus, and the 
rest of the infamous Nazi crew whom we banished from 
film activity, are free to produce, direct, write, and act 
in pictures to the plaudits of their still-adoring public. 
No doubt these hits of Hitler days will proceed tem- 
porarily with a considerable degree of caution, but it 
is a safe bet that in due course of time their swastikas 


will be showing. 
Arthur Mayer, co-distributor in America of “Open 
City” and “Bicycle Thief,” headed the Motion Picture 


Branch of Military Government in Germany. 
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THE B.B.C’S THIRD PROGRAM 


@ Let’s admit it at once and without qualification: the 
most adult radio in the world today is at present being 
transmitted forty-two hours a week by the Third Pro- 
gram of the British Broadcasting Corporation. It con- 
cerns itself with the very best that has ever been com- 
posed, thought, and said during the history of the world, 
whether ancient or modern, and it is directed at listen- 
ers who are willing to listen not passively but actively. 
Its offerings are so rich that caution must be observed 
to prevent cultural indigestion. I can think of nowhere 
else where within the space of a few months you could 
find first-rate performances of full-length dramas by 
Aeschylus, Moliére, Milton, MacNeice, Sartre, Rice, 
Cocteau, and Ibsen, or of operas by Handel, Busoni, 
Purceli, Gluck, and Britten, as well as by better known 
operatic masters. 

Coming upon the Third Program after years of dis- 
enchanted acquaintance with commercial radio is an 
ear-opening experience, for our conditioning is such 
that the variegated horrors of American radio are 
sufficiently unmitigated to leave us with the conviction 
that the medium itself is innately vulgar. A long siege 
of double features is apt to give you the same idea 
about the movies, but then something like “All the 
King’s Men” will come along to restore your faith. In- 
credible as it seems, these happy efforts happen more 
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frequently in the cinema, percentagewise, than in radio. 
The contrasting comparison with something better is 
the only way to see how bad our radio fare really is; 
even a brief acquaintance with the BBC’s Third Pro- 
gram is enough to show that what we get on the air- 
waves morning, noon, and night is, with very rare 
exceptions, pretty putrid. 

The BBC is, of course, the only broadcaster in Bri- 
tain, and is state-owned. Its various programs (or 
“services” ) correspond roughly to our networks, each 
one having a chain of transmitters blanketing the Bri- 
tish Isles. Regional nationalism being what it is in 
Britain, such areas as Wales, Scotland, and the Mid- 
lands have their ‘own local branches from which a cer- 
tain number of programs originate. The Light Program 
is just that—comedy, popular music, and so on. The 
Home Service offers more substantial stuff, including 
concerts and serious drama. These sufficed until 1946, 
when Sir William Haley, the BBC’s Director General, 
got a third service into action. It was called, forth- 
rightly, the Third Program, and, while this name 
doesn’t do it justice, it would be hard to find one that 
did, for it has turned out to be some baby. 

Being state-owned, the BBC is tax-supported: every 
owner of a radio set pays one pound ($2.80) per year 

or, in certain areas, the BBC will install a speaker 
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in the home and pipe its services in on a direct wire, 
a la Muzak. Whereas it is the sponsor in the United 
States who decides what will be coaxed down the great 
American gullet, in Britain (as in practically all Euro- 
pean countries) it is the taxpaying listener whose re- 
actions govern .the radio diet he is offered. This self- 
expression on the part of the audience might strike the 
hucksters as foreign—un-American, even—but there is 
a certain undeniable grain of justice in it that becomes 
even more precious in this era of plundered privacy. 

Since its inception, the Third Program has concerned 
itself chiefly with culture—to a point, at times, of in- 
comprehension. Half an hour of Dante in the original, 
even when followed by the translation, lacks charm for 
most people, but the Third Program does such things 
frequently. Arnold Schénberg’s piano concerto is hard 
enough to listen to once, let alone twice, but the Third 
last autumn presented two performances of this work 
in the same evening, fifteen minutes apart. No one 
seems to mind how many listeners go or stay; the main 
thing is that the Third is there, implacably occupied 
with life’s weightier matters, for anyone who is inter- 
ested. It is a triumph for good that more and more 
people have come to listen to it. 

Insofar as taste is concerned, the people who manage 
the Third are conservatives and purists; but in matters 
of material and technique they are genuine radicals. 
This eagerness to experiment has been the main char- 
acteristic of the Third during its whole existence. In 
American radio, anyone with odd ideas is usually told 
that you have to do such-and-such a thing such-and- 
such a way; the Third’s not unreasonable attitude 
towards this is a polite “Why?” Programs are not 
pruned or padded to fit the arbitrary 15-, 30-, and 
60-minute format familiar to us. If a show runs longer 
or shorter in performance than in rehearsal, no gastric 
ulcers result and no heads roll. What does result is one 
of two calm announcements; if the program ran long, 
the announcer will explain confidentially to the audi- 
ence that some later program (of records, say) will 
either be shortened or cancelled; if it was short, you 
will hear a simple statement—“The next program, Mr. 
Frank O’Connor’s talk on the Abbey Theatre, will be 
heard at seven-forty, in about two minutes” —and then, 
so strange and wonderful that it seems incredible, there 
will be “about two minutes” of complete silence. 

All the BBC’s programs are published weekly in a 
small tuppenny magazine called The Radio Times. 
Looking over a specimen week of the Third Program 
is quite an experience. The most surprising thing is 
that the Third, in the midst of Britain’s postwar auster- 
ity, shows no slightest sign of skimping. When they do 
“Hamlet,” they do it complete, with John Gielgud in 
the title part; when they do a concert performance of 
a neglected opera, they get the best possible personnel 
and give them plenty of rehearsal time. The gentlemen 
who plan the musical programs are scholars without 
being pedants; this is important, since the largest por- 
tion of the Third is devoted to music. 
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tious and conservative. In an effort to reach a larger 
audience, the programs’ planners prohibit the inelu- 
sion of most works that would give the untrained lis- 
tener any more trouble than Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. In 
the field of music, it is the object of American radio 
to have each individual program, by whatever group 
on whatever network, establish a denominator low 
enough to include millions of people; what the BBC 
aims to do—and succeeds admirably in doing—is to 
apportion the time available on its various services so 
that there is something for everyone. Alban Berg’s 
violin concerto, being a little esoteric for Home Service 
listeners, would probably be put on the Third. This 
same piece, one of the finest scores of this century, 
when played by Szigeti this winter with the New York 
Philharmonic, figured on two midweek, non-broadcast 
concerts, but was replaced by a Bach concerto for the 
Sunday program on CBS. 

From the standpoint of programming, the most con- 
sistently interesting concerts in Europe today are those 
given by the national radio corporations. In general 
they maintain their countries’ finest orchestras. Be- 
cause of elastic scheduling, they can allow sufficient 
time to prepare larger works. 

Radio cut its teeth in America and had undergone 
considerable growing pains by the time it got to 
Europe. Unhappily, before anyone could visualize the 
incipient disasters, it was caught up here by private 
enterprise and has remained ever since in a state of 
arrested development. It has grown into something so 
monstrous that contemplating its iniquities makes the 
mind reel. Our advertising agencies, not our broadcast- 
ing companies, run radio today. Advertising’s purpose 
is to convince people of a need for something they 
never before desired; by acquiring it, they give the 
advertiser more money with which to continue adver- 
tising, and the vicious cycle continues infinitely. In 
state-owned radio, the listener democratically remains 
the captain of his soul. Here at home, the advertiser 
got there first. How ever to dislodge hi. ‘3 one of the 
saddest imponderables of our culture. 

When the Third Program began, Sir William Haley 
was asked whether the new program’s preoccupation 
with matters of the soul and the intellect might not 
merely cause it much of the time to be dull. “Yes,” he 
answered readily, “let it often become dull. Let it often 
make mistakes. . . . Let it remember always that it is 
an experiment, even an adventure, and not a piece of 
routine. Let it arouse controversy and not seek to muffle 
controversy. Let it enable the intelligent public to hear 
the best . . . in all the world. Let it demonstrate that 
we are not afraid to express our own culture or to give 
our people access to the culture of others. Let it set a 
standard, and furnish an example, which will not only 
raise the level of our own broadcasting but in the end 
affect the level of broadcasting in other lands.” Amen, 
Sir William, amen. 
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It is no secret that American broadcast programs of 
serious music have been growing steadily more cau- é 
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Two decades after the University Players, another group of college graduates are repeating the achievement. The Brattle 
Theatre, now in its third season at Cambridge, recently offered “Richard II” in its program of classic and modern plays. 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with the 


editors of this magazine, discusses a 


ticular phase of the theatre off-Broad- 


way. The topic for this issue is The Relation Between Professional and Non- 


professional Theatre 


Show Business vs. Dramatics 


by Robert C. Schnitzer, Guest Editor 


The relations between professional 
and non-professional theatre during 
recent years can be expressed in the 
two terms contained in this title, if 
spoken by representatives of the op- 
posite faction in the scornful or dep- 
recatory tones which have become 
almost “traditional reading.” To the 
majority of regional theatre directors 
Broadway represents mainly the worst 
of commercialism: cheapness, slick- 
ness, greediness. The average profes- 
sional, when his thoughts go west of 
the Hndson at all, thinks of the worst 
aspects of amateurism: artiness, in- 
competence, dilettantism. 
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The old THEatTrE Arts Magazine 
used the phrase “Tributary Theatre” 
as expression of the contributions, in 
people, plays, and techniques, that the 
non-professionals might pour into the 
theatre’s main stream. But recently 
that expression has been interpreted 
as evidence that the commercial the- 
atre wants only a master’s tribute 
from his subjects; and although they 
reject the title, the amateur theatres 
frequently justify the interpretation 
by voluntarily giving up independence 
of spirit to follow the surething 
Broadway pattern—even while they 
inconsistently sneer at the source of 





the slick craftsmanship they imitate. 
The commercial theatre rarely bothers 
to sneer back; it tries to ignore the 
non-professionais, except when it is 
seeking their sponsorship for selling 
tickets to a road show. 

I find myself regarded as the dev- 
il’s advocate in both camps whenever 
I raise my voice in protest against 
this mutual snobbery. But the tide 
has set in, and almost daily the num- 
ber grows of those who recognize 
that it is not only logical but impera- 
tive that each branch of the American 
Theatre respect and help the other. 

Presumably it is the wish of every- 
one interested in our nation’s stage 
to see the quality of theatre improved 
and the quantity increased through- 
out the nation, regardless of the local 
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Three productions of the University Players, twenty 
years ago. In addition to acting and directing, the 
Players built the playhouse, made costumes and 
scenery—and did their own cooking. 
talented unknowns in these photographs are such now- 
famous personalities as Joshua Logan, Margaret Sulla- 
van, Bretaigne Windust, and Kent Smith. 


form of expression. Presumably, too, 
mutual aid between the commercial 
and non-commercial drama is one of 
the best means of encouraging that 
expansion. 

This issue offers a sampling of the 
wide variety of careers, institutions 
and activities which, rising in non- 
professional sources, are enriching 
the American professional theatre. 


Robert C. Schnitzer’s work in both 
fields more than qualifies him as guest 
editor of this follow-up discussion 
of professional and non-professional 
theatre. Between Broadway engage- 
ments, touring or directing his own 
stock company, he has sandwiched in 
community theatre direction, college 
professorships, and theatre adminis- 
tration trouble-shooting. His recent 
experiences are typical of his busy, 
two-sided career. Last year he was 
General Manager oj the Blevins Davis 
“Hamlet” company, which played 
Elsinore at the invitation of the 
Danish National Theatre, and toured 
Germany under the sponsorship of the 
State Department and the U.S. Air 
Force. On his return Mr. Schnitzer 
resumed teaching at the Columbia 
University School of Dramatic Arts. 
He was recently appointed to serve 
on the Organizing Committee for the 
National Theatre Assembly. 
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“The Czarina”™ 


Among the 


I’d Do It Again 


by Myron McCormick 


In the spring of 1928, two young 
men, one from Princeton, the other 
from Harvard, met at a party in New 
York given for Stanislavski. The lad 
from Princeton was Bretaigne Win- 
dust, and the one from Harvard was 
Charles Leatherbee. Each was presi- 
dent of the student dramatic club in 
his university. They had a hell of an 
idea. Why not a theatre for college 
people? Give them practical training 
and a background that would ease 
their way into professional theatre. 

The idea, as ideas will, quickly 
soared far beyond the simple original. 
Start off as a summer stock company, 
then later move into winter stock, 
work into repertory, and finally strike 
New York as a full-fledged profes- 
sional repertory company! 

Well, they came pretty close to it. 
The University Players had six years 
of summer stock at Falmouth, Mass., 
and one winter in Baltimore that be- 
gan as repertory and then back- 
tracked into stock. The company was 
recruited from various colleges. Char- 
ley Leatherbee met Margaret Sulla- 
van in Boston where she was in 


‘Last Warning” 


school. Henry Fonda was playing 
at nearby Dennis, and when he re- 
vealed that he had gone to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota he was kid- 
napped from Dennis to Falmouth. 
Kent Smith came from Harvard with 
Leatherbee; Josh Logan and Charles 
Arnt came from Princeton with Bre 
taigne Windust. In later years the 
company was joined by James Stev- 
art, Mildred Natwick, Barbara O'Neil, 
Karl Swenson, Norris Houghton, 
Freida Altman, the late Aleta Freel, 
and myself. Jay Fassett, who lived 
nearby with his family, played with 
us occasionally and was more or less 
an honorary member of the Univer- 
sity Players. 

That first summer they played par- 
tial weeks in the local movie theatre 
and made $11,000 profit. To this day 
I don’t know how. Unless, perhaps, 
it was because the men lived on an 
old yacht, rent-free, and John Morris, 
prop man, carpenter, (and later New 
York City 
doubled as cook. 

The following year, with the future 
rosy and coins jingling in their 
pockets, the Players built their own 
theatre on the edge of Old Silver 
Beach, in West Falmouth. The theatre 
was built in nineteen days out of 
beaver board nailed on to a wooden 
frame. And when in 1936 it burned 


Police Commissioner), 
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down, it went with a whoosh!! In 
about nineteen minutes. 

Everything about every production 
we did ourselves, and what we learned 
we learned not by precept but by 
recognizing our own mistakes. Some- 
times wonderful things would happen 
and we would have the joy of know- 
ing that we did it. Our results at West 
Falmouth were often amateur, but 
with much less indulgent audiences 
than we had in college—including 
the critics—we became progressively 
more professional. We were not what 
you would call arty, and we used no 
“method,” but we set ourselves the 
highest standards and worked inces- 
santly towards perfection, both in 
quality of performance and in the 
physical production. 

In the beginning Windust was the 
only one with directorial experience. 
The work was too much for one man, 
however, and others were given a 
crack at it. Josh Logan, who had 
joined the company as an actor, 
found that directing was his true 
love. If you are an actor who has had 
the luck to be in a Logan production 
you will have suspected, however, that 
he still likes to act a little. 

When we did winter stock in Balti- 
more the winter of 1931-32, the au- 
diences even tougher. The 
critics? Well; we were displaying our 
wares before real professionals, such 
as Donald Kirkley and Gilbert Ka- 
nouer. There we started with reper- 
tory. We had four plays prepared, but 
soon found that our audiences wanted 
to see only two of them. The other 
two were dropped and the two popu- 
lar ones were played a week each. At 
this point we drifted instantly into 
stock. 

It was a tough go. We were young, 
with no stars, and by a great many 
people we were considered just a 
bunch of kids having a lark before 
going to work. Occasionally, however, 
we would get enough good notices for 
a production to pull us out of the red 
and keep us going. It is significant 
that our biggest hit was “Lysistrata,” 
which we played to capacity for three 
weeks. The week before we opened, it 
had been closed by the police in San 
Francisco as an immoral play. The 
Baltimore papers obligingly gave this 
good space on the front pages, and 
our success was assured. 

The winter in Baltimore was our 
only one together. The following sum- 
mer Arthur J. Beckhard tried out 
two plays’ in our theatre at Falmouth. 
They were “Goodbye Again” and 


were 
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“Carrie Nation.” He brought several 
of us into New York with these shows, 
and the rest came to seek jobs on 
their own. 

The value of an academic back- 
ground as preparation for the theatre 
| would certainly not try to assay. 
Two things | remember very vividly 
from college. One, from the study of 
Economics, is “The Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns.” The other, from Logic, 
is “The Fallacy of the Undistributed 
Middle.” Both of these I pretended 
with all my might to understand. The 
first, I remember, had to do with 
apples, and the second with God 
knows what. Having managed to ig- 
nore the apples, 1 now know some- 
what about the first, and certain 
theories about the second have come 
to mind which have little to do with 
logic. | am glad for the years I spent in 
college because I enjoyed them and like 
to think I still will enjoy some of the 
fruits thereof. We soon realized that 
it was silly to require that every mem- 
ber of the company have some sort of 
college background when it deprived 
us of the talents of many fine young 
actors who would willingly have 
joined us. This rule was abolished 
and our main interest became to help 
young people get a start in the 
theatre, not just young college people. 

I think I was lucky myself that the 
guys I went to college with turaed out 
to be Joshua Logan and Bretaigne 
Windust. I worked with Windust in 
“State of the Union.” I doubt if any- 
one but Josh would have cast me as 
Luther Billis in “South Pacific.” 

A company such as we had then 
cannot exist now with the present sys- 
tem of unit booking in stock. As a 
matter of fact it could not exist then. 
We struggled through a bare six 
years, and when the tragic death of 
Charley Leatherbee removed the driv- 
ing force for a permanent group, we 
scattered to press forward our in- 
dividual careers. 

Having wandered all around, over 
and under the subject of this little 
article, I will say that I consider the 
years | spent with the University 
Players of incalculable value to me 
in my profession. And this brings me 
to perhaps the only point I will have 
made. There must be developed by 
the people of the theatre themselves 
a training ground for the young 
people of talent but no experience. 
Training that will not cost the pupils 
money they do not have. 

It seems to me that with the co- 
operation of all elements of the 


theatre, a centralized school and 
theatre for our young people of talent 
could be established and maintained. 
Unemployed actors could also be 
given a chance to refresh themselves 
by work in such a theatre, and they 
could also help the beginners. 

I love the theatre and the people 
in it. Pray God I shall never become 


an alumnus of the stage! 


Myron McCormick is at present top- 
ping a brilliant acting career playing 
Luther Billis, leader of the “South 
Pacific” sailors who agree “There’s 
Nothing Like a Dame.” 


Diplomas 


on Broadway 


by Theresa Helburn 


When I first came into the theatre, 
a college degree was suspect. Most 
managers had started in the theatre as 
office boys, ticket-takers, ushers, 
sceneshifters; any tiny part of the 
professional playhouse. Actors were 
trained in touring and in more than 
300 stock companies, with weekly 
change of bill, that flourished all over 
the land. A college diploma carried 
the stigma of dilettantism in a pro- 
fession which had practical experi- 
ence for its degree. 

That picture is changed completely 
today. The products of universities 
have infiltrated the Broadway scene. 
Practically all of our contemporary 
producers, technicians, and authors 
are college-trained. And an actor is 
as apt to sport a Phi Beta Kappa key 
on his watch chain as a flower in his 
buttonhole. The university drama de- 
partments, formerly devoted to clas- 
sic dramas or to reproducing stand- 
ard play successes, now are proving- 
grounds for new playwrights. 

The reasons for this change are 
obvious. Playwrights, technicians, and 
actors no longer have the medium 
of stock companies, which vanished 
with the advent of sound pictures. 
Rising costs and strains of touring 
have reduced the number of traveling 
attractions to a minimum. The pro- 
fessional theatre today is dependent 
on the university groups and the 
summer companies for its new talent. 
Because both of them provide oppor- 
tunity for experimentation, the 
theatre has become much more a part 
of American life than it was even two 
decades ago. This is a healthful sign. 
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In many cases the summer and uni- 
versity theatres are closely related. 
Both offer stepping stones to recogni- 
tion for young dramatists, actors, 
technicians, and producers. One of 
the most important factors is, of 
course, the presentation of new plays. 
Every season Broadway receives an 
increasing number of new plays by 
new playwrights which have had their 
tryouts in the summer or university 
theatres. 

Last season the Guild tried Robert 
E. McEnroe’s “The Silver Whistle” 
in Westport under the direction of 
Paul Crabtree of Syracuse University, 
and brought it in to a successful run. 
This season it is on a nation-wide 
tour. “Come Back Little Sheba” by 
William Inge, which opened in New 
York recently, also had its baptism 
in Westport, and introduced to New 
York the talented young director, 
Daniel Mann. The gay review, “Touch 
and Go,” is a product of the Catholic 
University Players, written by Walter 
and Jean Kerr. Mr. Kerr’s “Sing Out 
Sweet Land” was brought to Broad- 
way, from its university presentation, 
by the Guild in 1944, “The Inno- 
cents,” a recent Broadway success, re- 
ceived a tryout this past summer al 
the Pocono Playhouse in Mountain- 
home, Pennsylvania. 

What the university, community, 


and summer groups have done is to 
reawaken us to the fact that we live 
in a drama-hungry land, that the 
theatre is a vital part of our existence, 
and the professional theatre must look 
to these media for its successful con- 
tinuance. 


Theresa Helburn, a founder and co- 
director of the Theatre Guild, main- 
tains a lively interest in the sources 
of theatre talent. 


Theatre Rampant 


by Frederic McConnell 


The Cleveland Play House is a 
product of a ferment that swept the 
country in the second decade of the 
century. Becoming aware of ideas 
developing in the theatre abroad, 
small theatre groups led largely by 
non-conformists sprang up in an ef- 
fort to realize new expression in the 
arts of the theatre. The story has been 
told many times, highlighted by the 
writings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolphe Appia, the English repertory 
companies, the Moscow Art Theatre, 
the revolutionary excursions of Max 
Reinhardt and Jacques Copeau, and 
the important but less maturing un- 
derstanding of the ensemble direction 





of the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 

The commercial theatre betweep 
1910 and 1920 was too busy and top 
profitable to give thought to the “ney 
movement.” But the tide was reach. 
ing the transpontine wilderness weg 
of the Hudson. These independen 
groups were indigenous to themselves 
and the community which supported 
them. They had in common a cop. 
cept of central control of direction 
and management. In many of them 
Craig’s idea of the artist-director be 
came a reality. 

The organization of the Cleveland 
Play House on a professional basis 
has been a gradual growth over 
thirty-three years, based upon con. 
cepts realized at the beginning. Ray. 
mond O'Neill, the first director and 
an art critic on a local newspaper, had 
traveled in Europe and was infused 
with the trends of the new order. The 
Moscow Art Theatre was something 
to work towards. But while the group 
around him was inspired by the cur. 
rent revolution, it was essentially an 
amateur society, and the formal appli. 
cation of professional principles was 
not only difficult but premature. After 
a few years of confusion, debate, and 
scattered performance the present 
writer was called to take over and did 
so with somewhat the same precept as 
his predecessor. 





“Romeo and Juliet,’’ performed in the third and newest of the Cleveland Playhouse’s theatres, which thrive in a city 
housing at least eight other resident dramatic groups— professional, college, and community. 
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The effort then, as now, was to es- 
tablish a compact, harmonious, and 
cohesive theatre ensemble of director, 
designer, technician, and actor. Par- 
ticularly the latter. For despite inter- 
esting and provocative experimen- 
tation of the early community 
theatres, there was conspicuously 
lacking the leading art of the actor. 
To recognize that species as the spear- 
head of any theatre ensemble became 
and has remained the aspiration of 
the Cleveland experiment. 

Professional accomplishment is not 
an end in itself but rather the means 
towards achieving the end result of 
skill and authority. Such ends in art 
have to be worked on and developed 
through daily toil and exercise. The 
theatre, no matter under what special 
auspices it is conducted, is something 
to which people can devote their lives, 
and likewise it demands no less. This 
idea is not exactly new, and it works. 

Under this principle the Cleveland 
Play House began in a small con- 
verted church with a full-time per- 
sonnel of three. This nucleus has 
gradually and cautiously been ex- 
panded to an ensemble of fifty people 
consisting of actors, directors, de- 
signers, technicians, and administra- 
tive personnel. Auxiliary to and affili- 
ated with this professional core are 
two groups, a small apprentice group 
and a large and flexible group of 
volunteer players and assistants. In 
all, here is a fluid ensemble of some 
one hundred people, an indivisible 
unit geared to the responsibility of 
activating a permanent and continu- 
ing theatre for the benefit of the pub- 
lic of a great city. 

The building of a theatre company 
takes time, and it is not confined to 
arbitrary selection. The Play House 
sought first to capture and develop 
the talent which existed within its 
ranks and the community. By such 
process many have found a vocation 
for which they were better equipped 
in natural aptitude and latent talent 
than in the thing they were otherwise 
doing. Several of the most experi- 
enced and serviceable players in the 
present company came to it years ago 
from the volunteer ranks. Profes- 
sional actors from other fields, both 
as occasional guests and permanent 
members of the company are valuable 
acquisitions. The bulk of the en- 
semble, however, consists of gradu- 
ates of university and community 
theatres throughout the country who 
began their work as apprentices and 
later infiltrated into the regular com- 
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pany. Some thirty such institutions 
have been so represented. 

It is often asked, how can the 
professional and the amateur work 
side by side? The answer seems to be 
that if the higher motive and goal is 
the establishment of a theatre in and 
for itself and not for personal blan- 
dishment of those involved, such fu- 
sion and blending of interest is not 
only possible, but is accompanied by 
a fierce devotion to duty. 

As evidence of this, the Cleveland 
Play House now occupies three prin- 
cipal theatres, playing a season of 
representative plays both old and 
new. It does not and cannot operate 
for profit. There is no middle-man 
between the product and the pay- 
ing public. This public, moreover, 
is more than an audience. It has, 
through private donations, provided 
the Play House with its extensive 
physical plant and some of its 
working capital. This overall good 
will makes possible the extension 
of service into cultural and educa- 
tional channels, such as a Children’s 
Theatre, special prices and services 
for the public school system of the 
city, the training of G.I. students, 
and teaching affiliation with educa- 
tional institutions both in Cleve- 
land and elsewhere. Outstanding is 
the fifteen year collaboration with 
the Dramatic Arts Department of 
Western Reserve University, where 
through exchange of students, faculty, 
and services, mutual advantage ac- 
crues to both institutions. Here is a 
situation, somewhat unique in the 
country, of a community theatre and 
a university theatre working together 
rather than at opposites. 

Harold Clurman has been quoted 
as saying that the distinguished 
Group Theatre in New York failed 
because its work was isolated. In 
Cleveland we are spared that danger. 
Apart from the commercial play- 
houses there are, while distinct and 
different, Cain Park Theatre, the 
Western Reserve Eldred Hall Theatre, 
the Lakewood Little Theatre, the 
Chagrin Valley Theatre, the Candle 
Light Players, the Shaker Players, the 
Mid-Town Theatre, and the recently 
dedicated Karamu Theatre. The thea- 
tre here does not live in a vacuum; it 
is rampant. 


Frederic McConnell, in addition to 
building Cleveland’s Play House to 
its present eminence, has been a 
leader in the activities of the National 
Theatre Conference. 


The Jump 


To Broadway 
by Walter Kerr 


I am not one of those who believes 
that the outlying community and col- 
lege theatres constitute the “real” 
theatre of America, and | am never 
able to go along with those of my 
university colleagues who choose to 
look upon the New York theatre as 
representative only of an Eastern, 
sophisticated, and special minority. I 
have taught the history of the theatre 
long enough to know that drama has 
always found its maturity in cosmo- 
politan centers, and that all the good 
stuff has always come from Athens, 
Paris and London. It follows, unless 
history decides to reverse itself, that 
the American good stuff is going to 
come from New York. 

The non-professional theatre is by 
its nature bound to be an immature 
one, since it must rely for so much of 
its personnel on immature talents. 
The professional theatre, on the other 
hand, just as certainly must profit 
from the increased maturity and ex- 
perience of those who have made it a 
full-time profession. We cannot get 
around this by calling it the “com- 
mercial” theatre, with the snide im- 
plication that its economically com- 
petitive position somehow undermines 
the values which maturity should give 
it. Nor can we get around it by point- 
ing to the maturity of those college 
professors and community theatre 
directors who are in charge of non- 
professional activity. These men have 
for their professions teaching and the 
managing of small community enter- 
prises, and this is a different profes- 
sion from active, competitive, metro- 
politan theatre production. They are 
most of them very, very good at their 
work, but it is simply a different 
work, producing different results. 

The non-professional theatre at its 
best will always be contributory, an 
elementary training ground for a 
profession which will finally require 
full-time service at the center of op- 
erations before the talent becomes 
mature. It can perform many services 
for many people, as it has undoubt- 
edly helped to free the realistic theatre 
of its single-set, three-wall confines 
for the more imaginative work of Ten- 
nessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 
The university theatres anticipated 
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Broadway in freer staging methods 
by some fifteen years. In this and 
many other instances they have been 
valuable, just as valuable as were the 
English inns of Court, or any of the 
universities from which the “univer- 
sity wits” departed for London. The 
point is that they finally had to de- 
part, and that they weren’t wits un- 
til they were in London. 

What is the difference between 
good work in the non-professional 
theatre and good work on Broadway ? 
It isn’t easy to say, because the differ- 
ence, for all its importance, is a subtle 
and almost a spiritual one. Having 
been actively involved in transferring 
at least four productions from one 
kind of theatre to the other, | have 
had an opportunity of watching the 
process closely. And there are a num- 
ber of misleading indications which, 
at first sight, would seem to contra- 
dict the course of history and my own 
convictions. 

For instance, if there is one thing 
I am now sure of it is that a line, a 
piece of business,.a whole scene, or 
an acting performance which pro- 
duces a certain kind of effect on a 
non-professional audience in Wash- 
ington, D. C. will, if done in the same 
way, produce precisely the same effect 
on an audience in New York City. | 
have had this proved for me by the 
simple device of taking, on four dif- 
ferent occasions, one member of the 
original cast into the professional 
production and having him repeat his 
performance in detail. In each case, 
the values—whether they were laughs 
or dramatic effects—which the per- 
former had realized in the non-profes- 
sional production were realized again, 
almost without variation, in the 
Broadway performance. The same 
laughs in the same places, the same 
critical response to the individual per- 
formance and to the performer's 





The satiric ‘‘Be a Mess”’ number from 
“Touch and Go,” as originally staged 
at Catholic University by Walter Kerr. 
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material, has been the rule. 

This also seems to be true of stage 
direction. In staging the “Be a Mess” 
and “Hamlet” numbers in “Touch 
and Go,” | duplicated precisely the 
stage business and style | had used in 
the Washington production. Earlier, | 
had transplanted the “Frankie and 
Johnny” number in “Sing Out, Sweet 
Land” without the alteration of so 
much as a gesture. With each of these 
numbers audience response in New 
York dovetailed perfectly with that 
in the university theatre. 

Why, then, should many produc- 
tions which have been resounding 
successes in good non-professional 
theatres fail just as resoundingly in 
New York? We have had this ex- 
perience of success-into-failure when 
transplanting plays from Catholic 
University; Margo Jones has had it 
bringing them in from Dallas, and 
there have been others. It is some- 
times suggested that the plays are 
“ruined” in transfér—by changes in 
the text, by miscasting, by over-pro- 
duction—and this is sometimes true. 
But, on the whole, it could never be a 
satisfactory answer to the question, 
because, for a loss in one piece of 
characterization or in some quality 
about the directorial style, there is 
bound to be a compensatory gain 
somewhere else. With the additional 
experience of the New York per- 
sonnel, the gains are almost certain to 
equalize or run ahead of any losses of 
this kind. 

What then? If we cannot accept the 
explanation that “they changed it too 
much,” and if individual effects in the 
play can be transplanted without loss 
in audience reaction, why cannot the 
whole play be moved over with as- 
sured success ? 

I think the phrase “the whole play” 
is the key to the problem. Though 
the parts are identical and may pro- 
duce identical responses, the whole 
is different. Between Washington and 
New York, between Dallas and New 
York, mathematical hell breaks loose, 
and the whole is no longer the sum 
of the same parts. | think it is a mat- 
ter of density. It is not that the sum 
has to be greater (plays constructed 
on very slight premises do succeed in 
New York) or that the weight must 
be greater (very light-hearted plays 
succeed, too), but that the intellectual 
atmosphere has a greater complexity. 

Into any metropolitan center blow 
a good many winds. They come with 
the people, from all the outposts. The 


intellectual atmosphere is one of 
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cross-currents, and when they have 
all crossed they produce something 
new. If Washington may be said to 
have an air of its own, and if Dallas 
has another, New York has the air of 
Washington and Dallas and San Fran. 
cisco and London. This air may not 
be heavier—it may be a composite of 
light airs from everywhere—but it is 
thicker. It is more complex, it has 
more reference points, it is more 


sophisticated. When layer upon layer 





of these reference points have been 





packed together, there is a sharp in- 





crease in awareness of contrasts, of 
universals, of insights of all kinds, 
And this becomes a distinctive atmos- 






phere of its own—a cosmopolitan one 
in which drama, and the human re- 
quirements for 






producing drama, 





mature. 





The non-professional play coming 





in from the outposts may be very 





clever indeed, or very moving in its 
own way. But its way is the way of the 
outpost from which it comes, and it 
has not yet made contact with the 
complex fullness of reference which 
the New York audience expects. It is 
not quite living on the same planet. 
The audience operates on one level of 
complexity and the play on another. 
The result is an overall dissatisfaction 
and a number of failures, though 
often “promising” failures. 

If “Touch and Go” has been more 
successful for my wife, Jean, and my- 
self than our previous bouts with New 
York, there are no doubt diverse rea- 
sons for it. George Abbott is certain- 
ly one of them. But I think that our 
own orientation from one atmosphere 
to the other has been very important. 
For instance, | am sure that those 
previous bouts with New York were 
more helpful than our continued 
simultaneous work in the non-profes 
sional theatre. And the fact that we 
had decided upon a leave of absence 
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from the university theatre before we 
put finger to typewriter had some-~ 
thing to do with the mental read- 
justment which the environmental 
shift requires. 

The virtues of the university and 
community theatres are many, but 
these theatres remain regional, and 
therefore special. The vices of the 
professional theatre are many, but it 
is in this competitive struggle that 
talent matures. I believe that the 
regional theatre is better off for 
acknowledging both facts, and for go- 
ing about its business with a real 
awareness of what that business is. 


Walter Kerr, Chairman of Catholic 
University’s Drama Department,. has 
brought four productions from the 
Washington, D.C. campus to New 
York. 





The Education 
of a Professional 


by Sam Wanamaker 


“Write an article about the non- 
professional theatre and its relation 
to Broadway,” I was asked. 

“Dunno anything about it,” I re- 
plied. 

“Got some research material. Give 
you all the information you want.” 

Over a cocktail I read the material, 
which consisted of several hundred 
well-known Broadway names along 
with the colleges or universities they 
attended. All it seemed to prove was 
that my colleagues in the theatre 
were extremely well educated. 

“Don’t you see the trend? More 
and more people are coming to 
Broadway from college, university. 
and community theatres.” 

So what? It might be an interest- 
ing fact, but once stated where’s the 
rest of the article? My informant 
agreed | had something there, and we 
sat in silence for a while. The waiter 
brought another drink. 

I meant, of course, that there had 
to be some angle, some point of view 
about this, and I didn’t have one. My 
last and only real contact with the 
non-professional theatre was when | 
kissed my alma mater, the Goodman 
Theatre, goodbye and headed for 
Broadway. Now the only thing I know 
about theatre outside of Broadway is 
what I read on the biographical cards 
of people when I’m casting a show. 

“Well, how about the influence 
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these people have on the Broadway 
theatre, the new ideas and fresh talent 
they bring?” 

New ideas? What Broadway pro- 
ducer will risk a new idea today with 
the cost of production what it is? 
How much “fresh talent” will he en- 
trust his production to, when greater 
and greater guarantees are sought to 
insure against a failure? Sure, once 
in a while somebody breaks through, 
or a fresh approach to a play makes 
the grade, but these are the excep- 
tions, the freaks; everything in the 
theatre today militates against them. 

“If that’s true, don’t you think that 
ways should be found to give these 
people a chance, more opportunities 
opened to them?” 

The restaurant we were in is fre- 
quented by theatre people, and as | 
looked about me, I realized that most 
of them were unemployed. It seems 
unnecessary to ask, but how can we 
open new opportunities when there 
are not enough of them for ourselves? 
Right now Broadway is desperately 
trying to figure out ways to solve the 
unemployment problem for thousands 
who have already proven their talent 
and usefulness. Even the problem of 
just being seen or practicing their 
craft is a difficult one, aside from the 
pure economic factors. 

“Very well,” persisted my com- 
panion, “assuming that talent ab- 
sorption seems impossible under the 
present set-up, what about taking ad- 
vantage of the contribution the non- 
professional theatre is making in the 
field of advanced theatre theory and 
practice?” 

“It appears to me,” I said, “from 
what little I hear, that the main theory 
and practice of the tributary theatre 
consists of aping Broadway.” 

“That is not true!” and his voice 
quivered with indignation. “They 
have been producing new scripts in 
new forms, redoing the classics in a 
variety of styles and productions, ex- 
perimenting with theatre-in-the-round, 
erecting new and modern theatre 
buildings, developing actors, direc- 
tors, designers, and writers in per- 
manent companies. These are facts!” 

I mumbled an incoherent apology 
for repeating an unsubstantiated gen- 
erality and asked for more facts. 

“Pll send you a few copies of the 
bulletins published by the various 
non-professional theatre organiza- 
tions. Together they represent thou- 
sands of trained people working in 
hundreds of college and community 
theatres. Then, if you like, come up 


to the ANTA offices and dig into the 
piles of other material on theatre 
outside of Broadway. You'd find it 
quite revealing:” 

As we talked on, the pieces seemed 
to fall in place. I began to realize the 
size, scope, and potential of the non- 
professional theatre, and then the in- 
evitable question posed itself: how 
to bring these two isolated forces in 
the theatre together? 

The tributary theatre represents 
the only major source of new talent 
and ideas available to Broadway. In 
grappling with high costs, unemploy-+ 
ment, and other problems, Broadway 
has neglected the most vital factor 
necessary to its own survival: namely, 
the need for ever constant growth and 
development in the art of the theatre, 
and the nurturing of creative new 
talent to enrich that growth. 

Finding areas of contact and rap- 
prochement between these two thea- 
tre forces will in one way or another 
cut across all of the problems now 
besetting them. First, in the realm 
of building a truly national theatre 
spread across the nation, such an 
alliance would stimulate and expand 
audiences at prices they could afford. 
In the area of unemployment and ab- 
sorption of new talent, it could put 
these theatres on a professional foot- 
ing which would pay the actors and 
technicians a living wage. A pool of 
new plays by promising authors could 
be organized for the easy accessibility 
of Broadway producers and for pro- 
ductions outside of Broadway; in the 
area of the exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience could be formulated a plan 
of apprenticeships with designers, di- 
rectors, producers, actors, and tech- 
nicians which would bring Broad- 
way professionals to the non-profes- 
sional theatre for actual work on 
productions. Advanced techniques, 
styles, forms, and content could be 
improved by allowing Broadway pro- 
ducers to experiment in the non- 
professional theatre with plays that 
are daring and original, before facing 
the enormous economic hazards of 
Broadway. The plans, the projects, 
and the possibilities are infinite once 
the need is recognized. 

The next question asserts itself 
with stubborn insistence and reality: 
who is going to do all this? I don’t 
know. Maybe ANTA, maybe the non- 
professional theatre associations, 
maybe Equity, maybe the producers, 
or maybe everyone together. All of 
them are working in the same direc- 
tion anyway: to make the theatre a 
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cultural necessity to the people of our 
country, to fight against its disappear- 
ance as an important art form in 
America. 

“You know, it’s strange,” said my 
friend breaking in, “but people on 
Broadway don’t seem to care very 
much about any of this.” 

Sure they don’t care, until it’s ex- 

plained to them in terms of bread 
and butter and maybe a few long for- 
gotten ideals. 
« “Tell you what,” I said as we fum- 
bled for the check, “send me those 
bulletins and anything else you've got 
lying around on this stuff, and maybe 
I can come up with something that 
might make sense for me and that 
would be worthy of an article. If | 
don’t, at least I will have learned 
something, and that perhaps in the 
final analysis is the root of the whole 
problem.” 


Sam Wanamaker secured his place 
as front rank actor-director when he 
staged “Joan of Lorraine” and played 
the lead opposite Ingrid Bergman. 
He repeated the feat in “Goodbye My 
Fancy” with Madeleine Carroll. 


Grass Roots Theatre 


by Eleanor McClatchy 


While the non-professional theatres 
of America seem shy of booking pro- 
fessional performances and present- 
ing them under their banners, there 
is a group in California, the 
Sacramento Civic Repertory Theatre, 
started in 1941, that is now in its 
second season of presenting its own 
local productions in conjunction with 
a growing list of professional ones. 
The Civic Repertory has presented 
such top attractions as the Webster 
Shakespearean players and Eva Le 
Gallienne. They have booked a wide 
list of other offerings that include 
such things as plays for children, lec- 
turers on theatre and travel, and 
marionette shows. 

However, the Civic Repertory is 
not bringing the first professional at- 
traction into an arid, starved com- 
munity. It is competing on an even 
basis in an old established field. And 
doing well. Theatre was thriving in 
Sacramento when it was just an en- 
campment of tents and shacks clus- 
tered along the river shortly after 
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James Marshall discovered gold a few 
miles away. 

With such a background, the Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory decided that 
if it were to fulfill its mission as a 
civic and regional theatre, it must 
reach beyond what it already had 
provided—a school of the theatre 
where those interested could go to 
learn its arts, and a little playhouse, 
the Eaglet, where they could partici- 
pate. It must widen its scope and 
provide professional attractions as 
well as non-professional, if it were to 
become the kind of all-embracing 
theatre center the region needed. 

Last season the professional attrac- 
tions presented began with four illus- 
trated lectures called the Armchair 
Cruise Series, starting off with Bur 
ton Holmes. The first steps in build- 
ing a children’s theatre were taken 
by booking Edwin Strawbridge’s 
“Red Riding Hood.” To start a re- 
gional coverage, this play was booked 
by the civic theatre in three towns in 
the Sacramento Valley as well as in 
Sacramento. Eva Le Gallienne’s only 
open date on her western tour came 
at a time when many attractions, both 
professional and _ non-professional, 
were filling the local boards. To rise 
above a crowded schedule, tickets 
were sold for a Theatre Supper Party, 
and Miss Le Gallienne, being the fine 
trouper that she is, consented to speak 
on theatre to an audience still linger- 
ing over its black coffee. When she 
followed with scenes from some of 
her plays, enthusiastic applause came 
from the tables as well as ideas as to 
what scenes she should do next. She 
was followed a few weeks later by 
Margaret Webster's “Hamlet” and 
“Macbeth,” which played to packed 
houses. 

The season of 1949-50 has seen the 
enlargement of the Armchair Cruise 
series from four to six lectures. The 
membership has jumped 50%, and 
one of the lectures has been booked 
in two other towns in the valley un- 
der the banner of the Civic Repertory. 
The Matinee Club was also inaugu- 
rated as a series of afternoon pro- 
grams devoted to various phases of 
the theatre: lecturers of note, mario- 
nettes, character sketches. And the 
Straw Hat Review, a very successful 
group of twenty-two young profes- 
sionals from San Francisco who 
write and produce their own shows, 
played the Eaglet for six nights. 

Another project, the Cinema Club, 


also was met by a quick membership 
sellout and a waiting list. This is g 
presentation of seven outstanding | 
American and foreign films and two” 
evenings of non-professional camera 
work stressing the best of California” 
experimenters, one evening devoted to” 
the still camera in colors and one to 
movies. The Cinema Club was the’ 
direct result of audience request. | 
This season the Eaglet Children’s 
Theatre is starting in earnest, present. 
ing five productions to its young, 
wide-eyed audiences. The civic theatre ~ 
is doing “Tom Sawyer” and “The 
Emperor's New Clothes,” while three 
professional shows are being offered: 
the Lesselli Marionettes, the Rufus 
Rose Marionettes, and Edwin Straw. 
bridge’s “Robinson Crusoe.” Besides 
its Sacramento showing, the Straw- 
bridge troupe of adult professionals 
is being presented by the Civic Re 
pertory in eight other cities in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
Margaret Webster’s “Julius Caesar” 
and “Taming of the Shrew” are being 
booked this season by the Civic Re- 
pertory for eight performances in the 
valleys; in Fresno, Modesto, Sacra- 
mento and Marysville—a big jump 
from last season’s two in Sacramen- 
to. But the prospects are excellent, 
and another season may include even 
wider bookings. Any theatre should 
be happy and proud to present the 
Webster plays. But to the Sacramento 
Civic Repertory Theatre Margaret 
Webster is more than a distinguished ~ 
director. She is the godmother of the © 
little Eaglet. It was she who suggested 
its diminutive name, and, as its god- 
mother, on opening night it was her 
voice which spoke the theatre’s first 
Shakespearean lines: lines she chose 
for the occasion, aptly describing the 
roles of theatre, actor, and audience. 
She might well have spoken to all 
theatres, to all actors, to all audiences. 
For the non-professional theatre, with 
its roots deep in the soil of its own 
region, could become one of the most 
vital forces in the American Theatre 7 
were it to approach the possibilities of 
its role with a more inquiring seareh 
into the overall theatre needs of its 
section of the country. 
Eleanor McClatchy, who heads @ 
chain of newspapers and radio sta 
trons in California, works backstage 
with the Sacramento Civic Theatre 
and is also a member of its board of © 
directors. 
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About the Play 


® A couple of years ago I was involved, by Mr. R. 
E. G. Harris of the Los Angeles Daily News, in a series 
of functions and meetings to raise money for, and 
interest in ““The California Citizen’s Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, Inc.” This committee has done and 
is doing useful work on social and political levels to 
focus the attention of the public on the necessity of a 
change in attitude toward mental ailments and their 
treatment. 

Naturally, I came in contact with a number of 
cases, and learned about a number of case histories, 
which were fairly conclusive evidence in support of 
the Committee’s main contention—the desirability of 
a great increase in the capacity and number of 
out-patient clinics in the State. 

One of the stories which stuck in my mind con- 
cerned an ex-soldier who wished to become a doctor. 


He did not want his studies to be interrupted at 
any point for financial reasons, so he spent two years 
working as a male nurse in a State Hospital for the 
Insane. The Hospital was not in California. 

When he had saved enough to satisfy his estimate 
of his requirements he started at medical school. He 
was older by some years than the other freshmen 
and he found the going tough. He approached the 
examinations at the end of his first year in the cer- 
tainty that he would fail, and he did. He was 
allowed to try to make up the necessary credits at 
summer school. During June and July he became 
convinced that his failure stemmed from neurotic or 
psychotic causes. 

He felt that his case was not hopeless, but none of 
the institutions which, in his opinion, might be able 
to cure him were within his means. He was con- 
vinced, and with reason, that his ultimate destination 
would be the State Hospital for the Insane he knew 
well enough to fear—where, among other horrors, he 
had seen what he considered curable patients linger 
for as many as forty years in steadily increasing 
disease 


He killed himself. 


In the opinion of a psychiatrist at the medical 
school he attended, his case was far from hopeless. It 
is quite possible that he would have found some 
other focus for his fears if the State Hospital had 
not been so immediate and so easy to use as a bogey- 
man ; but it is only necessary to have an elementary 
knowledge of some of these institutions for a com- 
paratively rational man to develop a certain distaste 
for conditions as they are 


All the action in “The Closing Door” springs from 
fear of a State Institution and the various corollaries 
of that fear. More than fifty percent of the hospital 
beds in the United States are occupied by mental 
and nervous cases. Two percent of the doctors are 
psychiatrists. If the comparative amounts of money 
spent on research into mental ailments and other 
more sympathetic ailments are considered, the situa- 
tion is seen to belong to the current phenomenon 
which O’Casey calls a “State of Chasis”—which I 
take to mean “Ludicrous, but not particularly funny.” 
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THE CLOSING DOOR 





Paul Morrison’s set of the Trahern living room at the top of an old fashioned building. 








COPYRIGHT, 1949, BY ALEXANDER KNOX Tue Crosinc Door was first presented by Cheryl Crawford at the 


Empire Theatre, New York City, on December 1, 1949, with the 
following cast 


Note: THe Ciosinc Door is the sole property of the author and 
fully protected by copyright. It may not be acted, either b) 


IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 
professionals or amateurs, without payment of a royalty Public , , 
é ; NORMA TRAHERN Doris Nolan 
readings and radio broadcasts are likewise forbidden. All inquiries : 
’ DAVID TRAHERN Jack Dimond 
concerning rights should be addressed to the agent, M.C.A . m 
: CONNIE Jo Van Fleet 
Managment, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, New York . 
VAIL TRAHERN Alexander Knox 
OLLIE STEVENSON John Shellie 
GRANDMA Eva Condon 
DOCTOR ED HARRIMAN Richard Derr 
BASIL JOHNSON Ronald Alexander 
atc. Randolph Echols 
DIRECTED BY Lee Strasberg ed . ph 
ER Se ee ey ee ae Aian Norman 
SETTING AND LIGHTING BY Paul Morrison OUARD ... Lonny Chapman 
COSTUMES BY Robert Stevenson GUARD 


..Martin Balsam 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE ONE 


NOON 


The action of the play takes place on a November Satur- 
day afternoon and evening in the living room of VAIL 
TRAHERN’S fifth-floor apartment in a large northeastern 
American city. 


The apartment building is old and bleak, in a district 
which is dismal, but not yet a slum. 


lhe living-room is larger than one could rent for the 
same money (about seventy dollars a.month) in a modern 
building. It looks as if it has been shaped by breaking 
through a wall from one building to the next. It might 
have been used at one time as a studio, or for some com- 
mercial purpose. The floor-level of the rear part of the 
room is six inches higher than the down-stage part, and 
the ceiling ts several feet lower. 


Stage right is defined by a large studio window through 
which can be seen the roofs of buildings, the top of an 
electric sign, and the steeple of a church. Down-stage of 
this window is a small cabinet on top of whitch rest a 
small radio and the teléphone, which has a long cord. In 
the alcove formed by the. window is a baby grand piano. 
Over the lower half of the window, curtains, suspended 
on a heavy brats rod, can be drawn. 


U p-stage of the window, on the upper level, is a tempo- 
rary partition with a door in it. This partition cuts off 
the kitchen and the door to the service stairs. 


Jutting out from this partition is the elevator-shaft, with 
its heavy sound-proof door opening towards centre-stage. 
In ihe wall of the shaft is a speaking-tube to the foyer on 
the ground floor, five stories below. The upper two feet 
of the wall around the shaft is formed of a grill through 
which the light from the elevator car shines. The approach 
of the elevator is signalled by the brightening of this light. 
When the car is just about to stop at this floor a red light 
goes on above the door. 


Left of the elevator-shaft, somewhat left of centre-stage 
in the back wall, is the door which leads to a short corri- 
dor and the three bedrooms. The doors to the bedrooms 
can be seen from different parts of the audience. 


Left of this door is a large and expensive-looking high- 
boy or secretary. Left of the secretary, and well down- 
Stage, is a coat-closet. Against the wall of the coat-cioset 
ts a Franklin stove which helps to heat the apartment. 


Down-stage and left of the coat-closet, next to the pros- 
cenium, is a narrow window. 


The furniture in the room is heterogeneous but moder- 
ately comfortable. There is a small chair by the telephone. 
right-centre, and fairly well down-stage, is a large work- 
table. Behind it is an office chair, and at'the end (almost 
centre) is a slightly more comfortable chair with arms. 
Below the table is a long and rather clumsy settee with a 
back as high as the table. 


On stage, left, on the upper level, is a medium-sized table 
with a lamp on it and two chairs near it. This table 
might be used for home-work or books or magazines o7 





even meals. Below this table, on the lower level, is g 
couch with a raised head and no back 


lt might have been bought second-hand from a doctor; 
office. The raised head is towards centre-stage. Besid, 
the couch is a small occasional table. 


There are practical lamps over the telephone, on the piano, 
directly above the work-table, and on the table stage-left, 
On the elevator-wall, near the kitchen door, is a small hat. 
rack, 


Except for the piano and the secretary, all the furniture 
in the room is old, somewhat discolored, and a little rick. 
ety. It is not objectionable or vulgar. The piano and the 
secretary are evidence of a more affluent past. 


When the curtain rises there are six or seven large photo- 
graphic enlargements littered about the secretary and the 
couch. They are mounted, as if for an exhibition, and 
one hangs on a stretched cord head high. It is a lamb’s. 
eye view of a bald eagle about to pounce. The other 
photographs are also of bald eagles in various postures of 
attack. 


Davip TRAHERN, only son of Vat. and NorMa TRAHERN, 
is a nice-looking boy of twelve, possibly a little “old” for 
his age, but not in the least precocious. Relations between 
his mother and father and himself have always been 
friendly, and both his parents have tried to let him grou 
up with as little interference from them as possible. The 
result is that Daviw is quite confident in his dealings with 
other people, and has very little of the self-consciousness 
which sentimentalists are apt to find charming. 


NorMA TRAHERN, wife of Vail Trahern and mother of 
David, is by no means an ordinary woman. She is about 
thirty-five years old, she dresses with more style than one 
would expect from her income, and she has the combina- 
tion of warmth and efficiency which is pecultar to certain 
American professional women. She is informal, easy, has 
poise without posturing and self-control without chilliness 


Her circumstances this morning ate obviously unusual. 
She is operating under strong tension. The impression of 
efficiency and clear-headedness which she gives at first is, 
partly, assumed. Everything she does seems to have an 
importance beyond its immediate purpose. On a few oe- 
casions she gives the impression that the very speed and 
efficiency with which she operates are, to her, distasteful. 
Now and then she makes an obvious effort to relax, but 
through everything she does her basic warmth and integ- 
rity shine steadily. The first impression she gives is that 
of a beautiful woman in shabby circumstances. Later it is 
clear that shabby circumstances are not the root of the 
matter, 


Norma is at the telephone, down right. Davw is up left, 
arranging his camera, reflectors, etc. As the curtain nsés, 
the deep-toned bell of St. Andrews Episcopal Church next 
door is finishing striking twelve noon. 


Norma: Oh yes, yes Mrs. Van Ryner. Thanks so much 
for calling me back. (She puts her hand over the mouth- 
piece) David, run and get me a handkerchief. Top left 
hand drawer. I’m going to sneeze. 


Davin: (Going to the bedroom) Mrs. Van Ryner is ter 
ribly rich. Her rubies and diamonds would fill a_ big 
ditch 


Norma: Mrs. Van Ryner. I wonder if I might ask a favor 
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of you. Grandma would be wonderfully cheered up if you 
Ould take her in for a few days — That would be won- 
derful — David and Vail are going away for a bit and I 
wanted a rest too. It’s all been arranged rather suddenly— 
We'll bring her over in about an hour. (Davi brings 
handkerchief to Norma, and goes to the kitchen) Why 
yes, we have one album — Yes, I played it with the Chi- 
cago Symphony but it’s a long time ago. The records are 
pretty worn now — Yes, in about an hour. Goodbye. 


Daviw: (Backing in from the kitchen) O.K.! I can’t get 
the scissors without going in the kitchen, can I? 


Norma: Don’t quarrel with Connie, David. Let her get 
on with her work. 


Davip goes back to his photographs and Norma dials a 
number 


Norma: (on phone) Is Dr. Harriman still engaged ?—— 
Oh, no, I'll call again. ——— It’s Mrs. Trahern —— Thank 
you. (She hangs up, glances at Davi who is perched on 
a chair) Don’t fall, David. 


Connie comes in from the kitchen. She is as unpleasant 
a specimen of poor-white daily woman as one is likely to 
encounter. Her voice whines perpetually. She is far from 
clean. She is a chronic alcoholic, a petty thief, and a 
scold. She is foul-mouthed, dirty-minded, and a liar. 
Luckily she is not important enough to the story to make 
it necessary to explain how she became all these unpleas- 
ant things) 


Connie: The man wants eighty cents for the milk. 
Norma: Eighty cents? 

Connie: (Starts to take Norma’s purse from work-table) 
I'll give it to him. 

Norma: (Taking purse from her) Eighty cents? 
Connie: Seventy cents I said. (NorMa goes to the kitchen 
with her purse. Connie is irritated. She turns to Davi) 
Where did all these things come from? I no sooner get 


the place cleaned up than—(She begins moving one of 
the enlargements) 


Davin: Don’t do that, Connie, please! 
fixed. I’m taking a picture. 


Connie: All right, all right. Don’t get excited. Where'd 
you get all these buzzards? 


I’ve got things | 


Davip: They’re not buzzards, they’re eagles. Dad took 
them years ago when he was rescuing somebody. I’m 
taking a picture of myself fighting off the big one. 


Connie: You and your dad certainly are a pair. 

Davin: Just leave things the way they are. 

Connie: Fighting off a buzzard. He'd better begin prac- 
tising on the bill collector. (She is picking up scraps of 
paper that have fallen to the floor) He goes to work and 


he comes back and he tells everybody what a hard day he 
had, but you see any money he brings in? 

Davi: (Angry) He gets headaches. | 
Connie: Certainly don’t get no aches from doin’ no work. 
Davi: You say one more word about him and I’ll— 
Connie: What’ll you do, toothpick? 

Davip: He’s working I tell you. He’s working at that 


office 
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(Connie does nothing but laugh. Norma has returned 
from the kitchen and taken in the situation) 


Norma: David, run and ask Grandma to come here for 
a minute, will you? Connie, I want you to take all the 
sheets off the beds and collect all the towels. 


Connie: They was just changed on Wednesday. 


Norma: And work out how much I owe you. (Davin is 
now out of the room) Connie, I don’t want you to talk 
to David about his father. I don’t want him to know Mr. 
Trahern isn’t working. 


Connie: (Surprised) I didn’t know you knew. 


Norma: (Dialing a number) Just don’t bring up the 
subject. It’s none of your business what Mr.. Trahern 
does or doesn’t do. 


Connie: I never said he was out of a job. I just asked 
what he did. 


Norma: Hello? Is Dr. Harriman free yet? Norma Tra- 
hern again—( Looks at her watch) 


Connie: (Whining) I didn’t do the boy any harm. I 
was just teasing— 


Norma: (Into phone) Please ask him to call me as soon 
as he’s free and tell him it’s quite urgent. (She hangs up) 


(GRANDMA enters, on David’s arm. GranpMa (Mrs. John 
Trahern, nee Diana Vail) is a rather prettily dressed old 
lady, frail, and apt to keep her handkerchiefs always 
handy. Her voice is her most attractive attribute. The 
first impression she gives is somewhat bird-like, sometimes 
like a silly bird, sometimes like a fierce one, but always a 
bird that knows what it wants) 


GRANDMA: My it’s nice to get out of that bedroom. Every 
time I’ve come in here lately that awful Ollie has been 
sitting here with that sharp smile of his. 


Norma: Ollie doesn’t do any harm, Grandma. 


GranDMA: There’s no earthly reason why I should en- 
tertain a man Vail picked up in a pool-room is there? 
Just lately he’s been seeing the strangest people—(She 


sees the litter of photographs) What did you drag all 
these things out for? 


Davw: I’m taking a picture — 


GranpMA: Norma, if you have any sense, you'll take 
David’s camera and smash it. The money Vail used to 
waste before he gave it up! And the boy will go the same 
way. Always getting into trouble. Broken bones, out all 
night, clothes always ripped, mud on everything — all to 
get a few snapshots of some birds! I didn’t know Vail 
still had these things. They must be twenty years old. 
Where'd they come from? Is Vail feeling any better? 


(Davin has gone back to his camera. Norma is at her 
work-table, arranging sheet-music for copying) 


Norma: He’s not back yet, Grandma. How would you 
like to visit Mrs. Van Ryner? 


GRANDMA: What? 


Norma: She phoned this morning and asked if you would 
like to go over this afternoon and stay with her for a few 
days. 


GranpMA: (Intense surprise) Emma Van Ryner did? 


Norma: Yes. 
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GranpMa: Herself? Not the maid? 
Norma: Herself. 


(GranpMA takes out her handkerchief and dabs at her 
eyes) 

GranpMa: But I’ve always had to hint for invitations be- 
fore! Well, well! Cast your bread upon the waters. When 
I first knew the Van Ryners they didn’t know a demi- 
tasse from an egg-cup. They were rich, of course. It 
always struck me as funny how rich people always have 
such a lot of rich friends. (A change of thought) Maybe 
it’s Hector. Maybe she’s asking me over to please Hector. 


Norma: Hector’s in Chicago. Do you want to go, Grand- 
ma? 

GranpMA: Norma, you're a dear, sweet girl, and God 
knows what would have become of me without you but 
Well, no one ever intended this loft for human habitation 
and the chance of getting out of it even for a few days. is 
just more than I can bear. 


(Don, the superintendent, enters from the kitchen carry- 
ing a large garbage can) 


Norma: Thanks, Don. 
GranpMa: Carrying refuse through the living room! 


Don: You should see what goes through my living room 
in the basement! My bedside table is a coal bir. (He 
goes down in the elevator) 


GranpMa: I’ve got to pack! I’ve got to pack! David, it 
would do you more good to concentrate on your school- 
work. 


Davip: (Without really listening) Yes, Grandma, 


GranpMA: Your grandfather was Principal of the High 
School so I should know something about it. 


Davin: Yes, Grandma. 


GranpMa: Your uncle Hector stuck to his books and look 
at him now. 


Davip: Yes, Grandma. 


GranpMA: He never wasted his time taking pictures of 


birds. 

Davip: Yes, Grandma. 

GranpMA: He saved his money, studied business at the 
University, and now he’s—he’s very friendly with Mr. 
Van Ryner. 

Davip: Yes, Grandma. 

Norma: David, help Grandma back to her room and I'll 
be in soon to help her pack. 

GranpMA: Qh yes, I must pack. Well, I can’t get over 
Emma Van Ryner inviting me out of the blue. I think 
it was God who told me to put the beads on my black 
dress yesterday. I shall wear black. Black is always so 
discreet. Except, of course, in underclothes. (She recol- 
lects David’s presence) Now whatever put a thought like 
that into my head? I'll go pack. 


Davip: Mother, couldn’t I ask Dad to lend me his cam- 
era? I could do a much better job with his camera. 


Norma: I'd rather you didn’t. 
Davi: He doesn’t mind lending me things. 


Norma: Just the same I’d — 





Davi: Ah — Could | use it without asking? 
Norma: No 


Davip: What harm does it do to ask? I can’t see what 
harm it could do just to ask. 


Norma: (Suddenly turning to him) Some other time — 
David, how would you like to go to Aunt Alice’s for a 
week ? 


Davin: Jeepers! 

Norma: I might join you there later — 
Davip: Gee, when can I go? 

Norma: This afternoon - 

(The red light at the elevator goes on. NORMA Sees it) 


Norma: This might be Vail now. Don’t say anything 
about it, David. Let me talk about it. 


Davin: Wouldn’t he want me to stay out of school? 


Norma: I'll tell you why later. Just — 
silence 


Davin: O.K. 


(Var TRAHERN enters with an air of slightly forced 
cheer. He is wearing a raincoat, hat, and scarf. He is @ 
man of about forty, quite ordinary looking, although 
sometimes a quality of deeply submerged fire shows itself 
in his manner. 


She gestures for 


Norma and Davi subtly change their manner as he ap- 


pears. David’s friendliness is a little awkward, and 
Norma’s affection is troubled. She goes to him and they 
kiss) 


Davin: Hello, Dad. 


Norma: Hello, darling 
you? Are you tired? 


Oh, you’re a little damp, aren't 


VaiL: No, it wasn’t a bad Saturday. Not as bad as usual. 
Norma: How’s the weather? Is it horrible out? 


Vai_: The weather? I’m glad you brought that up. The 
weather is a fascinating subject of study. Some states have 
more than others but it has been discovered that apart 
from California there are practically no states without 
weather. 


Daviw: The more there is here, the less there is there. 


Vai_: The question is, can the weather be changed by 
talking behind its back? Some people think so, others go 
to bed with a hot water bottle. 

Davin: Fair and warmer. Use our electric blankets and 
get fried by morning. 


Vai_: Unfortunately, we in the United States manufac- 
ture practically no weather of our own. We have to im- 
port our weather and we import most of it from Canada 
where the manufacture of weather is the chief industry. 
What they can’t use up there they ship down here, usual- 
ly on Saturdays. (Connie enters, dragging a broom. Vat 
eyes her) Sometimes a deep depression moves in from the 
West— 


Connie: Hello. 


Var_: You’re welcome. (Connie is crossing toward the 
kitchen) 


Davip: But if you’re lucky it keeps on moving out to the 
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East. 


Norma: Give me your hat and stay awhile. 


Van: My hat? You really want my hat? Certainly. (He 
bows to her, hands her the hat, and several one-dollar bills 
flutter to the floor) 


Norma: What's that? 

Var: It’s so long since you’ve seen it. Those are money, 
Davi: Glory Hallelujah! (He dives for the money) 
Norma: I thought I knew the color. 


Var: The gangrene of our civilization. 
mouldy and sick with lust. 


It’s green and 


Norma: It’s a color I’m very fond of. 
Var: Here’s some more (He scatters more bills) 
Norma: You're too good to me. 

Vai: Stop! 

Norma: Why stop? 


Va: David, get the your mother 
won't have to stoop. (Vai scatters more bills. Davin gets 
the carpet sweeper from the kitchen) 


More? 


carpet sweeper so 


NORMA: 


VaiL: Don’t get too hopeful. I changed it all to ones so 
it would look like more. 


Norma: Where did you get it, Vail? 

Vai_: Half a week’s wages. 

Davip: I could use some of that. 

Vai finds the last bill in his breast pocket 
Vai: Here’s half a dollar. (He tears the bill in hal 
Davip: Hey! Don’t do that! 


Norma: Don’t Vail! You’re destroying government prop- 
erty. 

Vait: Well, whose government is it? 

Davip: Hallelujah! 

Vai takes NorRMA in his arms) 

Vai: Mine, I tell you, mine! 

Davin: 


Imitating bugle) Ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta ' 


Norma: When we lived in Michigan we used to sweep 
it up with a broom. 


Vai_: We didn’t have David then to do the dirty work 
Davip: Dirty work like this I’m glad to do 

Norma: Remember the sugar-bow] ? 

Vat: David, you were born out of a Sheffield sugar-bow! 


Davip: You told me. I was a sweet little thing. Well, | 
think I’ve picked it all up. Thirty-five dollars and two 
halves. 


Davip takes the sweeper back to the kitchen after Norma 
takes the money from him. Vaux sees the litter of pictures. 
He is suddenly a little tense) 


Vai: Where’d you find these old things? 


Norma: I’ve kept them in the blue trunk. David was at 
the Y 


Daviw: (Running back from the kitchen) 1 was at the 
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Davip: Mother, couldn’t I ask Dad to lend me his camera? I 
could do a much better job with his camera. 
Doris Noian, Jack Dimonp. 


Y. this morning, Dad. Mr. Nesbitt was talking about birds, 
and he showed us slides from the National Geographic. 


Gee! I didn’t know you were as good as that! He said 
it was the best set of photographs of H. Loco-Loco—- 
VaiL: Leucocephalus. 

Davip that had ever been taken. He said— 


VaiL: | didn’t know you had kept these. (He is examin- 
ing one of them closely) 


Norma: David told me what Mr. Nesbitt said, so I got 
them out. 


Davip: He said that you were very talented but that 
you’d dropped out of sight twenty years ago —I told him 


you hadn't. 
VaiL_: You did, eh! 


Davip: Yes. Then he told me about you rescuing some- 
body. He showed me the magazines. He said you risked 


your life and limb 
Vait: Look, David 
Davip climbing down to your wounded and bleeding 
companion. He said that the cliff-face was vertical and 


there was a sheer drop of 
Vai: Look, David— 


Davin: — of seven hundred feet. He said you had no 
help because your companion was — é 
VaiL: (to Norma) He’s learned it by heart. 

Norma: Too much radio 

Davw: 


- injured almost to death. He said you stayed on 
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the narrow ledge beside the nest for a night and a day — 
Vai_: Look, David — 


Davi: — and a night, beating off the savage attacks of 
the eagles which had smelled blood and — 


(Davin is a little exhausted and Vai. gets a word in edge- 
ways ) 


Vat: Look, David, you don’t have to tell me. I was 
there. 


Davin: Yes, I guess you must have been. Well, did you 
ever get down? I mean, how did you get down? Mr. 


Nesbitt didn’t tell me that. 


VaiL: I didn’t get down, I got up. The firemen came 
from Radisson and threw down a rope and hauled us up. 
The claws were the worst things — great horny hooks that 
moved by themselves — 


Davip: I never knew you used to be famous. 
VaiL: I wasn’t. What are you doing with them ? 


Davip: (Assuming the position) I’ve got this big one fixed 
up and I’m taking a picture of myself fighting him off. 
It’s a gag. 


VaiL: You'll never get it with that lens. The angle’s too 
wide, and the print’s not big enough. 


Davip: I'll just have the top of my head in, and my arm. 
(He runs to the piano) Oh, and I’ve got some new prints 
to show you. Look at these. 


Norma: (Grimly) Yes, look at them and do something 
about it or David won’t be with us much longer. 


Davin: Oh, it’s all right. I won’t do it again. 

VaiL: (Looking at the pictures) These from the roof? 
Davin: Yes. 

VaiL: Did you use a rope? 

Davin: I just hung over. I wasn’t scared 

No? 


Davip: I wasn’t. 


VAIL: 


VaiL: I’m glad of that, but taking chances never made a 
picture any better. Use a rope next time. This one’s good. 


Davip: Yes, that’s the best. 

VariL: Will you do as I asked you? 

Davin: Yes, I'll use a rope. 

(Vatu hands Davin back the snaps and crosses to the cam- 
era set-up) 

VaiL: You'd better use my camera for this job 

Davin: Gee, can I- 

Vat: I think the right lens is on it now 


Davip: Gee, great! Thanks! (he turns and looks at Vai.) 
Who was it you rescued? What was his name? 


VaiL: It was a dame. 

Davin: Gee, Errol Flynn! 

(Davin runs to get the camera. Va. notices Norma watch- 
ing him) 

Vai_: What’s wrong? 


Norma: (With a slight start) Nothing. Thanks for—for 
the money, darling— 
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Vai_: I usually give it to you, don’t 1? 





Norma: I just said thank you 


VaiL: There was some hold-up on the pay-cheque lag 
week—and the week before. 


Norma: Well, they’ve paid some anyway. 
VaiL_: They promised me the rest next week. 
Norma: Fine. 


Vat: I— (Then rather abruptly he turns and goes toward 
the bedroom) Tell me when Ollie comes. (VAI goes. 
Davin and Norma look after him. Daviw speaks in little 
more than a whisper) 


Davin: You don’t suppose he stole the money, do you? 


y 


Norma: Of course not. 
Daviw: Mother, when can I go to Aunt Alice’s? 


Norma: After you take Grandma to the Van Rynery’ 
(She goes to the telephone and starts dialing a number) 
And I’d rather you didn’t tell Dad about going away. Not 
till later. I have a reason. I'll tell him. 


Davin: O.K. 


Norma: (Telephoning, with considerable earnestness) 
Hello, is Dr. Harriman still engaged? I’ve been trying 
— — — — Oh, good. (She puts her hand over the phone) 
David, will you go and ask Grandma if you can help her 
pack? Please— 


Davip: (Going) Pardon me while I get rid of the children. 
Norma: Tell Grandma I'll be right in. (Davin is going) 


Hello Ed — — — — (She puts her hand over the phone 
again) And close the door, will you, David? 


Davip: O.K. O.K. (He goes) 
Norma: Hello, Ed. You and Dr. Forbes were right. I 


should have done it earlier —-—- —-— — Yes, something's 
happened—I’d rather not talk about it now, it’s pretty 
difficult here, you know Yes, it’s 
pretty frightening. Could you make all the arrangements 
and - - Oh, wonderful, Ed—Thank you, 
I —- — Ten minutes? Yes, that’s 
quite easy. I’ll ask him to get his lunch out. Thanks Ed— 
Well — — (She pauses and looks around 
the apartment carefully) Well, I found a gun under his 
pillow — - Yes—Yes -- 
Goodbye. 


(She hangs up and for a second her head falls into her 
nervous hands. The room is very quiet. Suddenly there i 
a high scream from the kitchen, the scream turns to scold- 
ing and the laughter of a man’s voice. OLE backs into 
the room, holding the kitchen door open) 


Connie: (Off and in a high voice) And you quit sneaking 
up behind me when my back’s turned. 


(A broom swings out, which Ox.ie dodges) 


(Oxtre STEVENSON is a jockey of a man, bulging now m 
belly and jowl, but still nervously sharp of eye and ear, 
still remarkably quick on his feet, always ready for the get- 
away. Like many frightened people, he is addicted to 
teasing. His clothes have a nondescript outdoor quality 
about them. His voice is querulous) 


OLLIE: 
goosey ! 


You're getting goosey, Connie, you’re getting 
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CONNIE: 
manners in a stable. 


Ouue: (He turns and is a little surprised to see NoRMA 
crossing toward the bedroom corridor) Hello, Mrs. Tra- 
hern. 1 come in the back way so as not to disturb you. 


Norma: That was very thoughtful of you, Ollie. I'll tell 
Vail you’re here. (She opens the door) Grandma, do you 
want some help? (Norma disappears. We hear a knock 
and a muffled voice: “Ollie’s here, Vail.”) 


Oui: Yes, Connie, you’re getting nervous. You should 
put vitamins in your coffee, or maybe in your whiskey— 
you'd get more that way. It’s wonderful to see a dame as 
pooped as you are still so optimistic. 


Connie: (Off) You keep your mouth shut! 


VAIL comes in 
Vat: Hello, Ollie. Don’t ride Connie all the time. 
Outre: Connie? I'd as soon ride side-saddle on a sea cow. 


Vai.: Did you drop in across the street? Come and sit 


down. 


O.ue: No tips today. Fergie was wearing his nose high. 

Like he was the day you and me met. Didn’t get a thing out 

of him. So I chalked his cue for him! I buttered his brisket 
till my tongue wore out. 


Van: I guess you’re not as dumb as he thinks you are. 
Oxuie: Just as dumb as necessary. 


Vai_: To me, and this morning, you’re the cleverest man 
in town. - 


O.ture: You're kidding. 
Vai_: The cleverest man in town. 


Oxute: I don’t read books the way you do. Books bore the 
hell out of me. I can’t read ’em. You read a lot of books. 


Vai: The race-track is like an open book to you, isn’t it, 
Ollie? 


Oru: Yes. The thing I like about the track is how human 
people are. 


Vai_t: What about the horses? 


O.ute: I hate the horses. They’re stupid, and finicky as a 
pansy in a pot. Glanders they get, and strangles, and farcy- 
buds, and the covering disease. And when you treat ’em 
as tender as a boy-baby in a convent, you can’t depend on 
‘em. They only win when they’re shot full of dope. | 
always want to kick their high fat asses, but they’re too 
far off the ground. And they look at you so proud and 
haughty, as if you was dirt. The ones that lose same as 
the ones that win. I’m as good as they are any day—and 
I can run faster than most of ’em, too. (CONNIE has en- 
tered during his speech and is waxing the upstage table. 
She drops the can of wax) That’s table wax, not floor wax. 
Connie laughs’ 


Vai: Where’d you learn so much about horses, Ollie? 


Ottir: When I was with the Whitneys. I looked after all 
the Whitney horses. (While speaking he takes a trick tele- 
scope from his pocket and goes to the window) 

Connie: What you did for the Whitney horses was with 
a shovel. 


Otte: (From the window) Mr. Trahern, don’t you think 
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Comes to kitchen door) You sure learned your 


that sort of thing ought to be stopped? (He winks at VamL 
and hands him the telescope) Look! There to the right. 
Man and a dame. On the green roof. It ought to be 
stopped. 


Connie: (Crossing to the window) Where? Where? 
VaiL: (With the telescope) It certainly ought. 
Oxute: It’s disgusting. 

VaiL: Disgusting. 

Connie: Where? I don’t see nothin’. 


Oxtie: You can only see it with the telescope. On the 
green roof. (Oui hands the telescope to Connie. She 
trains it through the window, Ov.ie and Vai back away 
from her, smiling) 


Connie: Where is it? There’s nothing there ! 
Ouute: Clear as day, Connie. 


Connie: Where? I can’t see nothing disgusting! I can’t 
see nothing ! 


O.ute: Oh, you got to hold it close to your eye and twist 
it around. (Connie does so and her face is smudged with 
soot) Try your other eye. It’s a left-handed telescope. Go 
on, twist it around again. (CONNIE does so) 


Connie: There’s something wrong with this thing. I can’t 
see nothin’. (She now has two black eyes. Otte and Vai. 
no longer try to control their laughter. Connie is bewil- 
dered, but she laughs with them) 


Ou.ie: Oh, Connie, you look so much more natural this 
way. They suit you, Connie, you’re the type. 


Connie: (Stops laughing) What's wrong? What the hell 
are you laughing at? 


Ouuie: Nothing, Connie, nothing at all! 
Connie: What suits me? I don’t see anything funny? 


Ouuie: Who hit you, Connie? Or did you run into a door 
in the dark? 


(Connie has just seen herself in a mirror. Angrily she 
wipes at the soot, which smears it all over her face) 
Connie: Very funny, ain’t it? (Wildly she throws down 
the telescope and lashes out at them) Haven't you got 
anything better to do than sit around and play tricks all 
day? (Vai emits a last burst of laughter) You, too, Mr. 
Trahern. You're as bad as he is, only you ought to know 
better. You needn’t think you’re getting away with it. 
Everybody round here knows you ain’t working! You go 
out every morning and come back and tell them what a 
hard day you had and all the time you been walking the 
streets talking to yourself. All this money you brought here 
today! That wasn’t no wages! That’s what you won on 
“Jockey Boy,” thirty-six for two. Even the boy knows you 
ain’t had a job for a month—(Vai is advancing on her 
in a menacing way, his head curiously turned to one side. 
Connie is suddenly terribly frightened) You get away 
from me, you hear! Don’t touch me! You leave me alone. 
Mizz Trahern! Mizz Trahern! 


NorMa: (Entering quickly from bedroom) Vail! (Vatu 
holds Connie with his eyes for a second, shivers, and then 
turns away) They shouldn’t have played a trick on you, 
Connie. Go and wash your face. 


Ouuie: (Hushed, to Var.) I didn’t know you wanted to 
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Connie: Where? I can’t see nothing disgusting! I can’t see 
nothing 


Jo Van Freet, Joun Suevvie, ALEXANDER Knox. 


keep it quiet about “Jockey Boy.” 
(Connie goes to the kitchen, muttering 


Norma: Don’t worry about it, Vail. I’m glad you won the 
money. It doesn’t matter whether it’s wages or winnings. 
It’s money. (She waits a moment for a response, then 
begins again) David doesn’t know, Vail. He doesn’t know 
you lost the job. Darling, don’t be upset—(VamL moves 
It’s silly to let a little thing like 
that upset you. There are plenty of other jobs. 


violently away from her) 


At this moment Vau. blunders into the trip-thread that 
Daviw had fixed up, and the flash-bulb explodes with a 
glare and a bang. Vair screams as if badly hurt, and holds 
his arms over his head. He staggers to a chair and falls into 
it, moaning. Norma rushes to him 


Norma: What is it, darling? Are you hurt? 
Listen! Listen! 


See, it worked! Mother, 
can I get some more flash-bulbs? I could fix it up so we 
could get a picture of everybody walking along, paying no 
attention 


Vat: (Clutching her) 


Davip: (Enters from bedroom 


VaiL has seen the camera and Davip 
Vai_: Was that vou? Was that your camera? 
Davip: 


Frightened Dad! Dad! 


Vai has grabbed the camera and thrown it to the floor 


Yes, I had it fixed so 


He is trembling and groaning with rage. NORMA goes to 


him 


Norma: Shush, David! 
there’s no harm done. 


To Vau.) Never mind, darling. 
VaiL: I won’t have people taking pictures- 
Norma looks at her watch and realizes she must hurry 


Norma: David, run along and help Grandma finish pack- 
ing. Hurry up, David. (Davip goes. Norma looks at her 
watch again, gets her purse and fumbles in it for some 
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bills. Crossing back to Vau 
VaiL: Yes. 


Darling, are you all right? 


Norma: There’s no harm done, sweetheart. (VAIL turns 
to her and tries to speak but cannot) You know Saturday 
mornings, always so many people around, and I’m so busy 
Vail, take Ollie out and get him a glass of beer and Q 
sandwich. You ought to celebrate with all that money, 
Maybe it will change your luck. You'll feel better when 
you've had something to eat 


VaiL: (His voice strained 


What are you so busy about, 
Norma ? 


Norma: I promised Mr. Craven I’d have his music copied 
by this afternoon, and 


VaiL: I don’t think I’m very hungry. When Connie’s gone 
I can get something in the kitchen. 


Norma: Oh, Vail, you'd like a glass of beer with Ollie, 
wouldn’t you? Come on, it'll do you good. (The whistle 
of the speaking tube sounds suddenly. NorMA suspects who 
is there. She crosses toward ut 
don’t you, Ollie? 


Ouuie: Sure do, Mrs. Trahern. 


Ollie wants some beer. 


Norma hesitates for a fraction of a second, then she takes 
the tube, holds it near her mouth and speaks in a ton 
somewhat louder than necessary 


Norma: (Into speaking-tube 
Vail. Hello? - 


be fine. 


Don’t be gone too long 
In two minutes Yes, that'll 
She hangs up 


VaiL: Who’s that? 
Norma: Elsie. She’s coming up to take a lesson 


VatL_: Oh no! Come on, Ollie. Let’s go before they start 
playing scales! 


OLLIE: Jeez, yes! 


(Slowly Vai comes back to 
the door of the elevator 


her, leaving Ovwie holding 


VaiL: What happened, Norma? Something happened. | 
couldn’t see who did it, you know, because it was so dark, 
but I heard the sound of—the sound of footsteps moving 
away through the long grass. (Vat is deeply moved by 
what he is reporting. In his mind’s eye he sees very clearly, 
and what he sees is frightening. He has known the fear 
so long, however, that he speaks almost absently, as if he 
felt his thoughts must be so familiar to everyone that there 
was no real need to communicate them. Continuing) The 
flash was so sudden 


Norma: Maybe you'd rather stay and tell me about it 
Tell me about it, Vail Vait hesitates, then slowly the 
fantasy fades. His head turns suddenly to NorMA 


VAIL: Hm? He speaks sombrely There isn’t any more 
to tell. (GranpMa and Davin come in, dressed to go out. 

Vail sees them and crosses to the elevator) I won't be 

gone long. (The door closes 

GRANDMA: Vail—where’s he going? 

Norma: He’s taking Ollie for a glass of beer 


GranpMA: I wish you'd keep that Ollie out of here. He’s 
not good for Vail 


Norma: He’s about the only friend he has 


GraNDMA: He’s got lots of friends. He just won't go to see 
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them. They phone but he says he’s out. 


Norma: Mrs. Van Ryner asked you to take the concerto 
with you. 


GranpMa: Oh, how nice of her. Well, fancy remember- 
ing! You certainly knew how to play the piano in those 
davs. (She is putting on her coat) Well, I must hurry. 
The cook will be in the kitchen this very minute tasting 
some delicious tidbit in his white cap. (She is smoothing 
the fur on her collar) I’m glad this poor old walrus passed 
away before he saw how bald he’d get. Could we take a 
taxi, Norma? I don’t like to get all mussed up in the bus. 


Norma: David’ll carry your bag, Grandma. 


GranpMA: Oh well, there are always interesting faces on 
the bus. 


Norma: Here’s the album 


The doorbell rings and Davw answers it. Doctor Ep 
Harriman enters. He is a youngish doctor with a pleasant, 
solid, and competent manner. It is obvious that they all 
like him, have known him a long time, and have complete 
ynfidence in him) 


Davin: Hello, Dr. Ed! Gee! Doctors all the time ' 
Doctor: Hello, David, Norma—Mrs. Trahern 


Holding the elevator door open 
Grandma to the Van Ryners for a visit, Ed. 


NorMA: David's taking 


Daviv: Come on, Grandma 


GraNnpMA: What’s wrong, Norma? 


Norma: Well 
Doctor: Vail’s headaches. I want to explain about some 
pills 


GRANDMA: Oh. 
Norma: Have a good time, Grandma. 


GRANDMA: 
David 


Now you mustn’t rush me across the streets. 


Norma: Come straight back, David. You'll have to pack, 


too 


GraNpDMA: Where’s he going ? 


Norma: Oh—David, you tell Grandma. We can’t keep the 


elevator up here all day. Goodbye, Grandma. Have a 


nice time 


Davip: O.K 


They are in the The door closes. 


goes off Norma turns to the Doctor 


elevator 


The red light 


Norma: God! What a morning! Everything went wrong 


that could 
Doctor 


Quietly) It’s just as well I’ve got good news 


then. You won’t have to send him to the State Hospital. 


There'll be a room for him at the Mannin Clinic this 
afternoon. Dr. Forbes seems very interested. I’ve made 
irrangements for five o’clock 

Norma: I talked to Hector this morning 

Doctor: I thought he was in Chicago 

Norma: Long distance. Fifteen minutes. I told him I'd 
decided 

Doctor: What did he sav? 
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Norma: I’m always unfair to Hector. He reminds me so 
much of a weasel. 


Doctor: Isn’t he going to pay? 


NorMA: 
insane.” 


He finds it “difficult to believe his brother is 


Doctor: You find it difficult too, don’t you? 


Norma: (Crossing toward the window) I sometimes think 
if I could take Vail away somewhere, he might— 


Doctor: You want him cured, don’t you? 


(Connie crosses from the kitchen to the bedrooms. 
Doctor follows and closes the door after her) 


Doctor: (Nodding toward the corridor) Any fire escapes 
off the bedrooms? 


Norma: No. 


Doctor: Vail hasn’t overheard anything, has he? 


Norma: No. 


Doctor: Dr. Forbes thinks there’s a fifty percent chance 
of a cure. And he’s not given to optimism. He seems inter- 
ested in Vail not only as a case but also as a human being 

pretty unusual for Forbes. (Points to kitchen door) This 
leads to the service stairs? 


Norma: Yes—( There is a whistle at the intercom. NoRMA 


goes to answer it) 


Doctor: Wait! (Norma stops) Could a person listening 
down in the lobby hear what is said in this room ? 


Norma: No, you have to shout right close to the mouth- 
piece. (Into speaking tube) Hello Oh, Mr. Johnson! 
Why aren’t you in Chicago with your boss? 

Yes, certainly, come right up. It will be nice to see you. 
(She hangs up) Basil Johnson, Hector’s secretary or part- 
ner—I can never quite figure out which. I wonder what 
he wants. 


Doctor: What happened this morning that was so awful? 


Norma: He won some money on the races and wanted me 
to think it was wages. Connie spilled the beans and he 
was pretty upset. I guess he thought he was fooling me. 
Then he stumbled into a trick flash 
David’s camera and for a moment 


arrangement on 
Have you ever seen a 
child after a nightmare? I was frightened too. Vail has 
been strange lately, but he’s never frightened me before. 
I think it wasn’t Vail who frightened me so much as the 
sudden glimpse of the kind of torment he’s been going 
through. He collapsed and began talking about footsteps 
in the night and that he couldn’t see who did it 


Doctor: It was somehow connected with the flash? 
Nor MA: Yes 
Docror: Doctor Forbes thinks Vail is at a pretty critical 


point. He might get much better or much worse quite 
suddenly. The sooner he goes to the clinic the better - 


The red light goes on at the elevator. Norma is suddenly 
more cheerful) 


Norma: Maybe this'll be Santa Claus 


There is a ring at the bell. Norma opens the door and 
Bast. JOHNSON comes in) 


JOHNSON ts a smooth young man of about thirty-two. He 
is well-tailored, well-groomed, and well-spoken. If he had 
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no other source of income he could pose with his teeth 
bare to advertise his toothpaste, but he has no need at 
present, since Hector is his source of income) 


Norma: Come in, Mr. Johnson. 
Jounson: Hello, Norma — — 
Norma: Dr. Harriman, Basil Johnson, Hector’s partner. 


Jounson: Very glad to make your acquaintance. (He 
makes every greeting count) But I’m an office-boy, Doctor 
Harriman, hardly a partner. (he turns to Norma) I’m 
terribly sorr; about Vail, Norma, but I’m sure that with 
the right treatment he’ll be himself in no time. Vail was 
so kind to me when I first joined the business — - He 
hasn’t actually gone to the hospital yet, has he? 


Norma: No. 


Jounson: Good. I’ve heard that the State Hospital is a 


horrible place. I’m sure the chief will want him to have 
the best — — 


Norma: I spoke to Hector on the phone this morning and 
he didn’t seem— 


Jounson: He called me afterwards and I gathered he 
had had a change of heart — that’s why I’m here 
— -— to make arrangements. 


Norma: Dr. Harriman’s made arrangements to take him 
to the Mannin Clinic at Five O'clock. 

Jounson: Oh dear! 

Norma: I understand it’s the best place in the state. 


Jounson: If the Doctor says so I’m sure it is, but you 
know Hector, Norma. Little men are apt to be bossy. He 
loves to make the decisions. I don’t know how much this 
Mannin Clinic costs, but 


Norma: A hundred and fifty a week. 


Jounson: (Settling the matter) Then you need help, 
don’t you? Look, this is the way to arrange it. When the 
chief comes back next week. I'll have him talk to the 
doctor, and I’m sure he will agree. But don’t risk commit- 
ting Vail this afternoon. We'll wait till next week, all 
right? 

Docror: In my opinion 


and Dr. Forbes’ opinion—any 
delay is dangerous. 


Jounson: (After a long look at the Doctor) Where is 
Vail, by the way? 


Norma: He went out to get some lunch. 


Jounson: If it were so urgent, I’m sure you wouldn’t let 
him wander round the streets by himself. 


Doctor: Patients are sent to hospitals to be treated, Mr. 
Johnson, not just to keep them out of mischief 


Jounson: Are you a psychiatrist, Doctor? 
Doctor: No, but — — — 


Jounson: The chief will insist that a decision as serious 
as this be made by a psychiatrist. What do you think is 
the matter with him, Doctor? 


Doctor: There hasn’t been enough observation to make a 
real diagnosis, but— 


Jounson: Is he a schizophrenic? 
Doctor: He might be— 
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JouNnson: But you're not sure. 


Doctor: No. 





Jounson: I wish you’d wait, Norma. Even Dr. Harriman, 
nervous as he is, would hardly maintain that Vail would 
automatically become violent at six o'clock if he is nog 
confined at five. 


NorMa: We've consulted Dr. Forbes, too. 


JouHNson: You don’t seem to realize what you're y 
against. Do you know, for instance, that the chief doesn’t 
think Vail is insane at all? 

Doctor: Is Mr. Trahern a psychiatrist ? 


Jounson: (Making a sudden switch in tactics) If you 
go ahead, the chief won't cough up a penny. 


Nora: (After a pause 
the State Hoopital. 


Then we'll have to send him to 


JouHNson: You wouldn't actually commit him? 
Norma: Certainly. 

Jounson: To the State Hospital? 

Norma: Today. 

Jounson: Have you made arrangements? 
Norma: Certainly. 


JouHNson: (Getting more and more excited) He 


He’ll refuse to go! 
Doctor: He will not be told 


Jounson: The chief is thinking mainly of David, Norma. 
He doesn’t want David to be branded as the son of a 
lunatic. 


Norma: He won't be a lunatic if he gets treatment. 


Jounson: You'd drag him off in front of his’ son and his 
mother 


Norma: David is going to my sister’s and Grandma is at 
the Van Ryners’. 


Jounson: (Interested 


been told? 


The Van Ryners’? Oh. Have they 


Norma: No. 

Jounson: Grandma? 

Norma: No. 

JouHNson: You sent them away to avoid trouble? 
Norma: I don’t think there'll be any “trouble.” 


Jounson: Of course there'll be trouble. Who wants to go 
to an asylum? Look Norma, the chief thought Vail was 
crazy when he came back from the war and threw up a 
good job in accounting to go gypsying around dragging 
his wife and child in a trailer, wasting his time taking 
pictures from Maine to California and beyond. That's 
when you should have had his head examined. So he 
failed, his savings are gone now. A year ago he asks for a 
job. Hector gives him one. He lasts four months. Change 
the job. He lasts two. This last job—all he had to do was 
sit at a desk and direct people to the proper offices. A 
child could have done it. The chief’s fed up. Vail isn’t 
insane, he’s been spoiled. What evidence have you? You 
found a gun under his pillow. I keep a gun beside my bed. 
Does that make me crazy, too? 
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Maybe. 


Norma: Hector certainly briefed you thoroughly. 


DocTOR : 


Norma crosses to the elevator and presses the button with 
decision 
jounson: The chief is convinced that Vail won’t behave 
himself until he gets hungry. To put it brutally—until you 
leave him. He isn’t worth all the sacrifices you’re making 
for him. 


Norma: How would Hector know who’s worth what? 
JoHNSON: Now look, Norma 


Norma: Why are you so excited, Mr. Johnson? Is Hector 
going to fire you if I don’t delay? (The red light goes on. 
JOHNSON Sees it 


Jounson: Of course not. (Trying to calm himself) Look, 
Norma, we've always been friends. You’re an intelligent 


woman—There are more people concerned than just 
Vail 
Norma: (Crossing toward elevator) Hector won't fire you, 


Mr. Johnson. You’re much too useful to him. For the first 
time I understand why he hired you. Run along back to 
him and tell him Vail’s going to the State Hospital this 


afternoon 


JounsoN: Norma, I didn’t come here because I wanted 
to 
Norma: (Holding elevator open, JOHNSON’s hat in her 


hand) Then you won’t mind leaving. (She closes the door 
n him. She is still very tense) Is this the way to get on in 


the world—if anyone inconveniences you, you ditch them? 


Doctor: Was that a bluff about the State Hospital ? 


Norma: Yes. Hector has some sort of business deal on 
with Mr. Van Ryner. It’s a pretty dig deal, but I don’t 
see how sending Vail to a clinic could interfere. One 
pretty determined or Johnson 
wouldn’t have been so excited. 


The Doctor that the kitchen door has swung 
partly open. He crosses, looks in the kitchen and closes the 


. : 
door again 


thing’s clear. Hector’s 


notices 


Doctor: I thought I’d closed that door 
Norma: The catch slips. 
Docror: Does Vail know you have the gun? 


Norma: He’s given no sign; I locked it in the secretary 
here 
Docror: Did Vail see you lock it in there? 


Norma: I don’t think so. Hector knows Vail is sick, too. 


I don’t understand it. 


Doctor: (Looking at his watch) Look, Norma, I have a 
couple of calls to make 

NorMA SOrry. | 

Doctor: How much money could you collect without 
Hector? 

Norma: | could sell the secretary and a few other things 


I have Mavbe a couple of hundred. 


Doctor: Forbes has a teaching ward. I’ll talk him into 


taking Vail in on that basis. Maybe fifty bucks a week 
Pll be back at five o'c lock 


Just 


Noro \ 


a minute, Ed—-I don’t know 


I keep think- 
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Vari_: Was that you? Was that your camera? 


Jacx Drtonp, Doris Notan, ALEXANDER KNOX. 


ing of the things Vail gave up when he married me. 
Things change so. When he married me it was partly so 
that I could go on with the piano. Now he won't let me 
touch it. 


Doctor: That’s the way you earn his living. 


Norma: Do you think the flash reminded him of some- 
thing in the war? 


Doctor: It probably goes much farther back. 


Norma: Why is he so frightened all the time? Why does 
a person change so? 


Doctor: Even in the war he was better at the short spec- 
tacular jobs than in the long pull. 


Norma: He was decorated. Everyone said that - 


Doctor: Norma, no one ever suggested that Vail lacked 
guts! There were times when he seemed actually relieved 
when something started. The hotter the action the cooler 
he got. 


Norma: Why do you think he got the gun? 

Doctor: Why do you think Forbes is so set against delay? 
Norma: Insane! 

Doctor: He’s sick. 


NorMa: Three or four weeks at the Clinic. and then — 


the State Hospital. It’s not fair. 


Docror With 
catching, Norma 


considerable passion) Vail’s trouble is 
You never used to be so indecisive. Sure 
there’ve been wonderful things in your life with Vail. 
Don’t you see that the very qualities which make him worth 
saving make him dangerous? What do you think about 
when he’s out of your sight? All the rapes and murders 
and mutilations that fill the Sunday papers are committed 
by patients who weren’t treated soon enough. There’s a vio- 
lence in Vail, very near the surface. Are you going to wait 
until violence takes the decision out of your hands and 
lands him in the State Hospital, which is almost worse 
than no treatment at all? 


If you want him to have a 
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chance, you’ve got to do his thinking for him now, since 
he can’t do it for himself. 


(During the Doctor’s speech, the siren of a police-car 
could be heard once. Now it sownds suddenly loud. Norma 
listens, looks at the Doctor and crosses to the window. The 
sound of the siren diminishes. Suddenly she turns, having 
decided) 


Norma: Speed cops. Can I take him there myself? 


Doctor: No. Two men will meet me here at five o'clock. 
They know what to do. There may be no trouble at all. 
Will you arrange to be out at five? 


Norma: No. He should know that I think this is the right 
thing to do. 


Doctor: If that’s the way you want it. 


Norma: I wish there were some way I could tell him 
prepare him— 


Doctor: Don’t try it, it’s too risky. It’s no kindness to a 
person with as many problems as Vail to force another 
decision on him. (The kitchen door slams loudly, For a 
second they stand, frozen, then the Doctor runs over to it, 
disappears for a minute and comes back) Does that door 
ever slam when the back door is opened ? 


Norma: Sometimes. 


Doctor: Better give me the gun. (NorMA gets the gun 
from the drawer; the Doctor pockets it) I don’t think 
he was listening. (He opens his bag) Does Vail take sugar 
in tea or coffee? 


Norma: Yes. 


Doctor: Good. Give him this sedative as soon as you can. 
It’s rather strong. Put in lots of sugar. (He places the 
sedative on table, up left) Try not to appear worried or 
different in any way. Vail will sense something if you ap- 
pear worried. The chances are we'll have no trouble but 
(Indicates sedative)—this will help in case. (He goes to 
the elevator door) Between now and five o'clock, play it 
easy, agree with him. (Looks at kitchen door) I don’t 
think he was listening. 


(The red light goes on 
Norma: Vail! It might be 


Doctor: I'll go this way. 
See you at five. (He leaves 


Crosses quickly to kitchen 


(ConnIE crosses from the bedroom. sees the 
curious ) 


exit, and 1s 


Norma: Is there coffee on the stove, Connie? 
Connie: Ain’t there always? 


(Norma follows Connie into the kitchen. There is the 
sound of a key in the lock and Vat comes in from the 
elevator. He wanders over to the table up left and sits next 
to it. Norma returns from the kitchen with coffee and two 
cups) 

Norma: (Taking coffee to work table) Hello, dear. Is Mr. 


Trahern’s room finished, Connie? 
Connie: (From kitchen) Yes 


(NorRMA crosses and picks up the sedative. Vail does not 
see her) 


Norma: Did you have a nice lunch? 
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Vait: I had a sandwich. 


Norma: Would you like some coffee? 





VaiL: (Suddenly looking at her) We're a couple of fajj. 
ures, aren’t we? 

Norma: (Norma puts the sedative in the coffee) I sup- 
pose we are. Would you like some coffee? 


Vai_: Hector expects too much of people. He expects g 
lot of himself, too, but he doesn’t disappoint himself. 


Norma: (Handing him the coffee with the sedative) 
You’re still upset, darling. It makes me feel sort of sick to 
see you looking so tired. Don’t worry about the camera, 
Vail, it was nothing. 

Vai_: (Startled) Did I tell you about that? Oh, you mean 
this morning. 


Norma: Yes. 


VaiL: Time gets all muddled up. You remember things 
that never happened and you can’t remember things that 


did. Norma - (There is a pause 


Norma: You started to say something 


Vai_: Huh? 
Norma: You started to say something. 
Vait: (Is about to drink but changes his mind) Do vou 


remember a girl named Anne? 


Norma: No, I don’t think so. Why don’t you try to get 
some sleep, Vail? You don’t sleep well at night anymore 


Vai: I used to have some kind of a card index in my 
mind, now the cards are blowing about like snow. (He 
takes coffee cup and starts toward bedroom corridor) It's 
awful the things that spring into your mind all of a sudden 


Norma: What things? 
VaiL: Oh, it’s all such nonsense. Wild, wild nonsense. I’m 


going to try to take a nap. (He goes 


BLACKOUT 


ACT ONE 


SCENE TWO 
FOUR HOURS LATER 


And when the lights come up we see that the day is draw- 
ing toward evening, although the change in light is very 
subtle. The apartment is the same. Norma is for the mo- 
ment alone in the room. Connie bursts in from the 
kitchen, dressed, ready to leave for the day. 


Connie: Well, it’s half past four 


Norma: Please be quiet, Connie. Your money is on the 
piano. 


ConnleE crosses to the piano. Davin enters from his room, 


i 


also dressed to leave. He ts carrytng a small suitcase 
Davin: I guess Dad’s still asleep 


Mrs. Trahern. 
especially if things is different round here, as T expect they 
will be 

Norma: I'll get in touch with you if I want you 


Conntet: O.K. It’s vour funeral. Goodbve. kid. You’re the 


Connie: I don’t mind working for you. 
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one I’m sorry for. 


Norma: Goodbye, Connie. 

Connie looks at her, laughs slightly, and goes 
Davip: What was all that about? 

Norma: Oh, nothing. She’s a dreadful woman. 


Davi rings for the elevator. There is a pause. Daviw 
decides to ask the question) 


Davin: What are you sending me away for, mother? 
Norma: I thought it would be nice for you. 


Davip: Is it on account of Dad? (This hits Norma, but 
after a moment’s thought she decides. First she checks to 
see if Vatt’s door is closed) 


Norma: Come here, darling. (She leads Davww to sofa) 
Sit down, David. 


Norma: (Having some difficulty) David, your father’s 
sick, and Dr. Ed thinks he should go to a hospital for a 
check-up. 

Davip: (Very thoughtful) An asylum? 


Norma: A private one the Mannin Clinic, where 
they'll take good care of him. 


Davip: Will they—will he ever get out? 


Norma: Oh yes! Dr. Ed thinks that the chances are very 
good. He thinks we’ve caught it soon enough. 


Davip: Gee, it'd sure be wonderful to get him cured! 
Norma: It sure would !— 


Davip: Mother, when he’s—cured—will he be just like he 
used to be? 


Norma: He wouldn’t be—cured—.if he weren’t, would he ? 
Davip: That would be wonderful. 
Norma: Yes, it would. 


Davipw: Were you the dame he rescued from the eagles 
that time? 


Norma: Yes. 
Davip: Why didn’t you tell me before ? 


Norma: Your dad didn’t want to. I don’t really know 


why. 
Davip: Maybe he thought I’d make fun of him. 


Norma: Maybe. You said something very nice about him 
once when you were nine you said “The trouble 


with other people’s fathers seems to be they don’t listen.” 
Davi: Did I? 

Norma: We’ve never been ordinary people to him, David, 
and you’re not to stop being proud of him. We’ve got to 
keep remembering what he used to be. 

Davip: Why do you talk this way when Ed says he’s going 
to get better? 

Norma: You have more sense than I have. 


Davin: If I thought he wasn’t going to get better I I 


don’t know what I’d do. But I certainly wouldn’t want to 
gO away. 


Norma: He’s going to get better, David. It’s just that this 
is such a lonely sickness and there seems so little we can 
do. Lately some of his troubles seem to have been his own 
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fault and we’re going to find out why. Till we do it won’t 
do any harm to remember how understanding he used to 
be, and how kind — — (She suddenly sees Vauw. standing 
in the doorway. She is shocked for a second but hardly 
shows it) Dad’s awake, David. You'd better say goodbye 
and run. 


Davin: Goodbye, Dad. 


VaiL: Goodbye, David.( Davin is at the elevator. The door 
is open. Vai speaks in a harsh voice) Where's he going, 
Norma? What’s he going away for? 


(Davin stops) 


Norma and Davin: (Simultaneously) He’s just going to 
Alice’s, Vail, for the week end. I’m just going to visit Alice 
for a week, 

Norma: Run along, David, you’ll miss your train. 

Davi: I'll just be gone for a day or so. 

Norma: (Sharp) Run along, David! 

Davin: O.K: 

VaiL: Go to bed when Alice tells you 

Davin: O.K. - Goodbye ! 

VaiL: Goodbye. 

(There is a moment of tension after Davww is gone, then 
Norma goes back to her work. Va watches her) 

VaiL: Is he going away for a week end or for a week? 
Norma: For a week end. 

VaiL: Why did he say for a week? 

Norma: Because that’s how long he wants to stay. 

Vat: Oh. (He laughs slightly, and Norma thinks she is 
out of trouble) 


Norma: Did you have a good snooze? 


VaiL: Did you play that scene for my benefit? All about 
how understanding I was and how kind? 


Norma: No, Vail. I didn’t know you were standing there. 
I meant everything I said. 


VaiL: You said—“‘lately some of the things have been his 
fault.” What things have been my fault? 


Norma: Oh, Vail—well—like the camera this morning— 
you just lost your temper. Anybody could do that— 


VaiL: (Is suddenly eager) 1 thought you meant about 
losing the job. That wasn’t my fault. I had to sit at the 
desk and answer questions—where was this office, where 
was that one. People came in and asked for offices that 
weren't even in the building! I'd try to find out where 
they were, and the superintendent said I wasn’t at my 
desk. Well, I wasn’t, but somebody kept sending people 
to ask me where these offices were that no one ever heard 
of. When Hector got me the job he said it was easy - 


Norma: But it doesn’t matter, Vail, dear, it really doesn’t 
matter ! 


VaiL: Why did you send David and Grandma away? 


Norma: Mrs. Van Ryner asked Grandma to go over— 
and David I thought would be the better for a little 
holiday 


VaiL: Norma, you’re the only person I’ve ever been able 
to trust. You’ve never tried to fool me yet, Norma, and— 
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and—don’t fool me now. 
Norma: I’m—lI’m not fooling you, Vail 1— 


VaiL: Please, Norma! Let me know what’s going on! I 
get this horrible feeling of things going on behind my 
back and I get terribly frightened. I was frightened by 
that camera business — I still am, I don’t know why. I’m 
sorry I’ve been such a trouble to you, Norma — the very 
person I should never, never be a trouble to. I hope you 
can put up with me for a little longer — maybe I'll find 
a way out. I know I’m — sick. 


Norma: Vail— You're not very happy feeling like this, 
not knowing whom to trust — not knowing even if you 
can trust me. But you can, Vail, as long as you live, you 
can trust me. 


VaiL: Yes, I trust you. 


Norma: Dr. Ed says that you’re almost certain to recover 
if you get treatment now. If you delay — no one knows. 


VaiL: I thought he said there was a fifty-percent chance 
of recovery. That’s not much, Norma. 

Norma: It’s better than that. He said so. Much better. 
You'll have the best doctors, a private room, and good 
nursing. They want you there for three to four weeks to 
make the examination. 


Vai: You can get all that at the State Hospital? 


Norma: No. The Mannin Clinic. And you will be a 
voluntary patient if you sign the papers. It’s only five 
minutes from here. I can visit you - 

Vait: And when they’re finished with the four weeks of 
examination — what happens then? 

Norma: Ther the doctors will know what to advise. 
VaiL: (A moment of the most intense fear) Would they 
advise throwing me into the State Hospital? I saw a 
photograph once — three rats in a corner — waiting. I'll 
never go to that place. Oh, God! 

Norma: Vail, I promise you that you won’t be forced to 


go anywhere or do anything you don’t want. Please 
trust me. 


Vait: I guess I have no choice. Certainly the life I’m 
living now isn’t worth the effort. And it is more of an 


effort than you think. 
Norma: I know. 


VaiL: I guess I’ve got to take a chance. Dear Norma. 


(the red light goes on. They do not see it) 


NorMa: You won't have to go anywhere you don’t want 
to. 


Vat: Oh, darling, that’s a load off my mind. (The bell 
rings) Is this them? 


Norma: They’re early. 


(VaIL goes to the door and opens it. GRANDMA rushes in 
in a state of high excitement) 


GranpMA: Vail, I’ve got to talk to you. Norma, will you 
go away? I’ve got to talk to Vail. 


What about? 


GRANDMA: 


VAIL: 
Norma knows. 


Vai: Anything Norma knows I know too. 
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GranpMaA: Oh no you don’t. You think you do but 
don’t. I was never so shocked in my life. How could you 
plan this without telling me? I saw what was going op 
but I didn’t think — — I just didn’t think. Do you knoy 
what they’re going to do to you, Vail? 

VaiL: Yes. 


Norma: He knows and he agrees. Now please, pleag 
let it alone. 

GranDMA: He agrees to the State Hospital? 

Vai_: No! 
GranpMa: That’s just a half-way stop to the State Hos 


pital. She'll get you in there and then you'll be takep 
from there — 


It’s the Mannin Clinic. 


Norma: That’s not true. 


VaiL: Mother, you don’t know anything about theg 
things. I’ve got to do something. I’m not old. I still -haye 
a chance for some kind of a life. 


GranpMA: Not in the State Hospital ! 
Norma: It’s not the State Hospital - 
GranpMA: When did you tell him? 
Norma: Just now. We talked it over and 


GranpMA: She told you just now and you agreed, but 
she’s made all the arrangements before. 


Norma: You talk as though it were a plot! - 
diculous — — 


It’s ri 


GRANDMA: You've always resented me. Any other wife 
would have let a mother have a little room in her son's 
heart. Just a little. But not you. What else is it but a 
plot? What are those attendants for? Why did you get 
rid of Connie? Why did you get rid of David? Why did 
you get rid of me? Why are you going on a holiday now 
while Vail rots in that awful place? (She turns to Van) 
You agreed to go. You’d be dragged away whether you 
agreed or not. 


(In a sudden fit of feverish activity, Va takes his hat 
and coat from the closet and crosses to the door) 


Norma: Vail — Vail — 


GranpMA: Norma knows she’s not doing the right thing 
or she wouldn’t have been frightened to tell me. Here's 
some money, go somewhere and stay till I tell you its 
safe to come back — - 
money, Vail! 


Here’s some money! Here’s some 


(Vat has opened the elevator door. He turns to NORMA 
Vai_: She always gets sick or cries and I get so that I 
can’t think any more - 

Norma: I wanted you to talk to Ed. 

VaiL: When’s he coming? 

NorMa: Just a few minutes 


Vai_: I want to say goodbye to Don, and Ollie’s just 
across the street — —- Keep Ed here till I get back. (He 
turns to GranpMa) You shouldn’t have come _ back, 
mother. 


GranpMa: I won't see you go to that place! 


(Vai. closes the elevator door. For a second NORMA 


doesn’t know what to do. Then she turns on GRANDMA) 
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NoRMA: Who told you about this? 
GranpMa: I just put two and two together. 
Norma: Did Mr. Johnson go to see you? 


GranpMa: I certainly wouldn’t discuss a family matter 
with a stranger. 
Norma: Did you get in touch with Hector? 


GranpMa: Certainly not. And stop asking me questions. 
You'd think I’d committed a crime or something. 


Norma: He was ready and prepared and calm. You may 
have driven him to — — 


GranpMa: Norma, he said he’d come back. He’s not a 
liar. He’ll come back. 


Norma: You ridiculous old woman! 


GranpMA: Norma, I consented to live here to help you 
and Vail because you needed the money. I don’t grudge 
it, but if you don’t want me here — — By the way, Norma, 
I found out that you asked Emma to take me in. That 
puts me in a very false position and I don’t like it. If 
Emma ever begins doing things for me out of pity our 
friendship is finished. Finished. That’s one of your faults, 
Norma, you’re insensitive. I thought so when Vail mar- 
ried you. To do this to Vail when you know that he went 
into business for the sake of your career! You were will- 
ing that he should give up all the things he really 
wanted - GRANDMA is repairing her ravaged 
make-up ) 


Norma: Exactly what did he really want? 


GranpMA: Oh, he wanted - 
ist —a scientist or something. 


he wanted to be a natural- 


Norma: I don’t believe you ever knew. Did you or little 
Hector ever say one word encouraging him in that direc- 
tion? 


GranpMA: How were we to know he'd be a failure in 
business? And don’t call him “little” Hector. He may be 
a small man but he’s very clever with money. 


Norma: He certainly is. He pays you exactly the same 
allowance Vail paid you ten years ago. 


GranpMA: Hector’s fond of me in his own way. 


Norma: Mr. Johnson sends you flowers on Mother’s Day. 


Did Hector telegraph or telephone to you at Mrs. Van 
Ryner’s ? 


GranpMA: Neither, he came himself! Straight from the 
airport! (She puts her hand to her mouth) Oh! 


Norma: (with de ep anger) Then he’s in town! 


GRANDMA: (with great irritation) Of course he’s in town. 
How could he come to Mrs. Van Ryner’s if he weren’t 
in town? I suppose you think you’ve been very clever. 
'm an old woman, Norma, and I guess it’s quite easy to 
trick me. (She is suddenly belligerent again) There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in a family sticking together ! 


Norma: Is Mr. Van Ryner selling State Produce In- 
corporated to Hector? 


GranpMa: (Joyful as a lark) Better still! He’s selling, 
and Hector is going to marry Juliana. It’s still a secret, 
of course, but they’re engaged. 


Norma: Juliana’s just out of school! 
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GranpMa: Hector will be just about the richest man in 
the state when Mr. Van Ryner dies. 


Norma: Then you didn’t rush back here to save Vail at 
all! Those hysterics were to save Hector! 


GranoMA: The Van Ryners would be very strict about 
such things —— Mr. Van Ryner is very fond of Juliana— 
This is a very important moment in Hector’s career! 


Norma: Couldn’t you see what Hector was persuading 
you to do? If anything happens to Vail now it will be 
your fault. I don’t know what will come of all this, 
Grandma, but if you interfere in our affairs again, you 
will have to find somewhere else to live. 


GranpMA: Norma! I — I never knew so cruel a woman! 
Never, never, never, never, never knew so cruel a woman! 
(She weeps loudly and is not disturbed even by a ring 
at the bell. Norma opens the door. Dr. Harriman and 
two attendants_enter. Lounge suits, not uniforms). 


Norma: Come in. But I’m afraid it’s too late —— (The 
attendants look at GRANDMA) 


ATTENDANT: I thought you said it was a man. 


(GRANDMA stops weeping suddenly, looks from the at- 
tendant to Norma and back again. Then she rises quickly 
and moves toward the corridor door) 


GranpMa: I shall be in my room. (She goes rapidly) 
Doctor: Where is he? 


Norma: He’s gone, Ed. I talked to him and 


Doctor: (Very disturbed) You told him? 


Norma: Yes, but he was quite calm and ready to go with 
you when his mother came in, almost hysterical, and 
frightened him and he left. Five minutes ago. He said 
he’d be back before you got here. Even when he left he 
said he’d be back in time. 

Doctor: (Looks at his watch) We're a couple of minutes 


early. (Turns to attendants) Wait in the kitchen — No, 
he might come in that way. Wait in 


Norma: They could wait in David’s room. 
the way) You think he might come back? 
mean? 


(She shows 
In time, I 


Doctor: It’s doubtful. If he was frightened enough, he 
might stay away for days. It was his mother who fright- 
ened him? 

Nora: Yes. 

Doctor: He was quite calm with you? 

Norma: Even relieved. He said he knew he was sick. 
Doctor: (Seeing GRanpMA, who has reentered quietly) 
Why did you do it, Grandma? I’m his friend. I’m trying 
to do the best I con for him, so is Dr. Forbes, just as 
you are. 

GranpMA: Hector didn’t tell me how serious it was. You 
can’t blame me if people don’t tell me things. 

Norma: Look. Is that Vail? He’s looking up here. 
Where? 

Norma: No. No, it’s somebody else. 

Doctor: Did anything further happen about the flash- 
bulb incident this morning, when he said something about 
footsteps at night? 


Docror: 
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GRANDMA: | thought that was what he said. 
Doctor: What about it? 


GranpMa: It’s curious. | remember — (The bell of St. 
Andrews begins to strike five o'clock) He was saving 
money to go to college —-— Working days and studying at 
night —--—- He was running around with this crowd — — 
And there was a girl named Anne. Then suddenly he 
wasn’t going to college any more. I never knew what hap- 
pened. I guess Vail had been silly. The girl left town and 
Hector went to college. At the time I sort-of thought Vail 
had given Hector the money he had saved but it’s more 
likely the girl got it. Vail was living at home and he used to 
frighten the whole house night after night screaming in 
his sleep. It was terrible. It was just as if he was being 
tortured. It was something about a photograph and he 
used to — — 


Norma: A photograph? 


GranpMa: Yes, and he used to babble about footsteps 
Footsteps in the night. That’s what reminded me. 


Norma: He never told me why he didn’t go to college. 
Doctor: It’s two minutes past. 

GranpMA: Oh, wait a little longer. He'll come back. 
Doctor: This waiting is pretty silly. 

Norma: I’m sorry, Ed. 


Doctor: Oh, I didn’t mean it that way. I meant — - 
Once people laughed at the idea of germs. Now they giggle 
at the idea of an Oedipus complex. Is it really any fun- 
nier? They put two-headed calves, eight-foot men and 
bearded women in side-shows. They ought to find a 
completely sane man and put him there — — he’s rarer. In 
the days before anaesthetics, when, to stop the hemor- 
rhage after an amputation, three strong men would grab 
the patient, lift him screaming, and dip the stump till it 
was seared in a pot of boiling oil, most patients, not un- 
naturally, preferred the disease to the cure. It’s the same 
with you and Vail. If you had not been so frightened, 
Vail would have had treatment months ago, when the 
cure would have been easy. 


Norma: It’s five minutes past. I often wonder if it’s any- 
thing I failed to do, or anything I did. 


Docror: Most wives begin to imagine that it’s partly their 
fault. When you begin to feel guilty, you’re headed 
straight for trouble. Anyway, whether you think he’s in- 
sane or not, behave as if you did, — Play along with 
him. Dr. Forbes says there’s a curious confusion in Vail’s 
mind between Hector and his father and this kind of con- 
fusion sometimes proves dangerous. 


Norma: I don’t suppose there’s much point in your 
waiting. 

Doctor: No. (He calls) Bert. let’s go. Grandma, you'll 
stay with Norma won't you? I don’t want her to be alone. 
GranpMa: Of course. 

Docror: Remember, his delusion is his most precious pos- 
session. He’ll do anything to preserve it — so be careful. 
(The red light goes on) 

GranpMA: He’s back. (The ATTENDANTS duck out of 


sight. The Docror gets behind the door, Norma in front 
of it. The bell rings) 





Norma: He’s got a key. (Norma opens the door. She ; 


takes a telegram from the boy, closes the door and read; 
the message) 


Norma: It’s from Hector. He says that he’ll see to it that 
I'll never regret having decided to delay. 


Docror: O.K. Bert. 


Norma: Ed, is it good to put him in the clinic when he’s 
so frightened ? 


Docror: Is the way you’ve been living “good”? 
Norma: No. 


Doctor: (With considerable force) He’s going to the 
clinic in the hope of being cured. It’s his last hope. 


Norma: I suppose so. 


Doctor: Call me when he gets home. (He is about to go 
when the telephone rings) 


Norma: Wait! (She answers the phone) Yes, Mrs. Tra- 
hern speaking —-— Vail! Where are you, Vail? — — Yes, 
he’s here. Are you coming home now, darling? — — —— 
Oh ——— Yes, but, but ——— (She turns to the 
Docror) He doesn’t want to speak to me. He said he 
wasn’t coming home. 


Doctor: (Very calm) Hello, Vail ——— Oh? ——— 
Yes ——— Yes —— I certainly will! ——— Yes 
-—— Don’t you want to speak to Norma? ——- 


— Goodbye. (He hangs up) 


Yes, I see —— — Yes — 
He’s at the clinic— 
Norma: What — 


Doctor: He didn’t want to talk to you because it would 
mean saying goodbye. He wants you to go away for a 
few days and get some rest. He doesn’t want you to go to 
see him because he thinks it would be painful. He wants 
me to go, though. He’s signing the papers now. (For a 
moment no one speaks) 

GranpMa: I told you he didn’t tell lies. (To the Doctor 
with tearful spirit) I certainly hope you know what you're 
doing. 

Doctor: I hope so, too. I certainly hope so too. (He ts 
obviously worried about something) 


Norma: This makes it look very hopeful for him, doesn’t 
it? If he can give himself up, he’s not really so bad, is he? 


Doctor: Maybe. 

Norma: You said that sane people wouldn’t mind going 
even to the State Hospital because they would know they 
would be thrown out — 


Doctor: That’s not what I was thinking about. (The 
Doctor picks up the phone and dials) 


Norma: He —he couldn't escape, could he? 


Docror: No, no, he couldn’t escape. (Into phone) Ad- 
mission Room, please. (to Norma) I’m calling the clinic. 


Norma: But you just talked to Vail! He was at the 
clinic. 

Doctor: I talked to Vail. I just want to make sure he’s 
at the clinic. (Into phone) Hello— Hello, Harriman 
speaking. Who’s that? —— Oh, Jim ——— (Laughs 
uproariously) He did? Well, you tell him that maybe we'd 
better change places. I’ll be there in an hour. (Hangs up) 
It’s Vail, all right, and he’s there, and he’s halfway cured 
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already if I’m any judge. He’d just come out of the 
phone booth — that’s when he called here — and when 
he heard the phone in the admission room, he said, “That'll 
be Harriman calling, the suspicious bastard. Tell him I’m 


ha 


not here and that he can go jump in the lake! 


GranpMA: (Very moved) Sometimes when he was a little 
boy he used to say very funny things. 


Docror: Goodbye, I'll telephone you up at Alice’s in the 
morning. 
Norma: (7 remulous with excited relief) Just a minute, 


Ed, wait for us. Get your things, Grandma, Ill take you 
back to Mrs. Van Ryner’s. 


GranpMA: Oh, finish your work first, Norma. 


Norma: You don’t want to miss dinner, do you? 


GranpMA: (Getting her coat) No. They're having a real 
English trifle with whipped cream three inches thick! 


Norma: Remember your figure 
GranpMA: Oh, Norma, stop. I’m not fat! 


Norma: I’m sorry I said nasty things to you, Grannie. 
But I was so worried! I’d have snapped anybody’s head 


off. 


GranpMA: I know. When you're worried you say things 
that you regret. Only I say them all the time and I’m too 
old to stop 


Norma: Grannie! 


GranpMA: After all, it’s not the State Hospital. I guess 


everything’s for the best. 


Norma: It’s better than that. It’s wonderful. Maybe that 


camera shocked him into realizing - Let’s go, Grannie. 


They all go out. The red light goes off. The sounds of 
the city begin to invade the apartment. There is music in 
a near-by apartment, tinny and distant. The light changes. 
It is as if the sun, obscured by clouds near the horizon, 
dropped still lower and sent long, lemon-yellou 
across the city 


beams 


Che kitchen door opens slowly and the shadow of a head 
and shoulders is cast on the wall by the coat hanger. The 
tilt of the head and the angle of the hat suggest Var, but 
when the figure finally emerges it is seen to be Davw, 
who calls tentatively 


Davin: Mother! Mother! 
Seeing no one, he goes to the bedroom corridor and 
knocks lightly on the doors) Anybody home? Anybody 
home? (Slowly he returns to the living room and looks 
Mother! 


He looks around the room 


17 


round once more: fear comes into his voice 
BLACKOUT 
ACT ONE 


SCENE THREI No Intermission 


THE SAME. FIFTEEN MINUTES LATER 


The apartment i quite dark. Night has fallen 


a sudden glare of red lights from an advertising sign out- 


ude the window. It flashes on and off several times 
Melancholy sounds from the city fill the apartment. The 
elez ator licht goes on 


vator. She turns on the radio in the darkness 
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There ts 


NorRMA comes i? from the ele- 


takes off 






(Vail softly steps out from behind the window-drapes. She does 
not see him.) 


ALEXANDER Knox, Doris No.Lan. 


her coat, shivers, and goes toward the fire 


Rapio: Listen to Twilight Time tomorrow and hear what 
happened to Jimmy and the Peanut in the dungeon. Will 
A change of voice) Five- 
Musical cocktails from the 


Captain Blade arrive in time? 
forty-five, the Cocktail Hour 
Music Bar Musi plays 


Norma lights the fire and sits by it for a moment. Then 
she goes to her work table and turns on the light above it. 
For the first time she sees an enormous bunch of red roses 
on the table. She searches for a card but finds none. She 
moves the flowers to the piano, goes to the phone and 


dials 


NorMa:. (Into phone, Hello, Don? 
Norma Trahern, top floor. Who sent the roses? 
A little man? Oh, Hector! 


brother. Did you let him in? 


turning off the radio 


Yes, he’s my husband’s 

No, he’s not here 
now but I wouldn't expect him to wait for me. People 
I didn’t want to see him. 
Don, we're all going to be away for a few days and it 


usually wait for him 


would be a good time to fix the kitchen radiator 
if you have time. Thank you. 


Yes, please, She hangs up 
and the phone immediately rings again, startling her. She 
answers) Hello Ed, I just got back 

What! Vail’s not there Ed! But you 
phoned from here Haven't 
Yes, there’s 
a bolt on the kitchen door, and a chain on the elevator 


has he esc aped ? 


you any idea of what happened ? 


door. so But I couldn’t keep him standing 


outside All right. Ed. if you say so. but 


Please get here as soon as you can I wish there 


were something I could do, it’s pretty awful just waiting 
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—— Yes, I will. (She hangs up and reels for a second. 
She starts for the kitchen when suddenly the whistle of a 
speaking tube is heard. She moves toward it, frightened. 
She answers it nervously) Yes? ——-—-— Yes? 
——-—-— — Is there anyone there? - — Speak up, 
I can’t hear you — — — — Is there anyone there? (She 
is about to hang up when an idea occurs to her) Vail 
— — — — — Is that you, Vail? 


(She listens for an answer but there is no sound. The red 
light over the elevator goes on. NORMA rushes to slip the 
chain on the latch, then crouches behind the door. The 
door is unlocked from the outside, swings open to the 
length of the chain, stops, and closes again. The red light 
goes off and the elevator descends) 


Norma: (Begins to ask the question) Who (She can- 
not finish it. She goes into the kitchen quickly and we 
hear her bolting the back door. She bolts the kitchen door 
when she comes back into the room, looks around a mo- 
ment and goes to the phone again) It that Don? Don, 
Mrs. Trahern speaking —-—- Oh, that was you, was it! I 
thought would you do something for me? If you see 
my husband come in would you signal on the elevator- 
phone without letting him see you? - - Just if you 
happen to see him Yes, it does sound bad, 
doesn’t it, but don’t worry, it’s just a little surprise I’m 
preparing. Thanks, Don. The minute you see him. 


(She hangs up, slowly takes her coat from a chair and 
carries it over to the couch. She lies down on the couch 
with the coat over her and covers her face with her hands. 
Vatu softly steps out from behind the window-drapes. She 
does not see him. The church bell begins striking sx. Vail 
pulls the scarf from around his neck.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
The same. No lapse of time. The church bell is striking 
six. Vail takes the scarf in both hands and walks slowly 
over to where Norma is lying on the couch. As he ap- 
proaches, NorMa senses his presence and takes her hands 
away from her eyes. She is terrified. 
Norma: Vail! (For a moment she is rigid. Suddenly she 


is able to move and gets up from the couch) Let me go, 
Vail, let me go! (She starts toward tne door) 


Vai: Don’t go away don’t ~ (He crumples 
and falls to the floor, “blacked-out.” Norma approaches 
him, fearfully) 


NorMa: Vail — (She goes to the phone, finds that 
it is dead. Vari. moans and she crosses to him 


Vai: Dad! Dad! 


Norma: (Kneeling beside him as he starts to move) Vail 
Vail. No, don’t try to move. Just stay still for a 
minute. 


Vai_: Why am I on the floor? 
Nora: Take it easy. Do you feel any better? 
Var_: Pll know in a moment. 


Norma: You passed out. You terrified me. (She sinks 
into a chair) 


Var_: You were frightened? 


NorMa: Yes. 
Vari: I didn’t hurt you, did I. 
Norma: No, you haven’t touched me. 


VaiL: I was suddenly terrified that without knowing jt ] 
might have —oh, Norma. (Vail picks up the scarf) 
Norma: What? 

VaiL: When you were frightened you made me feel again 
the way I felt this morning and for months and months. 


Norma: You don’t feel that way now? 


Vai_: No. I remember thinking that you and everybody 
else were plotting against me. Mother upset me but you 
were obviously right and she was wrong and I did | 
send Ollie to the Clinic? 


Norma: Qh, it was Ollie, was it? 
VaIL: Yes. 
Norma: He gave your name 


Vai: I'd better phone and get him out. (He goes to the 
tele phone ) 


Norma: The phone’s not working. 


VaiL: (Tries phone) No, it isn’t 
toward:the curtains) Was I 


He looks round 


Norma: Did you cut the wire? (Vai follows the cord 
back and finds the broken end 


Vai_: Why did I do that? I must have blacked out, or 
something. 


Norma: Can’t you tell me what's worrying you? 
VaiL: That’s the point. I’m not worried! 
Norma: Why, Vail, what happened? 


Vat: All I know is that this morning I was near suicide 
and now I feel free of burdens I didn’t even know I was 
carrying. Something happened - some tremendous, 
wonderful thing. I don’t know what it was but what- 
ever it was it’s freed me from years of fear. 


Norma: That’s what I couldn’t understand. You were so 
frightened all the time. You never used to be frightened. 
You can’t remember what happened? 


VaiL: I remember Hector, my mother, and my father. | 
could hear their voices so clearly. The nearest I can get 
to it is that my father died all over again, and that doesn't 
make sense, does it? 

Norma: In a curious way it does. Maybe if you could 
remember a little more. 


Var: I’m remembering hundreds of things from years 
ago. Ridiculous childish things. Did you have a hat once 
with a long feather sticking straight up? 


Norma: It was the most becoming hat I ever had. What 
else do you remember? 


Vai_: All the things I once wanted to do 
I once wanted to be 


all the things 
and I can’t get over wanting 
Once I wanted to join the circus — to 
be a juggler. I wonder if I still could. (He picks up an 
umbrella from the couch and a plate from the work-table, 
looks at them, and begins to spin the plate on the tip of 
the umbrella.) I could always get these things started but 
I never did learn how to stop them properly. (The plate 


something again 
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fglls but Vau. catches it awkwardly 


Norma: Vail, do you remember when you wanted to play 


Prince Metternich? 


Var: Ah Price Metternich, the polished spider, who 
washed his dentures with champagne. 


Norma: Let’s make it bourbon. 


Var: Madam, your lightest whim is my command. (VAIL 
pours two drinks and gives one to Norma) Ah yes, the 
great days, the great days, when kings were kings and 
Marie Antoinette was all in one piece. My greatest plan 
and your lips must remain forever sealed was to ar- 
range an alliance between Queen Victoria and the Em- 
peror Napoleon. Ah, what nice little kings and queens 
they would have bred! Nice, small, round kings and 
queens ! I succeeded to the extent of persuading Na- 
poleon to offer her his hand. She froze it with a glance. 
And ever after Napoleon wore it under his coat to keep 
it warm. Ah yes! 


Norma: Who was president at the time? 


Vai: Oh, Roosevelt, I guess. I was a child when it hap- 
pened. Another early desire of mine was to sing in the 
choir. “Seated one day at the organ 
that church? 


You remember 


Norma: I played a recital there once and nearly froze. 
Vai: Go to the piano and find me the lost chord. 


Norma: Now? (She goes to the piano 
beginning of the Lost Chord 


and plays the 


Vai: My collar is being pried away from my dripping 
neck, my hands are folded nicely, the one over the other. 
louder, the congregation is 
asleep! Do you remember the cantata? (Norma feels for 
the new music and finds it) That’s it. That’s it. “We'll be 
drenched in light soup. We’ll be drenched in light super- 
nal! We shall rest in the booze! We shall rest in the booze” 

anyway, it turns out we shall rest in the bosom 
of the deep blue sea or something. (He has picked up the 
umbrella again and used it as a baton) And do you 
remember 


“Seated one day 


Norma: Remember what? I remember everything. 
Oh no. 


Norma: Whose umbrella is that? 


Vait: Hurt you — — hurt — - 


Vai: (Looking at it carefully) I don’t know. 


Norma: It must be Hector’s. (Vatu suddenly throws it to 
the floor) Don’t do that, Vail. (She puts it in the um- 
brella rack) Vail, why did you come back? 


VaiL: I came back to talk to you. It sounds silly and 
simple, but I haven’t talked to you for six months, have 
[? And it’s silly to expect you to understand if I can’t 
open my mouth to explain — — which I couldn't. 


Norma: I wanted you to tell me things. I tried to help 
you. 


Vat: This freedom is an unfamiliar sensation. There was 
one other time when I felt free like this - for about two 
years after my father died. Then I could have done any- 
thing I wanted. I explored all the countryside around 
home, I soaked up every book in the library week by week, 
and I never got less than an A at the High School. I was 
going to rid the world of sickness and poverty and become 
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a millionaire in the process. Washington Jefferson Lin- 
coln Hampden Socrates was my name. I was quite a 
promising boy. 

Norma: What happened, Vail? Why did all that stop? 


Vai: I was fooling around with a girl named Anne. She 
was the boss’s daughter. We were necking on a blanket 
spread on the grass out in the country. There was no 
moon, and the darkness and quiet — then the flash went 
off — — (The speaking tube whistle sounds) Let’s get out 
of here. There are so many more things I want to say to 
you. Let’s go away together just for the weekend. 


Norma: Don’t get excited. Sure we'll go away together if 
you want to. Let me see who that is, Vail. 


VaiL: Wait a minute, maybe they'll go away. 


Norma: If you don’t want to see anybody you can go 
into your room — - 


VaiL_: When there’s just the two of us I’m all right. 
Norma: I won't answer if you don’t want me to. 
VaiL: Are you expecting anyone? 

Norma: No. 

VaiL: You'd better see who it is. 


Norma: (At speaking tube) Hello 
either left or are on their way up. 


Hello. They've 


Vai: It’s Ed Harriman, isn’t it? 
Norma: It might be, I don’t know. 


VaiL: The doctors want you to get rid of me. They want 
to send me to the State Hospital. Well, I won’t go. Ill 
do anything rather than go there. Anything. 


Norma: They won’t commit you without my consent. 
Vat: They can. 

Norma: But they won't. 

Vai_: You keep saying I can trust you, but 

(The red light goes on) 


Norma: You can trust me. (Norma is exhausted and 
she feels she has been saying this phrase or its equivalent 
for many months. The bell rings) Go into your room, 
Vail, there he is— 


VaiL: So it is the doctor! 
Norma: I don’t know 


(Vaiw’s behavior frightens her terribly—He looks around 
the room, sees the scarf and picks it up) 


VaiL: I’m going to my room. Don’t let anyone know I’m 
here. Don’t risk even a hint. I’ve got David in there. 


Norma: David? You’re lying. 

VaiL: No. 

Norma: Is he hurt? Let me go to him! 

(Another ring at the bell. Vai grabs her again) 

VaiL: Go to the door, David’s not hurt. 

(Another ring) 

Norma: You're lying! 

VaiL: I will not go to the State Hospital. (He is stand- 


ing in the door to the corridor) I shall be right here. 
Don’t run away, Norma, don’t let anyone know I’m here. 
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If you do — — I don’t know why I tied David up — — 
I had some reason Open the door. 


(VaiL retreats slowly into the bedroom corridor. NoRMA 
turns to open the elevator door. She undoes the chain 
and the Doctor comes in) 


Doctor: Hello, Norma, I just found out 
Vail yet? 


Any sign of 


Norma: No. I was just getting ready to go to sleep 


Doctor: Take a nembutal. Here, I'll fix you a night- 
cap. Maybe I'll have one too. (He 


Norma: Thanks, Ed, but I’m awfully tired 


fixes drinks 


Doctor: As my drunken friend, Doc Gordon, said at the 
bedside of his wealthiest patient, “It will nemblement the 
supputal.” 


Norma: I don’t get it 
Doctor: Let it go. 
Norma: I'll be all right in the morning. 


Doctor: I don’t like him being out there in the streets 


alone and brooding. I’m worried about you when he 


comes back. 


Norma: Vail wouldn’t hurt me. Ed, I hate to ask vou 


to drink and run, but I’m not fit company now for anyone. 


Doctor: You know, if he’d threatened you, I'd feel 
easier. 
Norma: (Interested for the first time) Why? 


Docror: Curiously enough, it’s the fact that he hasn't 
made threats to that 
Forbes. 


any anyone seems to worry Dr. 


Norma: Don’t they carry out their threats as a rule? 


Docror: Sometimes the making of the threat relieves the 
pressure so they don’t have to. 


Norma: Then you don’t take their threats too seriously ? 
Docror: No. 


Vail lies to me sometimes. 
I never know when to believe him. 


Norma: (Looks at the door) 
too. 


Doctor: Delusions sometimes seem to begin as lies bred 
in torment to fit a particular situation. When the liar 
believes his own lie it becomes a delusion. 


Norma: How do you know when he’s lying? 
Doctor: Well, if he stands to gain something 


Norma: Ed, I ‘She 


door) 


rises and crosses to corridor 


Doctor: What is it? 
Norma: It’s so hard to know 
Docror: Know what? 


Norma: Ed—lI don’t know whether I’m doing the right 
thing or not— 


Doctor: (interrupts) You know, that son of yours is a 
shrewd boy. 


Norma: (Stopped in her tracks) Why do you mention 
him? 


Doctor: I really had no suspicion Vail wasn’t at the 
clinic till David telephoned 








Norma: David telephoned you? 
Docror: Yes. 
When ? 


Doctor: Just before he left for Alice’s. I guess he left 
before you got back. 





NorMA: 


Norma: He telephoned from here? 
Docror: I thought I told you. 
Norma: About what time? 


Doctor: Half an hour ago, three quarters maybe. After ] 
talked to him — 


Norma: What did he say? 


Doctor: It wasn’t so much what he said as the disbelief 
in his voice when I told him Vail had gone to the clinic 
voluntarily. Something in his tone made me suspicious 
so I began to ask questions. 


David was here? 


Clever boy. If 
never have 


NORMA: 


Doctor: it hadn’t been for David I'd 


NorMa surreptitiously gets paper and pencil and begins 
her position such that it would be impos. 
stble for VaIL to see her 


writing a note, 


Norma: Qh, Ed, sooner or later you would have found 
out you were bound to find out when you went to the 
clinic. David didn’t really have anything to do with it 
She looks at the door again 


Doctor: You don’t give the boy credit 
Norma: Did David say what he was doing here? 
He thought 


Doctor: He came back to look after you. 
you shouldn’t be left alone. 


Norma: Did you tell him to 
Doctor: I told him to go on to Alice’s by the next train. 
Norma: Ed, I’m pretty tired and I wonder - 


Doctor: I'll go. I'll just try the clinic, see if they’ve heard 
anything. 


Norma: O.K. Oh, no, it’s out of order, Ed. As a matter 
of fact I forgot to pay the bill and they disconnected me. 
I’ve got the money, I just forgot. (Pause) From what you 
say I can’t tell whether you expect Vail to become violent 
or not. 


Doctor: Dr. Forbes and many others have made accu- 
rate predictions in hundreds of cases. Nobody listens to 
them. Then, when something happens, the same men who 
predicted violence state that the violence is no more the 
patient’s fault than cancer or a weak heart. Nobody be- 
lieves them. The crimes are on the front pages — — who 
ever hears of the cures? It’s nice and comforting to have 
someone to blame. (He sees the note in her hand) What's 
that? 


Norma: Ed, there are a few things I want Don to get for 
me. If you could give it to him when you go down —— 
(She sees Vai in the doorway and starts to crumple the 
note) Oh well, don’t bother. I’ve got to see him anyway 
about the radiator. (She throws the note in the fire) In 
some ways, Ed, I think it’s foolish to send Vail to the clinic. 
It’s very expensive and — - 


Doctor: Well, we can’t put him any place till we catch 
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- ? 
him, can we: 


Norma: You remember how he detested the Nazis and all 

the horrible machinery of concentration camps -and 

informers — — and hostages — — you have to try to un- 

derstand all that. 

Doctor: I don’t quite follow, Norma. What's the con- 

nection? 

Norma: I was just thinking of Vail and Dachau and 

Buchenwald and the things the Nazis did to — to rela- 

tives of people they didn’t like. 

Docror: Norma, you’d better take two nembutals. | 

don’t get it. 

Norma: They would hold a father hostage or a 

mother—or a son 

Jocror: Get some sleep, Norma, if you crack up we'll be 
| I 

in a fine mess. Get some sleep and I'll phone you in the 

morning. (The Doctor is on his way out) 

Norma: I hope David got there all right. 


Doctor: Do you want me to phone and find out? 


Norma: No, no. He wouldn’t be there yet, he hasn’t had 
time. 


Docror: As a matter of fact it mightn’t be a bad idea for 
you to pick David up and take him somewhere else, some- 
where Vail doesn’t know about 


Norma: (Trying hard to get across) Well, you said that 
if he made threats he wasn’t dangerous. 


Docror: That’s the point! He hasn’t made any threats, 
has he? 


VaiL comes to the door) 
Norma: (She subsides) No, no. 


Doctor: You'd better get some sleep. There’s a bolt on 
the back door, too? 


NorMa: Yes. 


Doctor: (Crossing to corridor door) What about this 
one? Is there any way of locking this? 


Norma: (Quickly) No. 


Doctor: Maybe I should get one of the attendants from 
the Clinic to stay with you. 


Norma: I’m not really as tired as I seem — or as con- 
fused. 


Doctor: But I don’t want to leave you alone. I’ll send 
for an attendant from the Clinic. I'll wait till he gets 
here. You go to bed. 


Norma: Oh Ed, don’t be so silly. It’s so unnecessary 


Doctor: It won’t do any harm to have an attendant 
downstairs. 


Norma: No, Ed, I won’t have it. Everyone in the build- 
ing would know and if Vail sees him it will only lead to 
more trouble. There’s a bolt on the kitchen door and a 
chain here, and I’ll be sound asleep where I couldn’t hear 
no matter how hard he knocked. We could argue for the 
rest of the night, Ed, but I’m in no danger and I need 
some sleep. Please. 


Doctor: You'll have to leave that part of it to me. Don’t 
worry — he’s just outwitted his wife, his doctor, and the 
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whole Mannin Clinic. That ought to give his ego some 
satisfaction. Get some sleep. 


(He goes. Norma turns. Vai comes out from the corri- 
dor. For a second Norma can hardly bear to approach 
him, then she rushes past him and disappears. Va. wan- 
ders downstage and sits, his head in his hands, apparently 
careless of what Norma will find) 


Norma: (Offstage) David! (Muffled) David! David! 
(Norma comes back) He’s not there. 


Vai: No. 
Norma: (An accusation) He never was! 
Vari: No. 


Norma: Did you ever believe he was? 
VaiL: It was a lie. 


Norma: (Furious and near breakdown) Of all the child- 
ish, horrible, mean, cruel tricks to play! I can’t stand this! 
You think you’re persecuted! Never, in all your life did 
anyone do anything to you half so cruel — — and I’m the 
only friend you’ve got left. Do you want to make me hate 
you too? 

VaiL: No, no! 


Norma: First the hospital trick, then this! This after- 
noon I thought I could depend on you and I gave you 
my promise that you wouldn’t have to stay in the clinic 
if you didn’t want to. If this is the sort of thanks I get I 
won’t make that promise any more. Can’t you see that 
you're driving me to do the very thing you're afraid of? 
They'll pick you up, and I'll be finished with you, and all 
my friends will say “good riddance.” 

VaiL: And they'll be right. 


Norma: How could you be so stupid! 


Vat: I was just beginning to get close to you again — — 
and I panicked. 


Norma: You certainly did! (With sudden suspicion) Were 
you here when David came home? 


VaIL: Yes. 
Norma: Did you hear him phone Ed? 


Vai: Yes, but I didn’t think Ed would find out about 
Ollie and the clinic till I had a chance to talk to you. 


Norma: Did David know you were here? 

VaiL: No, or he would have told Ed. 

Norma: Did he go as soon as he finished talking to Ed? 
VaiL: No, he played with his camera a minute, then he 
played with your fypewriter before he went. 

(Norma looks at the typewriter, sees a piece of paper 
still in it, and crosses to read it) 


Norma: It’s a note for me. Why didn’t you tell me? 
(She reads the note to herself) 


VaiL: I didn’t know. I’m sorry you believed me so easily 
when I said I would kill David. I must have been pretty 
far gone in the last few weeks to put you in a state of 
mind to believe that. What does he say? 

Norma: (Reading) “Dear Mum — — Don’t worry about 
the camera because Don says he can fix it. If Dad has 
really gone to the clinic it is swell. When he comes out we 
can go to Alice’s. She won’t be mad at him then. I never 
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could see why she got mad at him anyway. Of course you 
got to learn how to handle him. Your loving son, David.” 


(Vai. is visibly moved. Norma folds up the note) 
Vai: I'll do whatever you want, Norma. 

Norma: You always say that. 

Vai: That's right. 


Norma: You scemed so happy before the doctor came. 
I haven’t seen you so happy for months. You were very 
funny! 


Vai: Was I? I just know that I felt wonderful — — I 
still do, except I’m ashamed of playing that trick about 
David. 
Norma: For months you've crept 
around the place like a suspicious ghost looking for a 
grave 


you've been silent, 


Vai: That’s exactly the way I felt. Now I feel that 
everything might be as it used to be — if I can get treat- 
ment. That business with the camera started it. 
always so frightened of Hector and of my father and now 
I’m not frightened any more. I almost don’t hate them 
any more. My father would never have approved of you, 
you know. 


I was 


Norma: Why not? 


VaiL: Because you love me and have made me happy. 
Always, in my mind, you’ve won in any contest with my 
father till just recently. 


Norma: Till when? 
VaiL: I think it was when I lost the last job. 


Norma: I knew something was wrong when you didn’t 
tell me. 


VaiL: That’s when I thought it was hopeless. But it isn’t 
hopeless now. In a few months I'll be able to take a job 
and keep it. I was right to work hard before the war. I 
was right to throw it all away afterwards. But I can 
make without wrecking everything. Of 
course, it’s late. Growing pains hurt more at my age. But 
it’s nice to feel once more that being born was worth it, 
and to be reasonably sure I will survive being born again. 


choices now 


Norma: You won't be alone, Vail. You were wrong when 
you said your friends didn’t believe you could be cured. 


VaiL: I don’t think I'd be cured at the State Hospital ; 
but at the clinic yes. Go on, doctor, ask me questions. 
I'll work at it. Once I was a promising boy and I hated it. 
I did all the wicked things at an early age. I’m not such 
a tough case, doctor, you’ve cured hundreds of tougher 
ones. But don’t waste time because my wife Norma is 
understandably impatient. (He sees 
I’m sorry, I didn’t mean that. 


NorMA is crying 


Norma: No, I am impatient, because 
months - I’ve missed you. 


these past SIX 


Vait: Dr. Forbes will bring me back. I haven't ever told 
you, because it is impossible ever to tell you, how con- 
stantly you are in my mind, and how it is in your voice 
that I hear any rational or healthy thoughts I think. I 
would like you to know, quite formally, that what has 
happened to me would have happened in a worse way, 
and long ago, if it had not been for you. I am even recon- 
ciled to having once been a promising boy because, let’s 
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face it, if I hadn’t been you wouldn’t have married me — 


I should like to spend the rest of my life smoothing oy 
the lines my illness has cut around your eyes. Not all of 
them, because I know better than anyone what they prove. 
and I like to be reminded of the kind of woman who onge 
thought me worth marrying. I want to try to make yoy 
happy. What do you think of my chances? 


Norma: I suppose it depends partly on the doctors ang 
partly on you. 


Vai_: And who else? 


Norma: (She looks at him) I'm a pretty determined 


woman, and when I set my heart on something - 
VaiL: You’re not as grim as you sound. 


Norma: And I don’t want you settling down. I don’t want 
you dull and perfect. I want you as you were, but more s0, 
I never planned to be the fat, sad wife of any one, and 
I’m not going to be. 


Vait: I never asked you to be the fat-— 


Norma: There was a settling down feeling settling in— 
I’m just old enough to know 
enough not to cheat myself out of the rest of my life. Once 
we made a list of things we wanted to do before they 
planted us. I’m going to find it. 


as if we were old 


Vai_: You find it. In the meantime I’m going over to 
Ed’s. Do you want to come over with me? 


Norma: I have a better idea 
Vai_: What? 


Norma: (Makes up her mind 
week end. 


Vai_: Where? 


Vail, let’s go away for the 


Norma: Alice’s. 
Vai_: Do you mean it? 


Norma: I want her to see you the way you are now. But 
I’ve a feeling we should hurry. For some reason I keep 
expecting Hector. 

Vai: I don’t think he'll show up but Ed probably will. 


Norma: Let’s hurry anyway. We’d have so much explain- 
ing to do. 


Vai_: Do you think Ed got your signals while he was 
here? 

Norma: He certainly gave no sign. 

Vait: Then he certainly got them. The stupider he seemed, 
the cleverer he was. He'll be back. 


Norma: All the more reason to hurry. 


VaiL: I’m all packed remember? Put on your green 


dress. 
Norma: (Crossing to bedroom) | hope it will still fit me. 
VaiL: (Goes to piano) Pack your walking shoes. Let's do 


some walking. I haven’t been off a pavement for years. 


Vait plays a few bars on the piano. Norma comes to the 
door, carrying a slip) The first time I heard you play, 
you played this. 


Norma: You haven't played much lately. 


VarL: Pil start learning again. I'll be your star pupil this 
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time. 
Norma: (Offstage) You never practiced enough. 


Van: (Stops playing) Can I help you? 


Norma: (Appearing for a moment at the door) You 
haven't said that to me for six months. 


Var: I don’t guarantee the next six weeks, but after that 
| shall say it once an hour. I think we ought to phone Ed 
from the station, or stop off at his apartment. I could 
prove I was on my best behavior. What do you think your 
sister Alice will say when she sees me? She’s a wonderful 
woman too. Thank God for your parents. Thank God for 
all parents who try to understand their children. Maybe 
I can be one some day—although I’ve always felt | 
understood David—it’s just that I couldn’t act on the 
understanding. Still, I haven’t done David as much harm 
as I might have. (Vat is looking at the floor outside the 
loset door. He shakes his head, and it tilts to one side. 
He takes a handkerchief from his pocket, and kneels 
simost as if in pain. He swabs at the floor, then rises) 
Hurry. Norma, we’ll be late—(The audience sees that the 
handkerchief is mottled with blood) 


Norma comes to the corridor door 
Norma: Help me with this clasp, will you, dear? 


Vai: Sure. (Vait throws the bloody handkerchief behind 
the stove and goes to her) You had a dress like this when 
we were first married. Some day we should go back to that 


sland. 
NoRMA: We will. She goes 


Vai: I should have stood up for myself then—to Hector, 
I mean—and not waited till now. It should have occurred 
to me before—I think I’ve known it subconsciously for 

but I was frightened of Hector, and, I 


suppose, mainly of my father. 


years and years 


[ was working and saving money to go to college and I 
was playing around with a girl named Anne. Someone 
took a picture of her and me one night, a flashlight pic- 
ture, in flagrante delicto. Then she found out that the 
negative was for sale and either I must buy it or her father, 
so | bought it. Hector made the arrangements. It took all 
my savings. I didn’t go to college. Hector did. 


It took me all this time to realize that Hector took the 
ucture. Then he went to college on my savings. When 
it occurred to me I was suddenly terribly frightened. 
Curious, to be frightened by a thought. (Norma stands 
n the doorway, listening) It wasn’t so much like getting 
i new thought as recognizing something I’d known all 
long. Why didn’t I recognize it earlier? (NORMA goes 
The ironic thing is that Hector 
borrowed my camera to take the picture. 


Dack into the bedroom 


Once, when I was thirteen, my father brought home the 
black strap from school you remember those black 
straps’ I wonder whose life work it is to make straps for 
schools. Well, he brought home this strap and put it on the 
mantel and I was punished first thing after supper for seven 
days. Hector would hand the strap to my father, then 
Hector would count out loud in his high voice. The object 
of this ceremony was to indicate that Hector, who did as he 
was bid, remained untouched by heavenly vengeance. 
Vatu leans against the closet door as if exhausted. NoRMA 
appears, carrying some blankets 
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VarL: I used to have some kind of a card index in my mind, now 
the cards are blowing about like snow 
Doris NoLaAn, ALEXANDER KNOX. 


Norma: Don’t talk about it it makes me sick. [ll 


just put these things in the closet. 
VaiL: I'll take them. 


Norma: Didn’t your mother do anything about all this? 
(She goes back to the bedroom. Vai approaches the closet 
with the blankets 


Vai: Mother was all over me when she was miserable. 
When she was busy and happy she wanted me out of the 
way. (VAIL turns away from the closet and drops the blan- 
kets on the couch) All these things came rushing back to 
me this afternoon—an hour ago—once I'd settled with 
Hector. 


The red light goes on 
Norma: (Ready to go) What do you mean? 


Var_: I’m still confused about it. I told Hector a few 
I'd like about two days of peace. Just two 


The doorbell rings) 


things 
days, then I'll face up to things 


NorMa: Ld' 


VAIL: Entirely sincere 
to them now. 


Oh. I guess I'll have to face up 


NorMa: Let me talk to him first. You go into your room. 
I'll talk him into letting us go 


VaiL: It’s a little silly, isn’t it? 


Norma: I can talk to him easier if you’re not here. (Vat 
crosses to the door and turns 


VaiL: I told you Ed was clever. 


Norma: I thought he’d be back too. (Vam disappears. 
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NorMa opens the elevator door. Don, the janitor, comes 


in) Oh, it’s you, Don — - 
Don: I thought you'd have left. 
Norma: No, come in, come in, we're just going. 


Don: This just came for you. The Doctor’s secretary left 
it. It’s something for you personally—no one else, she said. 
(He hands Norma a wrapped package, which she opens 
as she talks. It is the gun, and she re-covers it with the 


wrapping) 
Norma: Thank you. It’s the kitchen radiator but there’s 
no hurry. 


Don: Is Mr. Trahern back? 
Norma: Er- 
VaiL: (Enters from bedroom) Sure, Don, I’m back. 


Don: Didn't see you come in. (Crosses toward the kitchen 
as he speaks) I hope I didn’t do the wrong thing when 
your brother came. I told him I didn’t think you were in, 
but he came up to see anyway, and brought his flowers. 
(Norma has been putting the gun away in a cabinet. She 
doesn’t know whether Vai. has seen it or not) 


Norma: No, that’s all right. 


(Don disappears into the kitchen. A few seconds later 
there is a banging of a wrench on the radiator 


Norma: Were you hiding behind the curtain then, too? 
Vai: No, I hid for your benefit alone. 


Norma: Well, let’s go. (She calls) Don, will you turn out 
the lights when you've finished ? 


Vai: Let’s wait till he’s gone. I don’t want him snooping 
around. 


Norma: We’ll miss our train. 
Vai: We've got time. I hope Alice won’t be angry that 
you've brought me. 


Norma: As you are now, she'll be delighted. She was 
always fond of you, Vail. She always said you would have 
made a good teacher. 


VaiL: Like my father? 
Norma: No, like her. 


(With the last metallic clang from the kitchen comes a 
howl of pain. Norma and Var react, and Don comes out 
with a handkerchief around his finger 


Don: I hit my damned finger, and the blood’s squirting 
like a broken main. 


Norma: Do you want a band-aid? 


Don: If I put a band-aid on every scratch I’d look like a 
board fence at the fairgrounds. I'll do the repairs Monday 
when I got more time. Is this the camera that got broke? 


(He picks it up) 


Norma: Yes. It got damaged David must have 


dropped it. 


VaiL: I lost my temper and smashed it. Can you fix it, 


Don? 
Don: Guess so 
Norma: I hate to ask you. You do so much around her 


Don: Yep. Near dead with overwork. I think sometime 
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I'll marry that furnace—I have to feed her and poke he 
all the time, anyway. (He holds up his finger) But I 
you’re not dead as long as the blood keeps flowing. Have 
a good time. (He goes 


(Vai grabs his coat and the bags. NorMA begins turning 
off lights) 


Norma: Turn off the light in our room, will you, darling? 
Vai_: O.K. When was it I was last at Alice’s? 
NorMa: Must be six months. 


VaiL: As long as that? Some six months! I don’t realh 
remember much about it. I remember before—Only this 
bag? 


Norma: Yes, I’m going to wear one pair of slacks all the 


time I’m there. (He takes her in his arms 


Vai: Maybe in another six months I'll have a job and 
we can move out of town again to the country 


Norma: It sounds wonderful. 
Vai_: Thank you very much for sticking to me. It'll nog 
be so tough from now on. 


The lights are off, except a lamp near the elevator. Th 
elevator comes up, NorMA opens the door and holds it 
while Vai carries the bags in 


Norma: I'll hold the door 
Vai_: O.K. Got everything? 
Norma: Turn out the light 


(Vari does so. They are in the elevator. The door closes. 
then opens again immediately. Vaiw steps out and crosses 
toward the closet) 


VaiL: Just a moment. One thing I want to make sure of, 
Norma: What? Please hurry 

VaiL: (Speaks as if in a dream) It’s funny—Hector bring- 
ing flowers here today We'll be all right, Norma. As 


we'll be all right. He is in 
the dark corner by the closet now, on his knees 


long as nobody sees this 


Norma: What are vou doing, Vail? 


Vai: I'll be with you right away. I just have to make 
sure 


Norma comes out of the elevator and turns on the light. 
Vari is still swabbing at the floor 


Norma: Vail! (She crosses to him 


VaiL: No, don’t try to open the door. (She has recoiled 
from the mottled rag and is trying to get to the closet 
door. Vai. prevents her 


is it David? 


David? No, no. It’s Hector 
I don't 
want to get rough, but you mustn’t open the door or look 
at what’s inside. Once I'd killed him everything was all 
right. 


Norma: It isn’t 


VaiL: (Struggling with her 
He forces her arms viciously behind her back 


Weakly) David! 


Var: It’s not David, Norma. Don’t be silly. Why should 
I kill David? (He has dropped her arms and is speaking 
fast and earnestly to her. For a few seconds she is dazed 
I didn’t know who my enemies were, then, this afternoon 
I found out, and I killed him—( Norma suddenly reviwes 
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and hurls herself against the door, trying to wrench it open. 
vam grabs her brutally and hurls her away. She falls to 
the floor) Don’t Norma! Hector’s dead and gone to hell 
with my father. And all my fears are gone with them. 
Norma is still as death. Va relaxes slightly) There’s no 
harm done, Norma! (He waits but gets no answer) 
Norma, you’re not hurt —-— Don’t just lie there! (He 
stoops to touch her) I didn’t mean to hurt you, Norma. 
She begins to revive) 


Norma: (Her voice very weak) No, don’t try to move me, 
just let me stay here for a second. I'll be all right 


Vai: What is it? Did you hit your head or something? 


Norma: I must have. I still feel faint. We haven’t any 
smelling salts or or 


VAIL: Mother has 


Norma: See if you can find them—and a glass of water 
Van. dashes to the bedroom corridor. The second he is 
cone NorMA rises and races to fling open the -loset door 
She gasps as she sees Davi, his head bloody, huddled on 
the floor. She groans as she sees the matted hair. Her words 
at first are nothing but incoherent mutterings. She feels for 
his heart, listens for his breathing, and tries to take his 
pulse, but evidently finds no sign of life 


Norma: David! David! 
Vai comes back with a glass of water and a towel 


Vai: She must have taken the smelling-salts with her 
He sees them and slowly puts the glass 
down on the table. During his speech shock grows on 


Here’s a glass of 


Nora till she is listening without hearing a word) I wish 
you'd left things as they were. I guess everybody looks 
smaller when he’s dead. Hector didn’t suffer, Norma. I hit 
him once and he died. 


Norma: Hector! 

Vai_: Even years and years ago @hen we were both chil- 
dren I knew I'd have to settle with Hector some day. 
Norma: Hector! 

Vai: I didn’t know it would be so easy. What are you 
doing ? 

Norma: I thought 

Vait: What? 


NormMA: (Vaguely, dazedly) I thought—we should get a 


doctor 

Vait: He isn’t alive, is he? 

Norma: No 

Vai: Then why? 

Norma: We should move him to the couch maybe 
Vait: No, no. I won’t touch him. 


Norma: It’s awful to leave him on the floor—(She stag- 


vérs to a chatr 


VaiL: Come away, Norma. Where’s your coat? (He gets 
it) You know, I’d forgotten till you opened the door. 
fomorrow you'll wake up and you won’t remember this. 
We'll be away! We'll borrow Don’s Chevvy and we’ll just 
drive VaIL is putting Norma’s coat around her 
Here’s your coat 


Norma: Yes. it’s awfully cold. 
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VaiL: One curious thing—Hector thought it was father 
who killed him. He kept saying “Dad,” “Dad.” We can 
stop in at Alice’s and pick up David. He'd love the trip. 
He’s good company on a trip 


(Norma sees Davip’s arm move) 


Norma: (Her voice low) David! (She crosses to the 
closet) 


VaiL: What are you doing? 
Norma: We must get a doctor. 
Vari: Is he still alive? 

Norma: I - Vail, will you go and get a doctor? 
Vai: (Sudden tense fear in his voice) Is he alive? 
Norma: No! No! 

VaiL: Then a doctor’s no use. 

Norma: Vail! Try to understand, that isn’t—that isn’t 
VaiL_: What were you going to say? 

Norma: I 

VaiL: What was it? 

Norma: Nothing. 

VaIL: Say it! 

Norma: It was nothing 


Vait: That’s Hector, Norma. Why do you bother with 
him? We were going away. I couldn’t ever be free with 
Hector alive. (Vai is getting excited) You don’t know 
what it was like! Walking home past the school—and the 
great, black windows, and my father hiding behind them, 
watching. And Hector ever since, watching, so that every- 
thing I ever wanted failed, everything I tried to do, I 
couldn’t do. (He crosses to the cabinet and takes the gun 
from it) Norma, I’m not going away without you. That’s 
Hector. Leave him there. That’s Hector, Norma. Come 


away ! 


Norma: (Seeing the gun) I know it’s Hector. 
Vai: You do 
Norma: I understand why you had to kill him - 


Vai_: Then—then leave him—(Norma rises and crosses 
to him) 


Norma: But you didn’t plan things very well. 
VaiL: I didn’t plan things at all. 

Norma: Vail, this isn’t the way to do things. 
Vai_: Someone will find him? 


Norma: Yes, and when they do you'll land in the very 
place you’re afraid of. 


VaiL: I didn’t think about consequences; but even if I 
had there are much worse things than jail and hanging. 


Norma: Two doctors have already said you're insane. 
They won't kill you, you’ll land in the asylum, the State 
Hospital, where no one can help you! 


VaiL_: What are you trying to do to me? 


Norma: We've got to think up a way to get rid of it. 
We've got to carry him down 


VaiL: I don’t want to touch him. 


Norma: We'll borrow Don’s Chevvy and carry him down 
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the back stairs. (She sees Davip move again) 


Vait: It all happened so suddenly and then I forgot about 
it. I just knew that nothing would ever be right till — 


Norma: That was before. Hector’s dead! Things will work 
the way you want them now. Help me, Vail. 


Vai: I don’t want to look at him. 


Norma: I can’t carry him myself, Vail. Pll put a blanket 
round him. Vail, run and look through the back door. No 
one ever goes down those stairs. Go on, Vail, hurry. 


(Vat goes to the kitchen. Norma rushes to Davw’s side. 
Silently she pulls him out of the closet, winds the towel 
around his head and puts a blanket around him) 


Norma: David, David, can you hear me? Please listen and 
remember. Don’t move, David. Don’t make a sound. We’re 
going to carry you down and get you to a hospital. Can 
you hear what I’m saying? (Va. comes back) 

VaiL: There’s no one there. 

Norma: Help me, Vail. 

VaiL: Have you got his head covered up? 

Norma: Yes. (They pick up Davip and start for the 
kitchen door 

VaiL_: What about David? 

Norma: We'll pick him up at Alice’s. 


Vat: Norma, I didn’t expect you’d help me like this. I 
thought you’d be agaihst me somehow. (They are at the 
door) Hadn't you better turn out the light? 


Norma: It doesn’t matter 


Vai_: You'd better. The back door’s open. (VAIL carries 


Davin out. NorMa runs to the speaking tube 
Norma: If anybody’s there 
~—~ go to the service stairs 


VaiL: (Offstage) Norma! (He 
Davip) 


go to the service stairs 


comes back, still carrying 


Norma: What? (Vai crosses steadily to the couch and 
puts Davip down) 


VaiL: I could feel his heart beating 
from his pocket) 


(He takes the gun 


Norma: (Rushes for the gun) Vail 


VaiL: (Wrenching the gun free) You took the bullets out. 
(He crosses to the cabinet and fumbles for the bullets) 


Norma: Vail, suppose suppose it weren’t Hector 


VaiL: What? 


Norma: You've got to let me say what’s in my mind. You 
want this to work, don’t you? I don’t want you to make 
a mistake this time and—Vail, when you carried him, 
didn’t he feel light? 

Vai: Hector’s a little fellow. 

Norma: All covered up like that he looks so small. What 
if you’d made a mistake — — Just suppose — — 

VaiL: (A deep, grinding fury) Suppose what? That’s 
Hector, that’s my father. Today he was dead and I was 


free. I will not give that up. (Vai crosses to the work 
table ) 








Norma: Vail, wait for just a minute—this is David, Vail, 
David. (Va has found the bullets and begins, with num 
fingers, to load the clip) 


Vai_: Norma, don’t lie to me. I don’t want to hurt you, 
but — — don’t lie to me. 


Norma: I don’t care if you shoot Hector, Vail — — Wha 
would you have done to Hector if you’d found out he took 
that picture — — 


VaiL: I'd have killed him. 


Norma: But, knowing that, you couldn’t even let yourself 
suspect him. 
VaiL: I suppose. 


NorMa: Because you were afraid of your father. (Vay 
slips the clip into the gun 

VaiL: I’m not afraid now. Get away from him! 
Norma: Hector would be about David’s size then 


wouldn’t he? 
VaIL: Yes. 


Norma: Hector took that picture, Vail, but David had the 
camera in his hand this morning 
him. 


a camera you lent 


Vai: Are you lying to me too now? You, with Hector 
and the rest? 

Norma: You couldn’t face it so you blocked it out, except 
for the one idea that freed you that vou’d killed 
Hector. 

VaiL: I know my own son. 
Norma: Yes! That’s why 
(Vai ts visibly staggered 


you’re afraid to look at him 


Vai: If that were David you wouldn't take this risk. 


Norma: I know exactly what I’m risking. And I’m risking 
it for you, not for Dawid. You’re in greater danger than 
we are —— a greater danger than you've ever faced. 
Look at him, Vail. 


VaiL: If that’s David then there’s no hope for me at all, 
I’m finished. 


Norma: No. If you look, and if you see that it’s David, 
that’s the beginning. (Vari walks across, lifts the blanket, 
and looks at Davw. The shock strikes him to his knees 


VaiL: Nothing I can ever say or do will make this right, 
David. I don’t understand what’s happened to me, but the 
people who do understand will believe me when I say I 
love you and have always loved you. I'd better stop making 
excuses. 


Norma: There are always troubles, Vail - this hap- 
pened through your illness, not your fault. The fault be- 
longs to many people, me included. I delayed, I was 
ashamed and afraid. So are millions of other people and 
we're all a little guilty. 

Davip: Don says he can fix the camera. 

Vai: That’s good. (The red light goes on, he sees tt 
This is probably — — (Vaux rises slowly, puts the gun om 
the table, goes to the elevator and opens the doors to 


admit the Docror) Come in, Ed You'd better have 
a look at David. 
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Eva Le Gallienne gives a really 
frightening portrayal of Ibsen’s de- 
praved heroine in the opening of 
the second act of “Hedda Gabler.” 
With Philip Bourneuf playing the role 
of Judge Brack, Miss Le Gallienne in- 
fuses the recital of her loveless, cal- 
culating marriage with enough female 
evil to make your stomach contract. 

On the lighter side, we have Flor- 
ence Eldridge and Fredric March in 
scenes from two of their biggest suc- 
cesses, “The Skin of Our Teeth” and 
“Years Ago.” From Thornton Wild- 
er’s philosophic romp they do the 
scene set in Atlantic City, where the 
“Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Mammals (Subdivision Humans)” 
has just elected George Antrobus its 
president; he falters through his ac- 
ceptance speech and then gives over to 
his wife, who reminisces about their 
five-thousand years of marriage and 
assures the ladies present that after 
long doubt it has finally been ascer- 
tained that the tomato is edible. In the 
scene they do from Ruth Gordon’s 
“Years Ago,” they portray a Massa- 
chusetts couple of some time back, 
locked in marital dispute over the 
wife’s having had one of those new- 
fangled telephones installed. This last 
is a comedown from the other things 
in this set, being a little too cute and 
cozy for my own taste, but all the 
other selections stand up exceptionally 
well as purely auditory drama. All 
these actors, incidentally, have signed 
their royalties over to ANTA, so your 
money will be doubly well spent. 

The staggering success of Colum- 
bia’s “I Can Hear It Now” set, 
brought out late in 1948, has im- 
pelled the same firm to come forth 
with a second such compilation of the 
historic aural moments of recent his- 
tory. The new collection opens four 
and a half years ago with the end of 

(continued on next page) 


MARGARET WEBSTER 


WOODSTOCK THEATRE SCHOOL 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


Edward Choate, Mng. Dir. 


in conjunction with 


WOODSTOCK PLAYHOUSE 


During summer season by Miss Web- 
ster's Company students will attend 
her rehearsals and performances and 
receive intensive practical instruc- 
tion under her supervision. 


For further information, apply - D mn” ade Suite 619, 
152 West 42 St., New York 








































BOWN ADAMS °'srict 


1S “DOING AN OUTSTANDING JOB IN nae. 
PARING SERIOUS-MINDED PEOPLE 
THEIR PLACE IN THE PROFESSIONAL no 
ATRE,” Showbusiness, Feb. 27, 1950. 


(New York’s theatrical trade paper 
which ran a full page of news picture- 
stories illustrating Studio Productions.) 


YOU RECEIVE ONLY WHAT YOU NeED 


KNOWLEDGE from a voice coach to build resonance 
EXPERIENCE in Studio Showcases where ageny 
really attend, 


All work personally coached by 
BOWN. ADAMS and VIRGINIA DALY 


—Also— 


SUMMER STOCK 
(in the heart of New York) 


= st Experience from professional direction 

Inconvenience due to planned scheduling 

CHILDREN AND TEEN- AGERS GROUPS 
Write for Studio Literature 


306 West 81 St., N. Y. 24, N. Y., TR 7-424) 
"Designed for Quality and the Individual” 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


Apply NOW for: 
Intensive 8-week Summer Session 
and/or 
Regular Fall Session 
© 


JASPER DEETER, Director 


Write: Registrar, 203 Fuller Bidg. 
10 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 























LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 









Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 























ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC VOICE 
PRODUCTION DICTION 






STATION ROUTINE 
Known for Over Forty Years 
For Success of Its Graduates 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 









will odd 10 jumiery Irembary 
to te profrsaional Compeny 
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ay Palmerton Productions 


Two of the most successful Summer 


Theatres in operation 
Playhouse, Worcester, Mass. 
Lake Whalom Playhouse, Fitchburg, Mass. 


17th Annual Drama Festival 


© A few students accepted. 
@ Practical training with completely self- 
sustaining commercial organization. 


Guest stars have included: Ethel Barrymore, Susan 
ae. Blondell, Ann Harding, Sarah Church- 
ill, Edward Everett Horton, Zasu Pitts, Joan Caul- 
field, John Payne, Guy Madison, Kay Francis, Larry 
Parks, Tom Drake, Gloria Swanson, Sylvia Sidney 
and many others. . 
28 Legitimate productions including 
Musical Comedy 
for information write: 
GUY PALMERTON 
87| Seventh Ave., New York City 
e G.I. Bill of Rights approved 














MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


‘OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
For further Information address: , 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hills, L. L., New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 











The KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


Applications now being received 


for DIRECTOR 


1950-'51 Season 


Thorough Training and 
Experience Required. 
-o— 
also 2 Apprentices 
1. General—covering all 
phases of Community 
Theatre. 
2. Technical—pertaining to 
stagecraft only. 
For Further Details Write or Wire 
329 South Park St., 














ETERBOROUGH 
LAYER S Founded 1933 


Professional Summer Theatre 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


APPRENTICE GROUP 
June 27—Sept. 3 
SPONSORS 


Ina Claire Sinclair Lewis 


Carl Carmer Padraic Colum 
Ruth St. Denis Barrett H. Clark 
Leif Erickson Margaret Anglin 


Lawrence Tibbett 
For information address: 


EDITH BOND STEARNS 
69 Charies Street, New York City 
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World War II and winds up with 
Harry Truman’s inauguration last 
year. The second volume is no less 
interesting than the first. Among the 
passages that intrigued or enter- 
tained me most were: Fiorello La- 


Guardia reading the funnies on his 


radio show; David Lilienthal’s ex- 


temporaneous, eloquent rejoinder to 


Senator MacKellar’s heckling during 
Congress’s AEC hearings; Babe 
Ruth’s hoarse, almost inaudible 
speech at Yankee Stadium on “Babe 
Ruth Day”; the off-hand way Howard 
Hughes ticked off Senator Ferguson 
before the Senate War Investigating 
Committee; and, best of all, the neat 
juxtaposition of several short bits of 
campaign oratory uttered by Truman 
and Dewey during the windy autumn 
of 1948. Edward R. Murrow and Fred 
Friendly arranged the collection, and 
Mr. Murrow speaks an_ intelligent 
connecting commentary. 

On the musical side, this month we 
find Oscar Levant playing something 
besides Gershwin, for once: Khacha- 
turian’s piano concerto. Levant’s tech- 
nical equipment prevents him from 
ever approaching the brilliance and 
excitement of William Kapell’s record- 
ing of this expansively romantic war- 
horse, but this new recording—a Co- 
lumbia LP, with Mitropoulos and the 
New York Philharmonic—outdoes the 
Victor set when it comes to sound, for 
the tone is rich and sumptuous. 

The Houston Symphony’s first re- 
cording (for Columbia) is disappoint- 
ing from the standpoint of material: 
two arrangements, by Robert Russell 
Bennett, of the tunes from “Kiss Me, 
Kate” and “South Pacific.” Even Mr. 
Bennett’s formidable scoring abilities 
can’t prevent a ten- or twelve-minute 
“scenario” of this sort of stuff, with- 
out benefit of singing, from becoming 

(continued on next page) 


Changing Your 
Address? 
Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 
any change of address to 
Theatre Arts, 4800 
North Kenneth Ave., 
Chicago 30, Illinois; as 


well as to the local post- 
master. 








By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use the- 
atre arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 


brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your theatre arts for all time. 
this gold stamped binder, sturdy 
enough to withstand constant us- 
age, is the perfect gift—for your- 
self and all theatre arts minded 
friends. $2.50. 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


4800 N. KENNETH 
CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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THE NEW YORKER’S 
SUMMER THEATRE 


IN SOMERSET, MASS. 


takes pleasure in announcing their seventh 
season in their brand new $250,000 Theatre 


Special 
“LEARN BY DOING” 
“Training 


ALAN LEE—Producer Manager 
4216 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 





Little Theatre of the Rockies 


Announces scholarships available to 
qualified drama students 


SIX PLAYS 
Opening Rehearsal June 19 


Classes in— 
© Theatre Workshop 
© Scene Design 
® Directing 
For additional information, write 


Miss Helen Langworthy, Director, before May 20 
Summer Session June 23-Aug. !8 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY 





OLD TOWN THEATRE 


Smithtown Branch, L. I., N. Y. 


Opens 5th season June 29th. Res- 
ident A Co. Guest Stars—Appren- 


tice Group Limited to 10. 


For information please write fo 


ROBERT O'BYRNE 


321 W. 74th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


















Allenberry Playhouse 


“ON THE YELLOW BREECHES" 
at Boiling Springs, Pa. 
15 Miles South of Harrisburg, Pa. 


Apprentices accepted for Summer Season 
June 22 to August 26. Excellent training 
under Director Richard North Gage, grad- 
uate of Yale School of Drama, and De- 
signer Marjorie Green Brubaker. Twelve 
Broadway hits will be produced during 
1950 season. Living expenses reasonable. 
Write—Richard North Gage, Director 


ALLENBERRY PLAYERS, INC. 


Boiling Springs, Pa. Phone Carlisle 819 











pretty much of a bore. Condolences 
to Efrem Kurtz, who conducts, and 
who deserves a little better chance 
next time. 

Columbia has obligingly issued a 
ten-inch LP containing three of the 
most successful pieces of film-music 
done in England during the past ten 
years: Richard Addinsell’s “Warsaw 
Concerto,” Hubert Bath’s “Cornish 
Rhapsody,” and Sir Arnold Bax’s 
“Oliver Twist.” This last is the most 
ambitious of the three, being a full- 
blown suite in three sections: Pick- 
pocketing Scene, Fagin’s Romp, and 
Finale. The “Warsaw Concerto” is 
recorded direct from the sound track 
of “Suicide Squadron” and the solo 
pianist is not named, but the other two 
works present Harriet Cohen in that 
role. The participating orchestras are 
the Philharmonia and the London 
Symphony, conducted by Muir Math- 
ieson and Hubert Bath. Very pleasant, 
light, lush music, excellently per- 
formed and recorded. 

Don’t miss Erich Leinsdorf’s re- 
cording of Dvorak’s Symphony No. 1 
with the Cleveland Orchestra—as 
tuneful and ingratiating a piece as you 
could find. The work’s technical polish 
displays the skill of the composer’s 
maturity (actually it was his eighth 
symphony, although the first pub- 
lished), but the ingenuous material 
might make you think he wrote it in 
his teens. Columbia’s recording is 
spacious and resonant. 

Joseph Szigeti and Mieczyslaw Hor- 
szowski have recorded Beethoven's 
seventh violin sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, 
with profound and self-effacing mu- 
sicianship. It’s a real pleasure to hear 
this work played with the give-and- 
take teamwork which these artists 
bring to it. Columbia has recorded it 
faithfully on one ten-inch LP. 

—AUDITAX 


The MANHATTAN STOCK COMPANY 


"Traditional Stock Experience” 


Annual Summer Season 


Milford Theatre, Milford, Pa. 
Houbert Theatre, Newfoundland, Pa. 


John McCabe—Peggy McCabe— 
Edward Waglin 


OPENINGS AVAILABLE 
FOR APPRENTICES 


Write: REGISTRAR 
The Milford Theatre 
Milford, Pa. 














































The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. 


26th Year June 26-Sept, 9 


——————— 
11 Seasons under Same Mcnagement 
ow 
Distinguished Guest Stars—Gloria Swanson 

E. Horton, Ruth Chatterton, Guy Kibbes’ 
Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, Iika Chase, ete. 
ow 
APPRENTICES will appear in at least 7 show 
(some professional, some apprentice) if Staying 
all summer. 


Also professional class instruction daily 
Spend the summer at a famous beach resor 


T. €. Upham, Director 
Box 963, West Palm Beach, Fia, 


(until May 1—then address Cape May) 








WESTCHESTER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Mount Kisco, New York 
35 Miles from New York City 
20th Year—I!| Week Season Opening June I%h 


Star system supported by resident equity 
cast, under the direction of Gerald 
Savory. 


Experienced professional scenic artist, 
stage hands, and prop man. 


A few APPRENTICE POSITIONS ar. 
now open for the 1950 season. Write for 
information bulletin and application 
blank. Address inquiries to Barton H, 
Emmet, Westchester Playhouse, Mount 
Kisco, New York. 









For 15 years, this famous 


SUMMER THEATRE 
CIRCUIT 


has played in established playhouses 
throughout New England's vacationland 


More than 1600 young men and 
women have begun their theatre ca- 
reers at Plymouth. 

A staff of 14 brilliant directors 
(largest in America) with 8 shows con- 
stantly in rehearsal. 

IT 1S THE ONLY theatre training-base 
of its kind—anywhere. 

IT IS THE ONLY summer theatre that 
guarantees placement in its several 
companies to its talented graduates. 

IT IS THE ONLY summer theatre af- 
filiated with a year-round Equity stock 
company, giving 52 weeks’ employ- 
ment a year! 

G.|. Approvai—College degree cred- 
it, large staff; 16-building plant beside 
the sea. 

Guest stars from Hollywood and 
Broadway appear. 

Write for booklet, “Results,” listing 
hundreds of our graduates appearing 
professionally. 


PLYMOUTH DRAMA 
FESTIVAL 
15th Year at Historic 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sweden Revisited 


(continued from page 19) 


back and forth across the ocean. 
Stockholm is pe rhaps the world’s 
most theatre-conscious and _ theatre- 
hungry city. Certainly, in proportion 
to its not quite a million inhabitants, 
it has the most playhouse s. 

Two things make it easy to reach 
vour theatre in time. Stockholm dines 
early and even the black-tie affairs, 
with place cards, two extra waitresses, 
and the tenderest of vintage wines, be- 
gin around seven o'clock; and any 
simple r meal en famille or at a restau- 
rant can be conveniently arranged so 
that the opening curtain is reached in 
ample time. 

The last waves of the August 
Strindberg Centennial had almost sub- 
sided when I arrived in Stockholm. I 
was fortunate, to see “Pa- 
riah.” done with conviction and nee- 
die-sharp artistry by Lars Hanson and 
(nders Henrikson on the small stage 
of the Royal Dramatic Theatre. It was 
my first visit to this intimate though 


how ever. 


fully equipped stage which connects 
with the marble theatre itself via a 
subterranean walk. Here experimental 
plays are produced, and many a stu- 
dent of the famous School of the Dra- 
matic—where I was allowed to watch 
rehearsals—has here taken his or her 
first steps on the boards. It was con- 
ceived and built, from a former cin- 
Brunius, the grand 
old lady of the Swedish theatre, who 
only a couple of years ago retired as 
the first woman director of the hun- 
dred and sixty-three-year-old national 
stage. One of my happiest pilgrimages 
in Stockholm was to call on Mme. 
Brunius who, although frail, has lost 
none of her charm and wit. 


ema, by Pauline 


(continued on next page) 























Sharon Playhouse 
Wants 
Student Actors 


All the Parts You Can Handle 








No Tuition 








Room and Board at Sharon Inn 
$25 Per Week 


June 26-Sept. 2 
Write to: W. H. Winburn, Sharon, Conn. 
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Box /96¢ Koanoke, 





Patchwork PL 


SUMMER THEATR 


© Weekly Public Appearances 
® Ten Finished Productions 

© Limited Enrollment 

® Personal Attention 


Advanced Students Only 


Write for our catalog and for "WHY—PATCHWORK?"—the ques- 
tion and answer booklet which explains WHY PATCHWORK OFFERS 
THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE YOU NEED, THROUGH: 5 


"In the Blue Kidge Mountsinr of. bieginia.” 





JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE—LEE, MASS, 


Founder TEI) SHAWN Director 


announces the 


SUMMER SEASON 


1950 


College credits granted on a graduate level 


Outstanding Faculty for Classes in 


BALLET 
ETHNOLOGIC 
AMERICAN DANCE 


Weekly Performances in Dance Festival Theatre 


for information regarding summer courses and theatre programs: 
TED SHAWN, Director 


MODERN 
CHOREOGRAPHY 
BODY CONDITIONING 


Box 87—Lee, Mass. 





TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL For THE STAGE 


Enrollment limited 
Registrar—27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N.Y. @ 


APPRENTICES WANTED 


\Five miles from Washington, D, C.) 


TOMMY BRENT, c/o Billboard 


SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


JULY and AUGUST 


in association with 


THE DUTCHESS PLAYERS 


(FROM THE SIX O'CLOCK THEATRE—N.Y.C.) 
at FISHKILL, NEW YORK 


for 
Tommy Brent's 
BROADWAY STOCK 
COMPANY 
Fairfax County, Virginia 





Professional Company 

Classes Daily 

Parts Guaranteed 

Radio and Television Productions 
Talent Scouts Attend 


For details write: 










1564 Broadway, New York City 


















Approved by Veterans Administration 


Trafalgar 7-5834 





* CAZENOVIA 
SUMMER THEATRE 


in New York's lovely Finger-lake region 


Offers Ten Weeks of Intensive Training 
in Theatre Arts under college-trained 
professionals. 

TERM JUNE 26 to SEPTEMBER 2nd 
Acting opportunities in 
PROFESSIONAL SUMMER STOCK CO, 
Moderate Tuition 


Excellent living accommodations and Recre- 
ational facilities on premises. 


Write Now for Information to: 
Secretary, Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, New York 
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Portable High Intensity 
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A. C. CARBON ARC SPOTLIGHT 


Produces a steady, sharp, uniformly illuminated snow-white spot. 
Silvered glass reflector and two-element variable focal length lens system. 
Draws only 10 amperes from any |10-volt A.C. convenience outlet. Adjustable, self-regulating transformer, 


an integral part of the base, 
Easily operated. Automatic 


makes the use of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. 


arc contro! maintains constant arc gap, free from hiss or flicker. A trim of 


carbons burns one hour and 20 minutes at 2! volts and 45 amperes. 


Horizontal masking control. 


Can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Color boomerang contains 


six slides and ultraviolet filter holder. 
Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY 

Albany Theatre Supply 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTA 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
AUBURN 

Auburn Theatre Equipment 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

J. Cifre, Inc. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Dion Products 

Nat’! Theatre Suv. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

Standard Theatre Supply Coe. 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Theatre Equip. Ce. 

Gardner Jansen Inc. 


Hollywood Stage Lighting Co. 


Midwest Stage Lighting Co. 
Midwest Theatre Service & 
Equip. Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 

Hardin Theatre Sup. Co. 

Modern Theatre Equip. Ce. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


pies 
STRONG 


ELECTRIC CORP. 


The World's Loergest Manu 
focturer of Projection 
Arc Lomps 


94 CITY PARK AVE. 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 





DES MOINES OKLAHOMA CITY 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 
DETROIT Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Co. 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY FORT Blumberg Bros. 
V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies ae Sup. Co. 
GREENSBORO 
Standard Theatre Sup. Co. Atlas Theatre Supply 
HOUSTON soa Wy ane 1S. Co. 
—— cata inter-Mountain Theatre Sup. Co. 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY C. J. Holzmueller 


Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


Shreve Theatre Supply W.G.F Theatre Sup. 


Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 

J. M. Boyd B. F. Shearer Co. 

C. J. Holzmueller Nat’! Theatre Sup. Ce. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. siouxX FALLS 

Projection Equip. & Main. Co. American Theatre Sup. Co. 
LOUISVILLE ST. Lou!S 

Falls City Theatre Equip. Co. City Electric Co. 
MEMPHIS Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. TOLEDO 
MILWAUKEE Theatre Equip. Ce. 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. WESTERLY 

R. Smith Co. G. H. Payne Motion Picture 
MINNEAPOLIS Service 

Minneapolis Theatre Supply CANADA 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. a te Equip. Ltd. 
NEW HAVEN on + Quebec 

Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. — Ly ~ Sup. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS entreal, Quebec 


Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Quebec 
NEW YORK CITY Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Co. Toronto, Ontario 
NORFOLK General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Nat’! Theatre Sup. Ce. Winnipeg 


Please send free literature and prices on Strong Spotlights 


NAME 
COMPANY 
STREET 


CITY & STATE 











Sweden Revisited _ 


(continued from page 93) 


At the big stage was shown “4 
Streetcar Named Desire,” com 
ly, if not brilliantly, directed. This 
was followed by “Death of a Sales 
man,” which I did not see, saving it 
for the Gothenburg City Theatre 
where Kolbjérn Knudsen gave an yp. 
forgettable performance as Willy Le. 
man which, to me, surpassed [ee 
Cobb’s interpretation in conviction 
and mood. In Stockholm, “The Heir. 
ess” was running to capacity houses 
at the minute Nya Teatern, while the 
Dramatic was later preparing for the 
opening of “Anne of the Thousand 
Days” with Lars Hanson as He 
VIIL and Inga Tidblad—the willowy 
Blanche Dubois of a few weeks ear. 
lier—as Anne Boleyn. 


I said Stockholm is theatre bitten, 
All Sweden is. The theatre is not a 
luxury, but a necessary part of the 
Swedish people’s way of life. In cities 
large and small, from the north to the 
south, you are apt to see good thea. 
tre. If the place is large enough to 
support a playhouse of its own, local 
talent in repertory companies gives 
excellent productions of Swedish 
classics, as well as modern native and 
American plays. If the town is small, 
it is nevertheless reached by troupes 
of the Riksteatern, a government 
sponsored road combine that sends 
out first-rate artists in top presenta- 
tions all up and down Sweden. 

In Linképing, a smallish, prosper- 
ous city in southwestern Sweden, | 
saw a spirited performance of “Caesar 
and Cleopatra,” with a black tigress 
of a girl, Hariette Garellick, as a su- 
perb Cleopatra; and in Malmé, in the 
south, the famous and enormous City 
Theatre put on “Show Boat” with 
verve, color, and rhythm. The local 
company in Halsingborg, near Mal- 
m6, was scheduled to offer Ibsen's 
“The Wild Duck,” but an attack of 
influenza had suddenly laid the prin 
cipals low. An SOS to Malmé brought 
a second company, who did a really 
capital job of “The Voice of the Tur- 
tle.” Carl-Hugo Calander was manly 
and engaging and Margareta Bergfelt 
played well and looked captivating in 
a Margaret Sullavan pageboy bob. 
The setting was a faithful copy of the 
original, even to the running water in 
the kitchenette. It could all very well 
have been the New York production, 
with one exception. When the heroine 
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COSTUMES 
“ EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre 


Costume rentals for complete pro- 
ductions or any part thereof, t» 
schools, colleges and ittle theatres 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in 
stock—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full Information 
without obligation. 


Eoves Bu 


1 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. N.Y 


Established 


ding 


Largest 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes. 
The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO O K S§ 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


















offered her friend a cocktail, she made 
it like this: one slug of Vat 69 Scotch 
whiskey, one slug of Gordon Gin, one 
ice cube, and a brief shake. Cocktails 
will never really be popular in the 
land of akvavit and restricted pur- 
chase of strong liquors, and are still a 
mystery to the majority of the people. 
So no one in the audience but me 
shuddered as the girls raised these 
high-class Mickey Finns to their lips 
and happily gulped their contents. 
My last night in Stockholm was 
spent at the Royal Opera. The occa- 
sion was the premiére of the Opera 
Ballet under the direction of the new 


| Chef de Ballet, Antony Tudor, who 


had been imported from Great Brit- 
ain. It was festive and memorable, 
and “Petrouchka,” “Jardin aux Li- 
las,” and “Gala Performance” were 
brilliantly directed. 

The Stockholm Ballet has long been 
stale, and there were some gaps and 
slips that not even Mr. Tudor’s pa- 
tience and skill had quite managed to 
eliminate. But it promised well for the 
future. The audience, realizing that 
their beloved Ballet might again come 
into its famous own, gave every evi- 
dence of tremendous enthusiasm. 






























$4.95 


and 


$5.95 


(lees lamp) 
Pat. No. 2,426,093 

A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 
with marionette companies. PJ Spetlizhts 
engineered for the stage. Balanced yoke mount- 
ing. Louvre for minimum spill. Standard color 
frame holders Safe, cool operation. Separate 
units for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus, 


Used by leading theatres and colleges all over the 
country. Write for free Bulletin K, 


COAST RADIO CORP. 
110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


150 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














Spotlight or floodlight! This compact, mobile 
Century Fresnelite ... with exclusive Fresnelens 


...dallows a wide variability of spread, from 


flood focus. True “big light” 


10 inch cube of spacel 


le of how Century engineering 
ingenuity solves the toughest theatrical lighting 


problems. Our Research and Development 


the name in lights 


New York 19, N.Y. 


626 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


. 
a 13° spot to a 50° 
performance in just a 
Another examp 
Century *500 Fresnelite Laboratories welcome yours. 
250-750 watt € 
Fresnelens pre-focus base 
socket catalogue no. 500 
$20.00 
Century Lighting Inc., 419 West 55th Street, 
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WERO WOLFE DEFIES THE UNDERWORLD! 

id The strange case stirred Gotham's 
; “Great Brain" from his big house 
for the first time in months—but 
only because the cold voice that 
spoke on the telephone next day 
was that of the only man in the 
world Nero Wolfe was afraid of! 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


7 


A WEW MR. & MRS. NORTH MYSTERY! 


The body of the bum in the door- 
way was just routine to Homicide 
—until it turned out to be Senator 
. Kirkhill’s! That's when the news 
presses began to turn and Lt. Wei- 
gand to burn—because the Norths 
had beaten him to the draw again! 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


NEW *2° TO $275 MYSTERIES FOR ONLY $1 


The Dollar Mystery Guild is the 

. amazing book club which offers 
. you separately-bound mysteries at 

‘ the unbelievably low price of $1.00 
each. Yes, you pay only $1.00 each 

. —postpaid—for the best new full- 
length mysteries—at the same time 

they are selling in the publisher's 

; editions for $2.00, $2.50 or more! 


Each month the editors of the 
Guild read ALL the new mysteries 
submitted in advance of publica- 
' tion. From among these books they 

select TWO which are “tops” in 
; suspense, drama, brilliant detection 
and sheer “unguessability.”” Some- 
times they give you the work of an 
extremely talented newcomer; more 
often they choose novels by such 
authors as Rex Stout, Agatha 
Christie, Ellery Queen, Carter 
Dickson. But in either case, you 
always get the very cream of the 
‘ latest mysteries! 
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New Sensational Offer to Mystery Fans! 


i the 
Membership Gift from 
Guild ANY FOUR of the sensational 


his page? ‘ ; 
ohne ber $2.25 to $2.75 in the pub 


). Whether you @ 


(Each of these exciting 


re an enthusiastic 


who demands only 
1 reader sceaiale pase 
ers! Read, below, 


WHO POISONED THE BRIDEGROOM? 
Rich old Aristide lay dead while 
terror gripped his children, grand- 
children and new young wife. For 
any one of them could have done 
it-and might have! Then, like 
summer lightning that illuminates 
as it destroys, death struck again! 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


MURDER MAKES AN APPOINTMENT! 
The man tossed the pistol to the 
hysterical girl and said: “Shoot 
me, baby!"’ Outside the cottage 
all was silence; then there was a 
blast and the man fell over dead. 
Which was incomprehensible, for 
he had made sure the gun wasn't 
loaded! Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


Mystery Guild Clues—FREE 


The Guild thus offers you TWO 
books each month—brand-new, in- 
dividually-bound novels for your 
bookshelf. But you do NOT have 
to accept every selection. Each 
month you will receive the club's 
exciting magazine, Mystery Guild 
Clues, which describes coming se- 
lections. If you don't want a book, 
you merely notify us and it will 
not be sent. Your sole obligation is 
to accept just four books a year 
from among at least 24 which will 
be offered! 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Why not join the Dollar Mystery 
Guild now while you can get FOUR 
new mystery novels FREE with 
membership? Just fill in the cou- 
pon and mail — right away! 


DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD, GARDEN CITY, KY. 


PERRY MASON MEETS A BLONDE JINX! 
Not even quick-thinking Perry 
Mason was smart enough to out- 
maneuver the gorgeous blonde 
minx who jinxed every man -she 
met—or married! ALSO IN THIS 
BIG VOLUME are TWO new Erle 
Stanley Gardner mystery novel- 
ettes! Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


A WOMAN—AND MONSTROUS EVIL! 
A tale of raw terror in the Lon- 
don slums. Lovely Lucy Ren- 
shaw went there to track down a 
murderer—and found herself vic- 
tim of a fantastic cult of Devil 
Worshippers from which only the 
amazing Gideon Fell could save 
her! Publisher's edition, $2.50 


THE KEY TO MURDER WAS IN THE SNOW! 


His “welcome home" party wasn't 
too good for Terence Vail, because 
when he stepped out in the snow 
for a breath of fresh air, he never 
came back. But he didn’t freeze to 
death; no—someone had crushed 
his handsome head like an e@é- 
shell! Publisher's edition, $2.50 


P 1 ; 
ELLERY BAITS A TRAP—WITH A GIRL! 
New York City shuddered with 
hysteria as the incredible “Cat” 
murders mounted — until Ellery 
Queen started his own investiga. 
tion . . his only clues a silk 


strangling cord and the fact that 
each new victim was younger than 
the last! Publisher's edition, $2.75, 


‘The Beckoning Deer’ 


DEATH WAITED OUTSIDE THE DOOR! 
Cathy hadn't even seen her rich 
cousin strangled, but she had the 
only clue—and the killer knew it! 
And somewhere outside he was 
waiting for her, determined to 
close her mouth forever! A story 
that will leave you breathless. 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 


PHONY MONEY —BUT GENUINE MURDER! 
Agent Hambledon had almost giv- 
en up the counterfeiting case when 
he found a thoroughly dead young 
man with a beer mat in his pock- 
et ...a deadly paper which held 
the first clue to a plot to destroy 
the financial structure of the 
West! Publisher's edition, $2.25 


Mail This Coupon 


Offer slightly different in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 4 
2 8 © 8 8 ee SE Se eT eT eT Te ee eS ee Ue Ue Ue 


, ANY 4 FREE WITH MEMBERSHIP , 

| (D Case of the C) Crooked House (LD The Dishonest i 

i Cautious Coquette [) Below Murderer i 
(- Cet of Many Tails Suspicion [) Date With Death 

a (— The Second (CD The Beckoning C) Where the Snow i 

i Confession Door Was Red 1 
DOLLAR MYSTERY GUILD C) Not Negotiable 

‘ i 
Dept. THS Gorden City, N. Y. 

4 Please send me Free the FOUR books I have checked ‘above and i 
‘ enroll me Free (no fees—no postage—no dues) in the Dollar Mys- ' 
tery Guild. I am to receive Mystery Guild Clues, the club’s month- 

q ly bulletin, so that I may decide which selections I want to accept. 7 
I need take only 4 books a year (out of 24 or more to be offered), 

7 and pay only $1.00 each (we pay all shipping charges) as my sole 1 
r membership obligation. After accepting 4 books I may cancel my 1 

membership at any time 
‘ EE Se ee eS EE ! 
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“On stage we bundle with SUMTER 
SPRINGMAID sheets,”” say Nanette Fabray 
and Georges Guetary, starring in the hit 
musical “Arms and the Girl” at the 46th 
Street Theatre, New York. The show's big 
bundling scene calls for sheets that look 
soft and smooth, yet can take wear and 
punishment. And SUMTER SPRINGMAID 
sheets star in this role any night! 
















Bundling without Bungling 


HEN knightly bundling was in flower and great- often bungled, we make our SPRINGMAIDS much the best 
grandpa was in his bower, he often played heck with and proved it in a strenuous test. We took our SUMTER 
a sheet for he slept with spurs upon his feet. And when a SPRINGMAID brand, woven and finished by skillful hand. 


nightmare made him twitch, the damsel really had to stitch Each sheet was washed 400 times—a test like this would 


But both the sheets and great-grandma survived the calls of slick new dimes. Two hundred times they were abraded, 


great-grandpa Since boots and spurs are not in vogue ind yet none were either worn or faded. That's equal to a gener- 
guest rooms are today the mode, your sheets must still stand ation of wear and tear and vellication. In speaking of these 
rips and tears of laundries, kids, and derriéres. But mending SPRINGMAID covers, we really wish all fabric lovers, when 
sheets is now passe; our whistle bait has a better way, and homeward bound from some dull party, would test SPRING- 


sheets don't face such knightly slaughter. A colonial dame’s MAIDS—they’'re all so hardy that you can get a running start 


great-granddaughter selects our sUMTER SPRINGMAID® sheets and dive in—they won't come apart. The moral is, to each 
to spur beaux on to spurless feats. of you: No matter what you say or do, remember that in cold 


Unlike old times when couples bundled and in the process or heat, you can't go wrong On a SPRINGMAID sheet. 


- SPRINGS MILLS B® 


200 Church Street e New York 13, New York 





Atlanta Chicago Dallas Los Angeles St. Louis 
~ 4 

Many people w emember the stories of ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS which apy l in 
LIBERTY, RED BOOK™ and “cosmMopoLitaNn.” Later they were published in book form but 
the plates were destroyed the London blitz. and they are ne nger available. He has taken 
teenty-one of the best stories and pu hed them in “CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN together 
with a new chapter ¢ f e friends and antagont e peo i «lo write advertisement 
ind how tof cott s. If utr local stere cannot py end a dollar to us and 
vce will send 

He has also designe port twith 16 spRING MAID girls printed in 6 colors on SPRING 
uaip broadcloth. It is I, medium. large. and extra large. Send us & 0. and we 
will mail vou or j find l nited States. CI lre < a ‘ 6. & 10. tz }. if 
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